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Coming, the Adventure Story of the Year 


In the September Number 





The author and a fine poli ram 





Mr. Clark on his hunting yak, ‘‘Pegasus,’’ at 15,000 feet in the Russian Pamirs 
The Editors Announce 


Beginning with the Next Issue 


BIG GAME ON THE ROOF OF ASIA 


By JAMES L. CLARK 


OUTDOOR LIFE readers will recall Mr. Clark’s previous African serial, ‘‘Trails of the 

Hunted.”’ “Big Game on the Roof of Asia’’ is the story of the Morden-Clark Expedition, 

which in 1926 labored from Bombay over the Himalayas to Ovis poli and ibex country, 

and then across Central Asia. It is a harrowing and thrilling account. Morden and 
Clark were captured by Mongols and cruelly tortured. 


This Great Serial Opens with Our September Issue 
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; s FISH AND FISHING NATURAL HISTORY 
Adventures in eames (Heilner) Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) $ 3.00 ae , . 
Amateur Rod Makin f Fishing with a Boy (Hulet)............... 2.00 Perse he — a ee ” apedapigciasouc $ a.68 
American Trout ee Insects (Rhead).....c..00 2.50 Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp). ss 1.00 B q Gui le tan —! lorna ania 5.00 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)... ae Fleetfin (Venable) 1.25 ‘ Rockie le “ Cc = ote A East of 
Artificial Flies and How to Make The Gate” Wistilel (CIID oa nnsicessssecsccencesccesecsessonsecens 3.00 Bird Guid *N — Ly re Bi 4 ~ ) we 1.30 
3ass and Bass Fishing (Ripley).......... Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden).......... 3.00 ht Prise eT -— =e 4 ast of the * 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll).. 3.00 Ramer ‘aan Book nee =o ‘ “(Brit ~ 22 
America (Henshall) 3.50 Lives and Complete Angler (Walton).. 3.00 Boys’ Gack Bock of pate ete aa oo 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)............ 1.75 Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson)....... 2.00 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 7 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) , Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey) 3.00 States (Wyman and ervait) 2 3.5 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) .50 Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill). 2.00 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 2.50 
Sook of Fish and Fishing (Rhead). 2.50 Reminiscent Tales of a Humble veut (John- Memory Trails (Wright) a - 2.50 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)... 3.00 son) 1.50 Minds and Manners of Wild . ; 
bow S = jt a Mi gn i Salmon and Trout " 1.75 aday) 2.50 
call © e Sur CUNT ) ....020- sevseee . Science ey! ee 1.00 Nature’s Silen io 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith). Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw).......... 6.00 Practical Value py Rag 330 
Compleat Angler (Walton) Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)......... 3.00 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson). 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- omnes capa —., . =a? = Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller).... 1.50 
ning (Shaw) ; Taking Trout Wit he Dry Fly (Camp). 2.0 Rocky Mo i / Q a 5 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche).. 2.00 Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) .....ceseseesene 4.00 reer aa oe Any aay il snag re 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp). Se Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 7.50 i ft the Rockies, The (Mills)........ ae 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)... Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)... 5.00 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 5.00 
Fisherman's Pie (Hunter) ; Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey 5.00 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke).... 1.75 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)............+-+ 5.00 Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey 4.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.50 
Fishing from the Earliest Times....... : Telling on the Trout (Hewett) Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)... -- 2.56 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke)................ 1.75 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) (SOUtNATG) —creesecssrescecsserensorecerererscseesersees 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday)................. - 2.50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
KENNEL Art of Trapping (Connor) $ .50 Mink Raising (McClintock). sn 2.00 
’ UtccaMpPiNg (BriMMe#P)  ....crercccccccccccscrresscccssscceceece 2.00 Mink Trapping (Harding).. es 00 
Airedale, The (Haynes) Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody). } Motor Campcraft (Brimmer 75 
All About Airedales (Palmer) Paper... Bungalows, Camps and Mountain House 2.50 Motor Camping (Long)............ 00 
Cloth Camp and Trail Methods mitt anases i 





American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper 

Cloth 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwallt)............--cecsss 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 




























































Camp Cookery (Kephart)... 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Nibiiek 
Camp Craft (Miller)........ : 
Camp-Fires and Guide- Posts” (Vv an Dyke) 
Camp Grub (Jessup) 
Camping (Kephart) 
Camping Out (Miller)....... 


























Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)... 
Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard) Bs2 
Outdoersman’s Handbook, The i 4 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) Sa 
Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler) 
Raccoon Raising (Edwards).................... 
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Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)......... Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart). Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson). 1.50 
Complete Dog Books. The (Bruette).. Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton).. 6.00 
Dogs As Home Companions (Hochwalt). : _(Brimmer) “ Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)..... 3.50 
Dogeraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper.......... 1.50 owe Wilds (Hunter)... 1-08 Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson).. 1.00 
Dog Encyclopedia (JUdY) ..........ssesseeeerecserereseseerees 2.00 wassata sedges Waneten a 199 «Real Log Cabin (Aldrich).............. 4.00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) thee Trapping (Harding)...... 1.00 Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop).. 2.5 

cloth, $1.50; paper. ; Fur Buyer's Guide (Harding ” g00 Si ience of Trapping (Kreps)........-.....c.0+ 1.00 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)....... Fur Farming (Harding)........... 1.50 Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).. 1.75 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S.. . Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook) . 4.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)............... . 3.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams) , Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson). 3.00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)................ 1.25 
For Terrier, The (Haynes).........0« 1.00 Fur Trade in America (Laut i Steel Traps (Harding) 1.00 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips). 1.50 Ginseng and Other Medical Plants 1.25 Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)............ 4.00 
Police Dog, The er ge seceeee an Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins. i -  .— ~ eetae 4.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) Home Tanning Guide (Harding) , Taxidermy (Pray) ............ 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)... 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit — Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)... 1.00 (Harding) gga re Touring Afoot (Fordyce) ..........scccecosecescececesesesseseses 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes 1.00 Ee cei = ta ~—il (Verrill).. 100 Tracks and Tracking 1.00 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) -.seeceecereeeeerees 1.00 Langwith’s yor pie 1.00 bo Craft ha neg 2.50 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 1.75 Mink Booklet (Lamb) 75 rapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).......... 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Mink Farming (White)... J Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)... 00 

(Shelley); paper, $1.50; ClOth....c..cccsssesseessenes 2.00 Mink Farming (Edwards)....... WRG RES | GR We I aiecerstststiescrsesetrcrcccnssantntenecinnne 1.00 
STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide $ .50 Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope)........... 2.50 Scatter Gun Sketches .. 2.00 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews) -- 5.00 In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 3.00 Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton). we $ 2.50 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols. 6.00 Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice Shot Guns (Pollard) .........ccescecssessessees 1.75 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Youn 2.50 (McNabb) LEO ELITE ES has 75 Svort in Field and Forest (Ripley 2.00 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell).... 5.00 Jist Huntin’ (Ripley)...... 2.00 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis).. - 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinn 5.00 Land of Footprints (White) ............:ccccscsesereeseees 2.00 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell «a 4.00 
American Rifle (Whelen) 6.00 Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patt 2.50 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
An African Holiday (Sutton)... 2.25 Modern Gunsmithing (Baker)......... 4.50 a eee 2.00 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 1.75 Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan). ae Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)... 2.50 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) 2.00 Moose Book (Merrill)....cccccccccceserensssscsesesssssesesseneees j Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt).. 1.50 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Hornaday) 5.00 “‘No Hunting’ (Lytle) The Adventurous Bowman (Pope) 2.50 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday)... 5.00 Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton).. 2.25 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 3.00 } Mages 9 boat seeeseneee To Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- 
r utdoor astimes of an back a 3.50 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).. ae (Roosevelt) -00 Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) sevenwene ‘ Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 Trigger Fingers  (Wiite) caicccc-cc.-cccooccossscssssoo 2 00 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 3.50 Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmelwright).. 4.00 Witatsihs Teer Coc. 300 

velt) Plantation Game _ Trails (Rutledge) ee ee 3.50 Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon). —- 2.06 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) .........-0-.-++ 9.00 Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and Wildfowlers (Bradford) y~ 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams). 5.00 Fishing (BeTEIC) o.0..s1.cecesceccsescececossocesssssnssvsesceses 3.50 ‘ can -- 

: j 3.50 di 15.00 Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) a —— 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 258 ge lg = a (Ward) 9th edition.. . os Wing Sheeting and Anaiing (Conett) 250 
Grizzly, The (Mills) : Riflecraft (Landis) ...csesecsesesesseenrenessereercees 0 Jel an MELE) -.rececsersereee 
mors Wanderings in Africa (Selous)..... 4.00 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)........ 2.50 Wing and Trap Shooting 7 ee 1.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)............. 1.50 The Rim of Mystery (Burnham) 3.50 With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore).............. 4.00 

PRESETS ESEERS EASES SSS SS SSS Se ee 

MISCELLANEOUS { OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, : 

: 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. y 

Archery (Elmer) -00 y he fol Siaciian ee 2 ( -— oe 
ildin Beard).. .f Please send me the following books, for which I enclose aE eer 

Book at Wiate Seats” (Dier). a . send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal.C.0.D. ( ) NoC.O0.D. , 
Book of Winter Sports (White)... . 2s shipments in Canada. 

Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 $ ’ 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use s ‘ 

(Pinkerton) 1.00 s ' 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 1.00 4 P- J = y 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; ee 4 4 

cloth (RE ORS Se eee ree eee Panam ts s 
“Oh, Ranger!’ (Albright and Taylor)... 2.50 : se tal cola, ‘ 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 2.50 y é 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).. Re?) a ee eae eee Ane ke Oe CMe creer emer ee y 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)...... . 1.00 ' y 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars).... — on eg 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, | OS eee eee nore —-- - é 

each... “Gillett s ‘ 

Six Years with the Texas Rangers ett... 4. ‘ a 
Small Boat Buildine........ 1.00 gp Address... ------a-esa--eeennennneeneerseoenenstes 4 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 1.00 y 5 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 3.00 y ae 
Turkeys (Baker)....... 1.50 > ASE GALT NEN GNA RISENER 4 
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Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Wind Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 
No. 1993 J, Jeweled. Price $10.00. 





Pflueger MEDALIST Reel 
For Trout and Salmon 


Single Action, Stationary Click, 

Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish, 

Right and Left Hand Models. 
sizes, $5.00 to $12.50. 


VACATION TIME— 


You will find in the Pflue- 
ger Line complete and 
outstanding equipment 
—reels, rods, baits, lines, 
etc., for either fresh or 
salt water fishing — 
backed by an experience 
of fifty years in catering 
tothe needs of theangler. 





Wobbler 


Price, 90c each 


Pflueger (i 
One Size, 234" Six Finishes 


Pflueger Tackle has a 
world-wide reputation 
and has contributed to 
the success and pleasure 
of fishermen in practi- 
cally every clime. 

POCKET CATALOG No. 
149, illustrated at right, 
tells of just the equip- 
ment you need for your 
favorite fishing—a book- 
let that will aid you 
greatly in determining 
your tackle needs for 
that vacation trip. It is 

yours free—write for copy. 
Pp F LU E G E R THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
tan Gta a Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


F ISHING TACKLE E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 


Leaders Since I864 Dept.OLR-8 Akron, Ohio 





Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 


Three Sizes — Nos. 7, 9, 12— Spotlite Finish 
Prices, 50c, 75¢ and $1.00 each 





Pflueger TANDEM Spinner 
Luminous — For Day or Night Fishing 
Six Sizes—Nos. 3/0 to 3. Prices, 35¢ to 75¢ each 





Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


AN EMBLEM of QUALITY 


Wherever Displayed in a Dealer’s Store—This SIGN 





is a MARK of Guaranteed Tackle 





Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level-Winding — Anti-Back-Lash 
America’s most popular quality 
reel. Lightest, Strongest, Greatest 
Line Capacity. Price $25.00. 





Pflueger AKRON Reel 
Anexcellent Level—Wind Reel, for 
merly $6.00—now $5.00, 


Pflueger Tackle will insure both the Success 
and Pleasure of that Fishing Trip 





Pflueger QWCOPEE Spinner 


One Size—Six Patterns 


Price, 90c each 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


Two Sizes—3!/, and 41), inch 


15 Finishes Prices, 75c to $1.00 each 





Pocket 
Catalog ° 
No. 149 i 


FREE |” 


o 


P The 
// Enterprise Mfg.Co. 
o Dept.OLR-8 Akron, O. 





Titaiihiaicns Please send me, 
F ipses of cost, your Pocket Cata- 
log No. 149. 


















Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





World’s 
Record Muskie 


5334 Pounds. Taken at GREEN’S CAMPS, 
Lake of the Woods, August, 1929. 

Shortest route to Lake of the Woods—Saves 
long boat trip. On new Ft. Frances and 
Kenora Highway. 

Best of Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-Eye Fish- 


ing, etc. Individual Log Cabins, Best of 
Grub, guides, boats, canoes. Moose, Deer, 
Bear. Camp opens May 15th. 


Folder on Request, Write or Wire 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 
Formerly of Rainy River, Ont. 











Hanson’s Camps 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk 
offer unusual musky, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Ontario. Lake trout fishing best in 
May and June. Musky fishing splendid in July, 
August and September. 
—we arrange canoe trips of any 
desired. We penetrate to virgin 
fish and game paradise, 
—muke your reservations early as we 
a big season, 
Send for descriptive folder 
Kendall Hanson 
Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 


—wwe 





length of time 
waters in a 


anticipate 











om e . 
Log Cabin Fishing and 
Hunting Camp 

Spend your vacation on Lake of the 
Woods. Come and catch that big one you 
were talking about. 

All new cabins apart by themselves. 
uated on beautiful Pine Island. 

Wonderful sport fishing for 
Lake Trout, Walleyed Pike, etc. 

No frills, good grub and clean cabins, 
guides, canoes, row boats, cruiser. 

Write early for reservation and rates. 


WM. HAAS 
Rainy River, Ont. 


Dalseg’s 
Virgin Pine Camp 


Sit- 


Muskies, 








—On Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the 
Woods. Best musky fishing and lake trout 
fishing in the north. Close to famous Crow 


Lake and the upper waters. 
—Our camp is located on an island in the 
most picturesque section of the bay, a perfect 
gem in a perfect setting; a true fisherman’s 
camp where you can really feel at home. 
—Lake trout fishing best from May 20th to 
June 20th. Musky fishing season opens July Ist. 
—Be sure and make your reservations early 
as we foresee a rush, looking forward to an- 
other successful year. 

—Address— 


M. N. DALSEG 


MORSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


| are 


| off some 2 miles up the 











An Ontario Fishing Route 
E. H. S., OHIO:—We note your requirements 
for good fishing in northern Ontario for 
ke, pickerel, and trout. 


bass, 


Herewith we are pleased to send you a copy 
of our official Government road map, and coming 


from Marion, Ohio, we would suggest that you 
first of all drive to Toronto, thence north, taking 
in the belt line route to the west, via Parry 
Sound, and continuing to North Bay, with pos- 
sibly a side trip north into the Timagami Lakes, 
thence westerly to Sault Ste. Marie, with pos- 


sibly a side trip south by road from Espanola to 
Manitoulin Island. 

Good fishing may be expected all along this 
route, from Parry Sound on, and quite a number 
of descriptive folders covering various sections, 

how to find “the better fishing 


and showing 
holes,” are going forward. On your return trip 


you could then either come south through Michi- 
gan, or you might like to back track from Sault 
Ste. Marie to Spragge, taking the ferry from 


there to Manitoulin Islamd, spend a few days on 
the island, and then ferry again from Providence 
to Tobermory, on the tip of the Bruce Peninsula, 
coming south from there either to Port Huron 
or Port Stanley, and using the boat from there to 
cross Lake Erie to Cleveland.—K. A. Cockburn. 


Sport Near Los Angeles 


G. G. G., CALIF:—You ask particularly for 
trout fishing and deer hunting that is not far 
from Los Angeles. By getting back in the far 
reaches of the San Gabriel (East Fork), driving 
to Camp Bonita, and hiking a couple of hours, 
you can find some very good fishing. The trout 
small, 6 to 8 Also you may drive 
quite a distance up the West Fork, and by 
tramping an hour or two find the same condi- 
tions. There is also the Santa Ana River, 
reached via the control road to Big Bear, or turn 
second control to Big 
Bear and go to.... Leave your car there 
and tramp back some 6 or 8 miles to Slide Lake, 
or on to the Corkscrew Falls, where Siberia Creek 


inches, 


flows into Bear Creek. You will find fair fish- 
ing there. All fish are small. If you like lake 
fishing, try Arrowhead, Big Bear, and Hemet 
for trout. These lakes can all be reached in 
from three to five hours’ drive. 


You are a little early regarding deer hunting. 
However, by getting a map of the Angelus and 
San Bernardino Reserves, you will find that most 
all the mountain area is open in season outside 
the boundaries of the Refuge 4A and 4B.—R. E. 


Jeff ries. 


Grouse in West Virginia 

G. J., PA.:—A disease of ruffed grouse of 
some sort has been responsible for killing off 
a large number of the birds in the northern part 
of West Virginia during the last few years. 
While there is considerable good grouse country 
in the northern part of the state, the grouse are 
very scarce. Perhaps the best place in West 
Virginia today to hunt grouse is in the central 
part of Pocahontas County. The eastern part 
of Randolph County, most of Pocahontas, south- 
ern part of Tucker, most of Pendleton and per- 
haps some of the other adjoining counties afford 
very good grouse hunting at this time. Reports 
during the last month indicate that there are a 
large number of young grouse in these sections. 
Reports of the greatest number came from Poca- 
hontas County. 

The season on ruffed grouse is from October 
15 to November 30. The bag limit is three a 
day, fifteen a season. A nonresident hunting li- 


| cense for West Virginia costs $15. 


You may be interested to know that wild tur- 
keys are found in the same sections that ruffed 
grouse are found. Reports indicate that there will 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inqutries. 


be reasonably good turkey hunting this year also. 
The season on wi'!d turkey is the same as rufted 
grouse, and the bag limit is one a day and two 
a season. Find enclosed a copy of extracts from 
the present game law of West Virginia.—A. J 
Dadisman, 


Hunting and Nonresident License in 
North Dakota 
J. H. R., VA.:—Nonresident license fee for 
hunting small game is $25, and I would sugge't 
you apply to ‘State Auditor, Bismarck, N. Dak.” 
for same, although same can be secured fron 
county auditor in county where you wish to hunt. 


Prairie chicken season is September 30 to 
October 17, five birds per day. Two days’ baz 
limit may be had in possession at any time dur 
ing hunting season. Dogs not allowed. 

Prairie chickens have been very scarce in this 
state for the past few seasons, and, as use of 
hunting dogs is prohibited, it would not be pos- 
sible to get your bag limit except with very good 
luck. 

Would suggest duck hunting on your trip to 
North Dakota, and I would suggest going to Ken- 
mare or Bowbells, N. Dak., for your hunt, and 
you could combine duck hunting with your chick- 
en hunting. Native ducks have been plentiful 
in that part of the state, as there are many 
small lakes, and country is not farmed to any 
extent. 

Also several lakes in the Turtle Mountain 
country, which can be reached from Rolla or 
St. John, N. Dak., but my preference would be 
in the Kenmare territory.—C. W. Ernest. 


Game Laws in Tennessee 

F. J. L., PA.:—In the table of game laws to 
which you refer there is evidently an error, as 
black bears are protected in Tennessee by the 
Fur-Bearing Animal Law. This law allows the 
killing of bears between the dates of November 
15 and February 15. I know of two violations 
within the last year and a half that have been 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. Should 
you wish to obtain the services of a guide for 
such a trip into the mountains, you can easily do 
so. If you wish to enter from the Carolina side, 


communicate with..... at Bryson City, 
N. C. If you enter from the Tennessee side, 


«e+e, Cades Cove, Tenn. Both can outfit 
you with the necessary supplies, excepting, of 
course, your personal equipment. 

It will be necessary for you to obtain a non- 
resident hunting license, costing $15, or else run 
the risk of replenishing some watchful constable 
and squire with spending money. They always 
happen around in time to collect a fine. These 
permits may be obtained at the county courthouse 
at Knoxville or Maryville. 

I trust you will not think my information use- 
ful for a case of the “blues” if I further advise 
that bears are not too plentiful and the chance 
of returning empty-handed is not too remote.— 
Hal H. Hale. 


Maps for Your Trip 

C. S., OHIO:—Got your letter of recent date, 
and am with you again. If you are going by 
car, before we go ahead, I want you to write 
to... .. for a 1929 Road Map of the state of 
New York. This map is free and is the finest 
of its kind. It shows every road of any worth 
and is worth its weight in gold. 

You want to go further than Old Forge? Sure, 
my dear man, the whole of New York state is 
yours, but the roads end around Old Forge. 


I am going to ask you to write to. .... for 
the following booklets. These are gratis, but 
I will suggest that you enclose about ten cents in 
postage. These booklets are as follows: Book- 
lets 1 to 7 inclusive, number 3 being especially 
valuable, ‘Adirondack Highways.” In this book- 























et, you will get the exact location of all the 
public camp sites (open log lean-tos). 


ns 


For camping equipment, grub lists, etce., 
would strongly suggest that you purchase from 
tle Ovrtpoor Lire Recreation Library, 1824 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo., the following book- 
lets: “The Camper’s Manual,” by the authority, 
Horace Kephart, and if you want to learn fly 
fishing, get booklet number 3 on “‘Fly-casting” by 
a real fisherman, Sheridan R. Jones. These 
booklets are worth a million dollars to the be- 
ginner at the camping and fishing game. 


For individual maps in further detail (topo- 
graphical maps) I will refer you to..... for 
a key map of the topographical quadrangles of 
New York state. After you decide on just 
where you want to go, get as many quadrangles 
as you find necessary for your trip. These sell 
for 15 cents a quadrangle and are the most 
iccurate maps I know of. They show you every 
road, trail, spring and any and everything of 
any real value to the outdoorsman. 

Please remember, you can purchase all grub 
at Old Forge or any other place here in our little 
old New York state. And, if you think you 
need any more detailed information than I’ve 
given you here, swing your pen this-a-way and 
see if you don’t get a real reply. 

You asked me whether you can take your 
Savage Sporter along to dig a hole in our wood- 
cks, red squirrels, hawks, crows and owls; 
sure you can, but I’d suggest that you get a 
hunting permit for same. Write to..... at 
Albany, New York. Resident’s license fee is 
$1.25, nonresidents, a little more. 

Well, here’s luck in your trip, lotsa fun and 
fish, and hope you don’t run outa gas 20 miles 
from nowheres!—Milton Halsey. 





cht 





About Idaho 

I. L. H., IOWA:—To begin with, Idaho is 
naturally gifted as one of the last game frontiers 
in the United States. Many streams are hard 
of access, which is perhaps fortunate, making it 
necessary for one to pack in, either by pack train 
or shank’s horses; a pack train being necessary 
if one wishes to stay very long. However, there 
are a number of lakes, notable among them being 
Priest Lake, about 82 miles from Spokane, north 
and east; Pend Oreille Lake, second largest 
body of fresh water in the United States, con- 
taining cutthroat or black-spotted trout, char, 
Dolly Varden trout, and bass in the sloughs in 
the northern part of the lake; Priest Lake, by the 
way, has some fine cutthroat and char fishing; 
Hayden Lake, 34 miles east of Spokane, has 
both small and large-mouth bass and cutthroat 
trout; Fernan Lake, 1 mile east of Coeur d’Alene, 


has some fine large-mouth bass, running to 6 or 


7 pounds; Hauser Lake, about 25 miles east 
of Spokane, has bass and cutthroats. You do 
not state how much time you wish to spend 
there, so it is hard to recommend trips. For 
streams, there are the St. Joe River, on up from 
Avery, Ida.; the North Fork of the Coeur d’Alene 
River from Pritchard up to the junction of Tepee 
and Independence Creeks, being closed from 


there, up both creeks; all streams emptying into | 


Priest Lake are closed, which is, of course, a 
good thing as they form a perpetual hatchery. 
Carl F. Mohr. 





New York Fishing and Hunting 

F. S., N. Y.:—You might leave Route 9W 
at Kingston, N. Y., and take Route 19 to 
Phoenicia. To save yourself money for camping 
privileges, it would be well to camp at a free 
public camp site, maintained by the state, and 
there is one between Lanesville and Edgewood. 
It will not be officially open then, but you can 
camp there, and do so under good conditions. Or 
you could camp at the public camp site at or near 


Woodland, and not a great ways from the Esopus 
Creek. There is also a camp site at Beaver | 
Kill, where perhaps you would be near better | 


streams. 

When you get settled at your camping spot, 
you should seek out the streams away from the 
roads and beaten paths. You will have much 
better luck. Be sure to inquire at one of the 
small towns for the best place to get the 
speckled beauties or brown trout. Get plenty 
of night crawlers, and put two or three on the 
hook at one time, and fish slowly. Also take 
a good variety of wet and dry flies of all colors, 
especially brown, gray-black, white, and mix- 
tures. Be sure to take some bucktail flies along; 
they have been found to work excellently in many 
Streams. You will tempt the big brown trout 
with them. If you can get live minnows for 
bait, you are all set for a good time. 


I enjoy woodchuck hunting, and often have 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL@TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Hunt in the wilds of Canada 
where moose, deer, bear, caribou, 
mountain goat and mountain 
sheep break trail for you to fol- 
low. Know the thrill of life in 
unspoiled forests where sights 
are lined on worthy targets. 
Come to Canada, wheretrophies 
await you. 


Full information on Canadian 
hunting and the famous Lake 
of the Woods region of Western 
Ontario from the nearest Cana- 
dian National office or from 
C. K. Howard Tourist and Con- 
vention Bureau, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal. 
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Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 
ground on Cache la Poudre 
River, one of the finest trout 
streams in the state. 

112 Miles from Denver. 
Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 
| £ American Plan—$3.50 per day, 
up; $18.00 per week, up. 





Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 


P. O. Home, Larimer Co., 


Colo. 








\ Swiss Chalet in Roeky Mountains. Rid- 
} ing horses. Altitude 8,000 feet. 

Cuisine unsurpassed. Only 33 miles from 
Denver over beautiful mountain highways. 
No trip to Colorado would be complete with- 
out a visit to Brook Forest. 


Write for reservations now. 


Edwin F. Welz, 


Brook Forest, Colo. 
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GET YOUR BOATING BOOK 
| FROM THE OUTDOOR LIFE 


BOOK SHOP, DENVER, COLO. ! by umMER HUNTING CO., Lander, Wyo, 
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Prolong the pleasure of your hunt by having 
your big game skilfully mounted. Moose, bear, 
sheep, caribou, goats and all others look alive when 
mounted by Jonas Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog show- 
ing famous mountings, free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 








ALLAN RANCH 


Beyond All Roads 
Bear, Elk, Deer, Trout, Scenery. Pack 
Trips. House Guests. Warm Plunge. 
Shots guaranteed at Elk on 10-day hunt for 
$150. No shots, no pay. Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana 














“CATCH” “BIG” “TROUT” 


We take you to the best trout fishing in America. 
We furnish everything including board and lodging 
and have a minimum rate of $5.00 a day. 

Bear Hunting with dogs all summer 
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FOR SALE 


abounding with trout of all kinds, pike and 
pickerel, surrounded by woods where moose and deer 
are plentiful. Easily accessible by auto or railway. 
No conditions to be discussed before investigation 
or exploration is made by intending purchaser. This 
territory is located in the townships of Boucher and 
Carignan, St. Maurice territory. Apply to owner, 
Philippe Bigue, Power Building, Trois-Rivieres, 
Province of Suebec, Canada. 


Lakes 














HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big Game-Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, 
Deer. I guarantee shots at big game. 
Pack trips in summer to Yellowstone 
Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 


and Other Points. 
Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 








HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


guaranteed to each license, also plenty of 
bear, lion and turkey One million acres of abso- 
lutely virgin forest American guides We guar- 


antee full protection to all parties Best 
references. El Paso, Texas, Port of Entry. 
Address 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. 


ill Farnsworth 


Colonia Garcia, Chih., 


Buck 


Mexico 








‘Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, | 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us forinformation and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 
Plummer Hunting Co. 











Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
| LANDER 








: “MEXICO” 
: Big Game Hunting 1,000,000 acres : 
: For particulars write “3 
: E. A. ees Del Rio, Texas 





Sonnktey Club tteen- 
bership for Sale 


Membership in all year upper New York Country Club. 

Winter and summer sports including fishing, swimming, 

riding, skating, tennis, etc. Cottage settlement, lodge 

and restaurant. Accessible by motor and train service. 

Membership closed. Will appeal tolovers of outdoor life, 
Box 550, c/o Outdoor Life 














HUNT 


Jaguar, Lion, Cat and Bear 


in Mexico with a pack of real big game dogs, 
with Frank Keckler, for a quarter of a century 
outfitter and guide for big game hunters. 


References given Satisfaction assured 
MUZQUIZ, COAH., MEXICO 

















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in 
the West. Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing 
in Season. TERMS REASONABLE. Thirty 


years’ experience in hunting in West. Best of 








reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 
“Off the Beaten Trail’ 


SIX POINT LODGE 
Paudash, Ontario 
A LOG CABIN CAMP on be —s ge ig rong 
in the heart of the CANADIA green pine for 
MANY LAKES. WONDERFU * VIRG IN r ISHING 


BLACK BASS—TROUT 
Canoe—swim—ride—explore—shoot 
Finest cuisine. Homemade bread. Excellent coffee. Fresh vege- 
tables. Our own cows and chickens. Good beds. Screened 


cabins. Bookle 
A'D Groene, Mer.,Poudash, Ont., N.Y. Office, 304 World Bldg. 


Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


American Trout-Stream Insects 
By Louis Rhead 

Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should own this 

first and only work on its subject The book contains 

colored plates of over one hundred insects trout consume, 

full charts, ete ’ 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 














| ence a taste of the real outdoors there. 





| the deer and bear country, 
Net $2.50 | 
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gone out for a day’s hunt with the auto. I would 
the country roads where travel is light, 
slowly would see several in a 
sighted, park the car, get 
cover to a _ convenient 
place to shoot. You will find them in_ fields, 
rough clearings, and in the country where hills 
Watch the sunny side of hills closely, 
probably discover many of the 
should be a warm, sunny 
results You might have luck 
getting and hawks, but with a .22 you 
will need plenty of patience, skill, and 

shooting. You will have to be extremely careful 
to keep under cover and out of sight in the woods. 
You will find crows most anywhere, and hawks 
frequently will be seen flying over fields. When 
the birds light somewhere within range, then 
you can take steady aim for a “pop shot.” I 
can not say what luck you will have with the 
birds and a .22, but you will derive a lot of 
fun tramping about looking for them. You will 
be doing a good turn if you can shoot a few 
woodchucks, crows, and hawks, for they do con- 


follow 
and going along 
day. When one is 
out, and sneak under 


abound. 
and you will 
familiar 
day for best 


mounds. It 


crows 
accurate 


siderable damage to the farmer. It would also 
be doing a good turn toward saving the brook 
trout if you could shoot any blue herons you 


night see along the streams. They are a great 
enemy to the trout. 

go tarther and make a trip to the 
Adirondack Mountains, you would be well re- 
paid with an ideal outing. The trouble is that 
the time of year may be forbidding in that sec- 
tion, for it is likely to be very cold, and _ per- 
ground. Again, it 


If you could 


haps too much snow on the 
may be just right. The superb, and 
you will have a chance to long hikes 
and good fishing trips. If you can go that far, 
[ would suggest you go to Amsterdam, then to 
Johnstown, then to Gloversville. From there get 
on Route 80 to go to Green Lake. You would 
like it there, but perhaps better at the mountain 
town of Arietta, a bit farther up from Green 
Lake on the same route. Arietta is a very small 
place right in the forest, and you would experi- 
You could 
nothing near 
afoot from 


scenery is 
enjoy 


find a place to pitch your tent for 
the settlement, and make short trips 


there to near-by streams for trout fishing. I think 
you would find that a very good place at which 
to locate for the fishing part of your vacation. 


You could fish the West Branch of the Sacandaga 
River, and there are also several omail lakes in 
the vicinity.x—Mortimer Norton. 


Where the Veterans Go 
R. B. S., IND.:—If you are 
will have no trouble finding a 
please you, as there is considerable 
in fishing and accommodations, and a 
does not require much traveling. 


motoring you 
vacation spot to 
variety both 
change 


[I would suggest if you are entering Michigan 


on the west side to continue to Cadillac. You 
will pass a number of small lakes on the way 
with cabins and small hotels, then east to 


Houghton Lake, and that will place you on Route 
27, taking you out of the state at Adrian. 

The bass fishing doesn’t open until June 15, 
and, if you should start before that time, about 
all you could fish for would be perch and pan 
fish and trout. Either Cadillac or Houghton 
Lake is convenient for trout fishing, but if you 
are really interested in trout fishing I’d suggest 
Lovells, Mich. That is on the Au Sable and 
about 75 miles north of Houghton Lake. You 
will find more dyed-in-the-wool trout fishermen 
there to the square mile than any place I know. 
It is good fishing and the food is excellent, rooms 
poor but clean. Good place to loaf and fish.— 
F. Miller. 

Pennsylvania Deer 


L. I. S., N. Y.:—If£ you will drive to 
Newark, N. J., and take Route 23 to Franklin, 
turn left to Monroe, Ackerson, Branchville, 


and about 12 miles on the road 
to Lords Valley, then inquire for . .. . « «sy» 
you will find a boarding house popular with 
hunters, and right in the heart of the deer 
country. There might be a stray bear, though 
not in their habitat, and some years ago Pike 
County was stocked with elk, but it is very sel- 
dom any are killed. 
This place is about 75 miles 
but if you want better bear country you can go 
from Dingmans 8 miles north to Milford, where 
you will strike Route 6. Turn west 217 miles to 
where you can put up at the 
Hotel, and you are in the heart of 
and it is a wild place. 


Our seasons are as follows: Bear, 
year old, November 1 to December 15. 


Dingmans Ferry, 


from. Newark, 


Gaines, Pa., 


over one 
Deer, 


male, two or more points to one antler, December 
1 to 15. Elk, male, four or more points to one 
antler, December 1 to 15. No elk can be removed 
from the state, but you can take other game out. 
A nonresident license is $15 and can be procured 
in person or by mail from any county treasurer 
or from the secretary of the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 

I don’t know where you would be certain to 
find elk, but if you should decide to try the 
Gaines section, and you go out a day or so 
ahead of time (as I would suggest, to sort of get 
the lay of things and a camp site or boarding 
place), stop at this place 7 miles west of Scran- 
ton and look me up, and I can give you much 
more information. My phone is 444. 

We do not allow Sunday hunting here, and 
there are a number of regulations about big 
game hunting, such as keeping a roster of your 
party, etc., that you should familiarize yourself 
with 

I would be pleased to learn what success you 
meet with if you follow any of these suggestions. 


—H. H. Smith. 


January Duck Shooting in Louisiana 

A. J. T., WIS.:—January duck shooting in 
Louisiana is at its best during the open season. 
Lake Charles, Lake Arthur, Florence, near Guey- 
dan, Abbeville and points near the mouth of the 
Mississippi River south of New Orleans are 
noted duck shooting territory. 

One of the largest and most conveniently 
equipped duck clubs in Louisiana is located south 
of Abbeville. Large, comfortable builaings for 
both men and women are located separately; 
they are electrically lighted, with waterworks, 
are sanitarily equipped, with ice factory and 
refrigerator plant. 

The state of 
club south of New Orleans. 
and very reasonable in price. 
general conveniences all that 
for. Write the Conservation 

. . » + «» Commissioner, New Orleans, 
you will be given all the facts. 

Duck shooting in Louisiana will possibly be 
better in January this season than formerly. 
Ducks generally come to the Louisiana coast first, 
and after eating out the food go west. This year 
ducks settled on the Texas coast first and are 
just now coming into Louisiana marshes. Ducks 
are now very plentiful along the Texas coast, at 
Anahuac, High Island, Matagorda Bay, Rock- 
port and Point Isabel, and will possibly be plenti- 
ful throughout the season. Geese are also plenti- 
ful in this territory, both the ring-necked and 
the brant. 

The best ring-necked goose territory in either 


Louisiana conducts a_ shooting 
Splendid shooting 

Buildings and 
could be asked 
Commission, 
La.,, and 


Louisiana or Texas is on the lands of the 
Crowley Club, north of White Lake in Ver- 
milion Parish. Mallard ducks are also plenti- 


ful in the same territory. A are 
Crowley, La., is head of this ela. Florence, 
just south of Gueydan, is an ideal duck shooting 
ground. Also there is fine fishing. This club 
has a splendid house, steam-heated, electrically- 
lighted and sanitary conveniences. . 

Gueydan, La., is the manager.—D. L. McPherson. 


Oriental Big Game 

E. H. D., CUBA:—In Burma you will find 
the same regulations as are in effect in India. 
In landing you simply declare your firearms and 
ammunition, being careful not to take a .303 rifle 
with you, since that caliber is not permitted be- 
cause it is the caliber used in the Army. The 
superintendent of police at Rangoon will put 
you in touch with the Forest Officer, who will 
advise you what blocks (areas of hunting ground) 
are vacant. You simply take one of these at a 
cost of about $12.50 per month. No difficulty 
will ever be found in shooting in an English 
colony. English like hunting too much them- 
selves. Such closed seasons as there are cor- 
respond to the rainy season, when you wouldn’t 
want to shoot anyway. 

The only time I ever hunted in Siam I came 
in the back gate, so to speak, and couldn’t get 
in touch with any officials, so I can’t tell you 
much about it. On landing you get a _ pro- 
visional permit for your firearms with the under- 
standing that you will apply for the regular one 
within fifteen days after landing. Hunt in 
Siam between November 1 and January 31. 
It is too wet at other times. Siamese are mostly 
all of the Buddhist faith; i. e., they believe in 
the reincarnation of the human soul in animals. 
Therefore, no Siamese in good standing ever kills 
anything—temples infested with cobras being 
not uncommon. For that reason you might find 
some difficulty there. I think probably you 
would, since no one I know ever hunts there, 














I happen to be 
assistant military attache to Siam as well as to 
China and can find out more if you want me to. 

In French Indo-China there are rules and 
regulations and concessionaires beaucoup! In 
hunting in French Indo-China go to Saigon and 
thence to the Plateau of Liangbian. It is divided 
into the preserved district, the protected district, 
and the free district. Hunting license in pre- 
served district costs 200 piastres (about $100 
U. S. currency) and allows you to collect one 
caur, one elephant, two wild oxen (deer are 
restricted). License is good for three months. 
In the free district licenses are cheaper. Liang- 
bian can be reached by auto and train from 
Saigon, 

February, 
for hunting. 

Wie ts s.% = <t<% , Garde General des Forets 
A Dalat, and let him know what guns you are 
going to bring in and ask him to notify the 
authorities in advance of your arrival, since the 
French are very slow, though sure. 

French Indo-China is the best place left in the 
world to hunt. And the best place there is the 
spot where Annam, Laos, and Cambodia join. 
There is abundance, but Liangbian is good and 
more easily accessible. 

In Dalat you will get a tiger all right. They 
are baited, and it is as much sport as shooting 
a cat off the back fence. Good sport for tiger 
is to get a head lamp and go walking along the 
road at night. You'll get many things besides 
tigers that way, and a couple of thrills thrown 
in. Use an auto. or pump gun with buckshot. 
Of course you might want an elephant, so have 
along with your big rifle-—Capt. P. G. 


and that is probably the reason. 


March and April are the best months 


a boy 
Tenney. 
Try the Davis or Chisos Mountains 

W. E. A. M., TEX.:—As to your hunting 
trip, I would suggest either the Davis or Chisos 
Mountains. The Davis Mountains, west of Fort 
Davis, Tex., contain several species of deer, 
three of bear, and two of turkey. Quite a bit 
of hunting all over the state this year, so I 
would suggest getting to hunting grounds as 
quickly as possible. 

The Chisos Mountains, South Brewster County, 
offer unusually good hunting in the way of deer, 
bear and blue quail. Not many turkeys left there, 
however. The turkey crop’s depletion is due more 
to the ravages of wolves and other wild animals, 
than to mankind. The best blue quail shooting 
in the state is in South Brewster County; also, 
deer and bear are always there, because they 
ford the Rio Grande out of Mexico. 

You won’t go wrong at either place. The 
Llano River, anywhere in Mason County or 
Llano County, offers good fishing. Devils River, 
Val Verde County, offers good fishing, although 
many anglers have trouble in gaining access to 
its waters.—John Jay Arthur, Jr. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 


is accompanied by a stamped return en- | 
velope and by the certificate below, when 


properly filled out. 








| Hree Service 
Certificate 


HiS CERTIFIES that I |B 

am a reader of OUTDOOR } 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). : 


Name... “ 





Address = 
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id you say 
USKIES, 


... then write or wire 
for latest reports from 
Canadian Fish Scouts 


You can’t hunt fish with dogs, but you can 
Don’t waste your 
whole vacation trying to learn where 
You can plan your 
trip on authentic tips from experienced 
fish scouts reporting regularly to us on 
Canada’s best waters. Try this specialized 
service this summer. Many anglers enthu- 
siastically testify to the big hit it made last 
year. You'll get fish facts—and then real 
trout, too— 


find them with scouts. 


and when they bite. 


fishing. Bass, ‘wall-eyes,’’ 
mame your kind. 


For latest fishing tips and information, address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


4958 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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BEEBEBEEEBEEEHEEE SE 
TWELVE HUNDRED 


MUSKIES 


—including 220 over 30 Ibs. and 12 over 
45 lbs. were taken last season at our 
camps in 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
—unexcelled fishing for Muskies, Large 
and Small Mouth Bass, Lake Trout, 
Northern Pike, etc., in the thousands of 
lakes around our string of camps located 
at Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay, Height 
of Land, and other famous locations. 
Full information on request. 
Address 


E. D. Calvert, Cedar Island Camp, 


Rainy River, Ontario 
RBEREEBEEBSEHEEBEHEEBE SB 





Where You Get 
PRIZE MUSKIES 


Also wonderful bass, wall-eyed 
pike, northern pike, and salmon trout 
Probably no country in the world af- 
fords better fishing than is to be found 
in the Lake of the Woods Waters. 
This is the time for not only the best 
of fishing, but no flies or mosquitoes 
make an outing on Lake of the Woods 
one to be long remembered, and as we 
are equipped to take care of canoe 
parties, we suggest this as the ideal 
time for your outing. 

Write or wire, Denis Chabot, 
Lake of the Woods Lodge 
Emo, Ont., Canada 
A resort for sportsmen by a sportsman 











CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi- Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


real North Woods Bungalow Camp with eve comfort in 
he heart of four million ‘Scres virgin forest—1502 Lakes, 
Wondertul fishing and Bathing Beaches. Guides, Boats, 
Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from 

Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. rite for booklets. 
T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P.O 


Lake Timagami, ‘Ontario. Canada 

















The Most Prized of Trorkies 
Gain fame, sport, pleasure as big game hun- 
ter. Add to your trophy collection. Our 1929 











patrons bagged 133 trophies—19 Kodiak 
Brown, 11 Grizzly, 4 Glacier, 28 Blacks 
18 Moose, 31 Sheep, 18 Caribou, 4 

Game in abundance in America’s Last 

tier. 

Now booking Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai 
Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou, Goat 
Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, Glacier and Slack 
Bear. Operating in all parts Central Western, 


Southwestern Alaska. Zoats, horses, white 
guide, etc., furnished. Each hunt individually 
planned. Folder available. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 
“ALASKA GUIDES” 
ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
Headquarters. 


Box L Anchorage, Alaska 








TIGER, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 
French Indo China 


English speaking guides. Open season throt ghout year 
Near Angkor. Easy of access, extremely interesting, ar 
very inexpensive. 

References, by permission; The Honorable ‘Theo lore 
Roosevelt, Governor General Government Hot Sar 
Juan, Porto Mico; Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Kans as City 
Missouri. Addres 


Since J. DeFosse and Son, 
Suoi Kiet, via Saigon, French Indo China 




































Keep Him Out or Tuose Raprips! 
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Poison! 
(Editorial) 


40 MAGAZINE in this country stands more 
ready to support the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
3 logical Survey than does OUTDOOR LIFE. 
The theory of this bureau is beyond re- 
proach. It has both scientific and admin- 
istrative duties in wild life conservation which make it 
extremely powerful and important. It is a kind of 
General Staff Headquarters for the army of wild life 
conservationists. The troops look to it for leadership, 
for inspiration. 

And in the last few years they have counted upon it 
in vain. Under the leadership of Paul Redington it 
has gone from bad to worse. Once conservative, it is 
now reactionary. Once dominated by a small clique 
of scientists, it has now become dominated by politi- 
cians and power-loving pseudo-naturalists. Once 
reasonably open to arguments on all sides of wild life 
questions, it has developed an inferiority complex and 
become aggressively offensive. Time and again, sug- 
gestions as to its policies, offered only with the best in- 
terests of wild life at heart, by acknowledged natural- 
ists, have been scorned by the Biological Survey, 
which has replied, in effect, “We have all the facts. 
It’s our business to interpret them. No facts you can 
cite are as comprehensive as ours. Keep out!” 

Now it is not our purpose to regale our readers with 
generalities. Besides, we openly admire some of the 
research into wild life habits engaged in by scientists 
employed by the Survey, and we really want to be fair 
tothe Survey. But let us look at three specific indict- 
ments against the recent policies of Redington’s bu- 
reau. - If the masses of sportsmen think that the Sur- 
vey's leadership in these matters has been wise and 
forceful, we will be only too ready to acknowledge our 
mistake. 





IRST, the Survey stalled on duck bag limit reduction 

for seven years. Redington proclaimed a duck census 
(Count-the-ducks) which accomplished nothing, and 
was quite unreliable even by Redington’s own admis- 
sion. The facts on this census were never made public. 
But it finally had to be given up. Last fall the Survey, 
after opposing the wishes of 95 per cent of the sports- 
men, was forced to give up stalling and announce a fif- 
teen limit. For almost ten years, prominent leaders in 
conservation have been demanding the fifteen limit. 
The Survey only grew more stubborn in defense of the 
twenty-five limit. Inthe end the Woolworth Building 
had to topple on Redington’s head before he realized 
that he had been wrong. 

Secondly, the Survey has approved game regula- 
tions for Alaska which practically remove all protec- 
tion from the Alaska brown bear. This has been done 
solely to please the sheepmen, as everyone knows. 
Stewart Edward White, OUTDOOR LIFE, and thou- 
sands of sportsmen have protested. First the Survey 
weaseled by sending out a press bulletin, 
entitled, “Alaska Bears Still Have Legal 
Protection."’ Then they issued a mislead- 
ing bulletin in which their executive of- 
ficer in Alaska claims ““The Alaska brown 
bear is innodanger of extermination.” He 
cites certain closed seasons in certain sec- 
tions. He cites certain areas that have 
always been “‘game sanctuaries.” But in 


his entire defense he does not so much as mention the 
chief provision of the new regulations to which con- 
servationists object—namely, the provision which 
makes it legal for a resident to kill any number of bears 
any place if in the judgment of the resident the bears are 
considered dangerous to “persons or property.” 

Now I think a man of ordinary logic will agree that 
such a statement, which utterly ignores the very pro- 
vision in the game regulations which has caused the 
protests, savors of an attempt to pull the wool over 
people's eyes. And even if we put such chicanery 
aside, the fact remains that the Survey is not properly 
upholding the outdoorsman’s interests when it sub- 
mits (in this case as in so many others) to dictation 
from the enemies of wild life. 

Thirdly, the Survey's predatory animal poisoning 
program has recently been exposed to convincing 
criticism on the ground that numberless valuable fur 
bearers are destroyed wantonly, game animals as well 
as so-called “predatory animals.”” The July issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE presented a protest against the Sur- 
vey s poisoning which was signed by 148 of the 
nation’s leading natural scientists, men connected 
with the largest museums and wild life research insti- 
tutions. But to date Redington’s bureau continues 
to ignore these sane criticisms from men fully qualified 
to know whereof they speak. 


ENUINE outdoorsmen who have known the facts 
have long despised the wholesale slaughter of game 
animals which has resulted from organized poisoning 
But no description of the poison brigade's atrocities 
that we have seen is equal in vividness to Jordan K 
Smith's article published in our Conservation Depart- 
ment this issue. 

The article is entitled ‘‘Field Observations of Bio- 
logical Survey Poisoning.” Don't miss it. You will 
learn facts which will horrify you—facts which are usu- 
ally obscured by the Survey's self-laudatory bulletins 
to the press, and by the distance from civilization at 
which most of the revolting work goes on. 

If, after you have read Mr. Smith's description of the 
mother bear and her two cubs found locked in death 
near the pool where they went after being poisoned 
if, after you have read that, you can still believe 
Redington’s blithe generalities about the great work of 
his poison brigade, our faith in you as sportsmen will 
be sadly shaken. 

But do you think the Survey will give the slightest 
heed to these criticisms of its work? Not if its recent 
record is any criterion. It has the “‘facts,"’ and the 
facts you or I may gather don’t mean a thing. 

Let me repeat that OUTDOOR LIFE will back 
the Survey when its heads are men who are frank, 
courageous, and openly on the side of wild life 
Above I have mentioned three respects in which 
we think the Survey lays itself wide 
open to the charge of weak and incom- 
petent leadership. Who will answer 
these charges? 

No one. But in a few weeks Paul 
Redington will probably issue a Govern- 
ment bulletin, entitled, “Biological Sur- 
vey Poisoning Lauded as Great Boon t 
Sheep Raisers”! 
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I want to see our game, 
especially our ducks and 
geese, get a fair break. 

Until early last winter, 
1929, everything was going 
lovely in the Conservation 
Department in Louisiana. 
Good, efficient agents were 
in the field and were doing 
some commendable’ work. 
The Department and all its 
employes were cooperating 
very willingly with the Fed- 
eral Government in endeav- 
oring to bring to justice all 
violators of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. As a rule, 
this class of violations are 
committed by swamp dwell- 
ers, or those of Indian, 
French, and Spanish de- 
scent, who live on the edge 
of the hundreds of lakes and 
bayous comprising this dis- 
trict. These folks all have 
small dugout boats, while a 
large number own old, 
cheap outboard motors. 
Their business is usually 
trapping, hunting, and 
whisky running; in other 
words, they much prefer to 
violate the law rather than 
to abide by it. These fellows 
usually find an outlet for all 
their illegal game through 
night clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants, and small stores lo- 
cated in the large cities, as 
well as in the smaller towns. 
This bootlegging of game is 
the most difficult thing in 
the world to apprehend. 
Anyone down in this coun- 
try can buy whisky, but 
your entire family tree must 
be known before you will 
be served with duck or 
other game. 

As far as I am able to 
determine, at this time, 
about the only objects that 
the good sportsmen of the 
state of Louisiana have 


*Editorial Note:—The author of this article can not 
allow his name to be publicly known because he is in a 
position to suffer personally from politicians who will 
resent his exposure. The editors may say, however, that 
he ts a recognised conservationist and has never been in 


politics. 


QHE .game in Louisiana has its back to the Gulf 
Conservation Commission is 
protecting the violators in their endeavor to push 
Now, let me state that I-am 
not connected with the state of Louisiana, never have been, 
and never expect to be, therefore, have no ax to grind. But 


and the new State 


wai the game overboard. 
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By A Propos* 








Solely for WHAT Service? 


ee IS always pathetic to contemplate 
those states which have to lift their 
conservation policies above the mire of 
politics. But it is especially bitter to con- 
sider this situation in the case of a state 
exceptionally endowed with the natural 
assets requisite for leadership in conserva- 
tion and propagation. ‘‘Fish and game 
can not vote’’—and Louisiana sportsmen 
do not, probably because their suspicions 
are being lulled by the sweet praise which 
Commissioner Maestri is heaping upon 
himself. As a lesson in political technique, 
our readers may admire these sweeping 
strokes of whitewash self-applied by Maes- 
tro Maestri (himself) in a letter taking 
umbrage at our asking our subscribers, 
instead of him, about game conditions in 
Louisiana. ‘The attaches of this Depart- 
ment,” he writes, “have been appointed 
by the present incumbent regardless of 
party affiliations and solely for the service 
required by this very important Depart- 
ment. ... All appointments have met 
with the general approval of the public 
and particularly that element of people 
who are deeply concerned in conservation. 
Both State and Federal conservation 
statutes are rigidly enforced.”’ And so on 
for two pages. 

But nothing in his letter has any bearing 
on the fact that the Conservation Com- 
missioners chief qualifications for the 
office he holds are the fact that he has 
been politically active in support of . 
Governor Huey Long both before and 
after his appointment and the fact that he 
has vigorously supported a platform which 
included public derision for hunters and 
for the expense of game law enforcement. 








t pecrnitinn 
In Louisiana 


to be thankful for are the two honest and fair U. S. District 
Judges, both of whom can wipe tears from their eyes and 
at the same time say, “Two hundred to $500 and thirty to 
ninety days,” to all violators of our Migratory Bird law. 
The only drawback at this time is due to the fact that there 
is not an agent of the present Conservation Department who 


is permitted, or even has a 
desire, to bring any business 
before these able jurists. If 
a state agent attempted to 
do his duty, he would not 
be allowed to get anywhere 
with it, besides he would 
stand in danger of losing his 
position. The present Com- 
mission and its officers are 
entirely too busy collecting 
$5 and $10 license fees from 
everyone who sells a crab or 
a crawdad tail, to be both- 
ered with protecting ducks, 
geese, and other local game. 
Besides, they need __ this 
money, for they have places 
to use it, and the “race 
horses” ran very erratically 
this season—perhaps some 
“well-placed greenbacks” 
dried up after being placed 
in the “pot.” 

Anyway, the present Con- 
servation Department just 
can not be bothered with 
apprehending game hogs— 
and, anyway, haven’t the 
sheriffs and their deputies 
been notified to see that 
these laws are enforced?! 
Well, brothers, you can 
gamble that every wink that 
a sheriff gives means a 
vote. These politicians 
eat roast wild duck in res- 
taurants, and I happen to 
know of three or four of 
these restaurants that will 
have an appointment with a 
certain U. S. Judge in the 
near future. Uncle Sam has 
put a U. S. Game Protector 
down there, and this U. S. 
Game Protector of the Bio- 
logical Survey and the two 
U. S. District Judges, plus 
what aid may be obtained 
by one violator squealing on 
the other, are the only forces 
that are available for the 
protection of our waterfowl 
in the state of Louisiana. 


If a complaint is filed against a game law violator in any 


state or parish court, the defendant will be home before the 
ink is dry. If you want a conviction in the state of Louisi- 
ana, it is up to you to gain it through the U. S. Court. That 
is why the old Conservation Department instructed their 


agents to always make a Federal charge where possible 
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KLAN-AH-HAM, I 
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DIVINE ONE GETS 
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THE PEAANTRY—ELSE HE 


HORNY-HANDED DIcE 
THIS ISAFINE) POLLERS. 
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When the Caliph goes among his subjects to demand t ribute—in Louisiana. From the New Orleans Item 


against all violators, which as a rule they strictly adhered 
to; but the new Conservation administration, under the 
guidance of a-multimillionaire, have all they can do to collect 
license and permit money from fishmongers, leaving it to the 
sheriffs of the various parishes to look out for the local 
game—and the Government can protect the migratory birds 
or they may go unprotected. 


cI IS difficult for a French or Spanish Creole, a swamp, a 

boat, a gun, and ducks to live peaceably together, especially 
when the hunters know that the Conservation Department 
is saturated in politics, and that their vote counts at election. 
The only remedy for that condition that I can see is better 
Federal protection in the district, for the sportsmen can be 
depended upon to render very little aid, for the simple reason 
that those of the better class control large areas in their 
hunting clubs. They don’t seem to give a tinker’s dam 
whether the laws are violated in other parts of the state, 
just so long as they can secure the services of an agent to 
run trespassers off of their private slaughtering grounds. A 
few of these big duck club owners fought the bag reduction 
measure tooth and toenail, because they deemed it a direct 
blow at their club and thought that it would hurt them not 
only in a financial way, by the losing of members, but also 
because they would not be able to bring in with them large 
quantities of game. 

It is these same club owners who tolerate the present dead 
and sleepy administration, for the return services of an agent 
to patrol their clubs against Mr. Average Sportsman, and 
of course, as long as the parish officials are the enforcement 
arm locally, the bayou and swamp bootlegger is not going 
to complain. Sheriffs, deputies, and chiefs of police of towns 





situated in duck districts are messed up with the peddling 
of wild fowl to known parties; and these local officers are 
the first to make it their business to find out who a stranger 
is as soon as he steps foot in town. The local officers not 
only know all fowl bootleggers, but also officers who desire 
to enforce the law, therefore they get a drag in standing 
guard for the violators in the towns. 

Dr. V. K. Irion was ousted as Conservation Commissioner 
in December, 1929. His place was filled by Robert Maestri, 
whose appointment was sanctioned by Huey P. Long, Gov- 
ernor. General opinion is that this was merely a payment 
of a political debt. Mr. Maestri is a multimillionaire whose 
business has been furniture and race horse tracks. It is said 
that Governor Long informed Maestri to instruct his agents 
to lay off the enforcement of the Migratory Bird law, as he 
considered it a Government affair. It is thought that the 
main reason for this was to steer clear of the making of 
political enemies of many voters within the state. I have 
been informed by some of the agents that their inactivity was 
due to nothing more than this. 


HAVE seen wild duck served and sold in the following 

places and by the following parties since Dec. 15, 1929: 
The Blue Goose Cafe, A. Delaune, proprietor, Morgan City, 
La.: T. Teriot and A. V. Iesgrow, also Lulie Baudreaux, of 
the same locality. I have seen local law officers who were 
supposed to enforce the law in restaurants when wild ducks 
were being served. Wild duck has been served by the Majes- 
tic Hotel, Lake Charles, La. There was a man by the name 
of Servideno Gonzales, residing at Delecroix Island, La., 
arrested recently by the U. S. Game Protector for killing, 
possessing, and selling of Wilson (Continued on page 67) 
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A view of Mitchell Lake 


iwashing 


for (soats 


By Geo. Wurzburger 


ELL, Ross Parmenter, my guide, and I sure 
“siwashed” it on my goat hunt last fall. In the 


parlance of the Cariboo District of British Colum- 

bia, where our hunt took place, “siwashing” means 
“soing light and living off the country.” The Siwash In- 
dians who inhabit the Cariboo have the ability of going into 
the woods without shelter or provisions, existing on game, 
fish, and plants, and sleeping without shelter near their 
camp fires at night. And so 
today when some one goes 
into the woods with little 
equipment, expecting to live 
otf the country, the natives 
of the Cariboo call it “siwash- 
ing.” 

I don’t mind roughing it, 
but to go into a country in 
this cave man fashion where 
one hunts at an elevation of 
9,000 to 10,000 feet, miles 
from the nearest settlement, 
where frequent snowstorms 
could keep one from getting 
out for days, where fry pan, 
change of underwear, and 
everything else dispensable is 
leit behind, is hardly recom- 
mendable. But on this par- 
ticular hunt there was no 
choice in the matter. It was either go light, or not at all, 
and as [ had made up my mind to get a goat—we went. 

[ sunnose the reader wonders why it was necessary to 
“siwash.” First of all, everything we took had to be car- 
ried by us on pack board, that ingenious invention which 
has caused more cussing than any other article in the North- 
land, and still indispensable when traveling through the coun- 
try on foot. And, secondly, we had several stiff mountain 
ranges to cross with these torture racks on our backs, mak- 
ing it imperative we leave every unnecessary ounce of weight 








Mountain range across from 


behind. And still a further reason, part of our journey gét- 
ting into the goat country was to be made up Mitchell Lake 
in a dugout canoe, the only available means of transporta- 
tion afforded, and the Indian builder of this “floating coffin” 
designed it on such a minute scale it was fit for only one 
passenger. Ross and I are both fairly sizable, and since we 
had included Rusty, the Airedale, companion and assistant 
packer, it requires no further explanation why we had to 
“siwash” it. 

We had figured that, bar- 
ring accidents and delays, 
traveling hard from sunup 
until dusk, it would require 
three days to put us in the 
spot where we intended to 
camp in the goat country. 
Three days before the Ist of 
September, which is_ the 
opening date for the goat 
season, saw us with Rusty 
and our meager supplies 
stored in our outboard- 
equipped boat, leaving the 
shore of our base camp on 
Quesnel Lake. This lake is 
54 miles long and it took us 
from daybreak until about 4 
in the afternoon of the first 
day out to run up to the 
North Arm. It was a raw, squally day, storm clouds chas- 
ing ahead of the wind, which now and then opened up, 
drenching us thoroughly. But the outboard behaved beau- 
tifully, pushing us closer to the goat country all the time, 
and we settled back. smoked our pipes, and felt contented 
and happy, even though wet to the skin. 


where the hunt took place 


T ‘HE shore line of the North Arm was flat and swampy, 
overgrown with rushes and willows, and we had consid- 
erable trouble locating the channel of Mitchell River where 





















it entered the lake at this point. 
Several attempts ended with a 
stalled motor on a sand _ bar, 
necessitating jumping overboard 
and floating the boat, shoving it 
into deeper water. At last, how- 
ever, we located the channel and 
headed up the river. At first the 
water was shallow, and our pro- 
peller continually churned up 
mud and sand from the bottom, 
hut it was not long before the 
shore line narrowed, the water 
crew deeper and swifter, and 
navigating was easier. 


AT THIS particular point 
4% Mitchell River flows 
through hundreds of acres of 
swamp land, and the surround- 
ing country is a haven for all 
sorts of aquatic animals and 
birds. Ducks and geese rose up 
all around us, honking and call- «he 

ing resentfully at the disturbance Mee p. 
of their feeding by the drone of " 
our motor. Muskrats splashed 
off the sides, and with only 
noses showing swam frantically to get out of our way. With 
the motor throttled down we were negotiating a narrow 
turn when we almost ran into a large cow moose. The lady 
gave us one startled look and, throwing water in every direc- 
tion, charged up the bank, disappearing in the alders. Dead 
salmon, bellies up, were lying on the sand bars where they 
had drifted after spawning and ending their life cycles fur- 
ther up the river. Indeed, it was no hardship to “siwash” 
in a country like this, game and fish were so abundant; but 
up among the bare peaks of the goat country it was another 
story. 

Soon the channel narrowed, the river started to boil, rocks 
and trees washed down during the spring freshets hampered 
our progress, and necessitated constant poling to assist the 
motor and keep the boat moving. The shore line grew 


hilly, covered with spruce, hemlock, and ( 


Rusty, the author, Ross, 
the first goat 


cedars, the swamps were left behind, and 
we were at the end of navigable water. 
Pulling our boat far up on the shore we 
tied it securely, making sure it would be 
there upon our return, covered up the 
gas, oil, and supplies with canvas, and 
putting the pack sack we had prepared 
on Rusty, and shouldering our own, we 
The first goat, where we found him lying, 


and showing the abrupt drop if he had 
jumped from the cliff 
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The two skins 
in camp 


made our way up 
the river to an old 
cabin used during the 
winter months by a 
trapper, and which 
furnished the last hu- 
man shelter we were 
to have until our re- 
turn. That night after 
a hasty supper we stripped off our damp clothes and 
hung them before the fire to dry, rolled into our 
sleeping bags, and, although I was dog-tired, I 
slept fitfully. It seemed I had just closed my 
eyes when daybreak came—time to get started. The 
crawling out of a warm sleeping bag into cold, 
damp clothing is no joy or pleasure, but mind is 
stronger than body, and we overcame this obstacle. 
Fortunately, there were still some hot embers in 
the night’s cook fire, and it did not take long to 
coax them into flame, and we prepared our break- 
fast of coffee and bacon. 


The second goat 





S I have stated before, we were “going light.” 
My pack consisted of sleeping bag, casting rod, 
mackinaw, kodak and films, Zeiss binoculars, shells, 
some staples such as rice, beans, and coffee, and a 
strip of bacon. With my Springfield, I suppose I 
had about 40 pounds to carry, but long before the 
morning wore away the pack started growing 
heavier and heavier, for we toiled up one mountain 
side, only to drop down again when we had reached 
its summit. Rusty also (Continued on page 85) 
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A fallen monarch. Photo by courtesy of Ralph S. Packard 


Cartridges 


for the Biggest Big Game 
By Leslie Simson 


FoREWoRD BY STEWART Epwarp WHITE 

I am delighted to learn that at last Leslie Simson has 
decided to put some of his experiences into print. I 
hope he keeps it up, for I believe that, both in practical 
knowledge and in habit of close and intelligent observa- 
tion, he has more to offer than any man I know. He 
has been hunting since he was a boy; he has kept at 
it ever since; and he will undoubtedly keep at it all the 
rest of his life. He has a habit 
of swearing off Africa “be- 
cause he is getting too old for 
that sort of thing.’ I heard 
him do it a few years ago. 
Now, I understand, he is go- 
ing back to collect for the 
Academy of Science. He never 
slaughters, but, in the course 
of his long African sojourns, 
he has probably killed more 
lions than any other living 
man. That he comes in the 
category of living men is be- 
cause he is one of the coolest 
and most accurate game shots 
with whom I have ever been 
afield. JI have long urged him 
to write his lion book, and 
illustrate it with some of the 
magnificent pictures he has 
taken, and he has promised to 
do it, but he never has. If this 
article proves a first start to- 
ward it, I shall rejoice. In 
any case, whatever aspect of 
the hunting field Leslie Sim- 
son writes about, whether 
bullets for elephants, or dust 
shot for humming birds, it is 
well to sit up and pay close at- 
tention. I shall. 

STEWART Epwarp WHITE. 





Top—A rhino. 





ee 
Bottom—A b 


ov N Ovrtpoor Lire for January, I have read an article 

xy by Herbert Bradley, entitled, “What Becomes 
of the Bullets?” This interested me particular- 
witli ly, because I have had experience over a long 
period of years with the heavier British cordite rifles of 
the .450 to .577 class. Mr. Bradley shows conclusively 
by description and photos what does become of bullets 
from this type of rifle. Col. Townsend Whelen, in an 
article, “An Analysis of Game 
3ullets,” in The American 
Rifleman, Feb. 15, 1924, gives 
cuts of several of my .577-100- 
750 bullets, which lead to 
similar conclusions. 

What “should become” of 
these bullets is a matter of 
some importance to users of 
above rifles. It is easy to 
narrow this down because, on 
all soft-skinned or semisoft- 
skinned animals upon which 
soft nosed bullets are used, 
mushrooming and penetration 
are ample to insure a deep and 
large wound channel, causing 
efficient hemorrhage and ex- 
pending all energy within the 
animal. 

The solid, full jacketed bul- 
lets furnished for these rifles 
during the past thirty years 
have always seemed to me 
sadly deficient in design when 
the results required of them 
are considered, and I know 
that a number of old hunters 
of long experience in the 
African field are of the same 
opinion. 

These solid bullets are usual- 
ly used on _ heavy, _thick- 
skinned animals, where pene- 
tration (Continued on page 86) 
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Jackson Lake, 


Part II. SwarMinc CutTtHRoaAts 
HEN I say the trout swarmed in Jackson Lake 
(Wyoming), I mean it literally—they would 
fight one another off to take a lure. The par- 
ticular area of which I speak is at the base of 
the mighty Teton Range, where numberless small inlets 
from the melting snow continually feed the waters. I[ 
might add also that it is a place that can be reached only 
by water craft or by pack horse. 

Jan, my 230-pound companion, and I pulled into 
Moran, Wyo., when evening was but a few hours away, 
and the vast expanse of the glacier basin was falling 
under the shadow of the range. On the western shore 
of the lake the Tetons loomed up like an insurmount- 
able barrier, with patches of snow reaching tentacle- 
like to the water’s edge. At 
first sight we vowed to explore 
Jackson Lake thoroughly and 
without delay. 

The following morning we 
procured supplies and tackle, 
included in which were two 
Christmas decorations” 
about 4 feet long that the 
mercantile dealer had recom- 
mended for trolling for the 
giant mackinaws. It was 
our intent, however, to try 
every other lure we carried 
before using them as a last 
resort. 





BOUT 1 o’clock we shoved 
“* off. Pointing the prow 
of The Wanderer towards 
the towering crags, we 
adopted a slow but speedy blade action. Near the cen- 
ter of the lake we rode a stretch of rough water which, 
loaded as we were, served to give us a vivid impression 
of Jackson Lake. Where I was sitting in the bow, I 
was thoroughly drenched on several occasions, and we 
shipped in several gallons of water. But we kept true 
to our course, and finally completed the 15 miles, find- 
ing ourselves in quiet water just below the stupendous 
mountains. After a short rest, during which we located 
a fine camp site, we jointed our fly rods and again rode 
the clear water, though now with greater ease, since 
we had unloaded our equipment. For trial purposes 
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the home of the giant mackinaw trout 









we each fixed a different assortment of flies on our 
leaders, but, though we whipped some of the most 
promising coves, our efforts were without results. By 
this time evening was near, so again we adopted small 
pearl spoons with bait casting rods. 

[ was reeling in my third cast with a sigh that we had only 
a short time left to fish, when my line suddenly whipped tight 
and my rod arched as I had been hoping to see it. 

“Got one!” I shouted. 

“You've got nothing on me,” came the excited an- 
swer. “Take a look at my rod!” 

Surprised and unbelieving, I did so without pausing 
in my own battle, and saw his rod, heavier than mine, 
cutting capers almost like a fly rod. If my trout was 
worthy of a game battle, what was his? . From then 
on mine seemed relatively 
unimportant and I proceeded 
to coax him in more hurried- 
lv than | would have, had | 
known my companion was 
watching with envious eyes. 
As a result, my native, a 4- 
pounder, was with me, while 
Jan was still playing out 
line. Jan looked at my 
catch. 

“Just wait till you see this 
war horse,” he remarked, his 
eyes glowing. 


I FELT like recalling to him 
that a fish in the canoe is 
worth six in the lake, but | 
did not. However, aiter Jan 


The Tetons from the canoe had enjoyed about twentv 


minutes of undiluted sport, 

during which time it was my duty to chase the craft in 
whatever direction the fish took a notion to travel, | 
balked, knowing that it was advisable to return to camp 
while it was yet light enough to get things comfortably 
arranged. 

“It’s getting dark!” I exclaimed. 
now and let’s make camp.” 

Jan looked at me reproachfully. 
want me to lose him.” 

“Of course,” I returned quickly. 
night down upon us, too.” 

My companion glanced up and suddenly realized t 


“Drag in that min- 
“T know—you just 
“I’m bringing the 
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[ was right. “All right,” he acquiesced, “but, if he gets 
away, it’s all your fault.” 

“He'll be floating belly-up before he’s near enough 
to be seen,” I predicted. 

Tensely, Jan eased the trout up from the depths. He 
was afraid—and, incidentally, so was I—that the fellow 
























d, 
> ¢. Our outfit crossing over Dunraven 
ss ‘ Pass in Yellowstone Park just 
an i « behind the road snow plow 
= * 
t ! p 
Ba. 
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an 


was going to escape. I 
held the landing net in 
readiness. Now he was 
pulling the trout straight 


up. Of a sudden there 
was a slackening in the 
line and the great cut- 


throat leaped almost into 
my face and tangled the 
line with the net before 
flopping back into the 
water. How near he was! 
I made wild and sweeping 
efforts to him up, 
and | scooped the net 
everywhere but the right 
place. Then the fish 
opened up a rush, which 
ended as the 5 feet of free 
line tightened. For a moment it 
held; then there was a snap, and the 
line eased. Jan saw it as soon as I did. 
| felt myself drenched by a splash from 
his paddle. 


NiGHTS at the base of the Tetons 
were generally quite cold, but the 
days, when the sun was bright and re- 
flecting the splendor of the range, were 
beautiful. Often in the early morning 
we would startle white-tailed deer wan- 
dering near our inconspicuous 
camp. Invariably of a morning we 
would plunge, goose-fleshed and teeth 
a-chatter, into the icy water, only to 
feel the surge of new life when we were 
again. 
During the cloudless days we always used fly rods 
with spinners and salmon eggs. What genuine. sport 
we did enjoy! And genuine indeed it was—for when 


SCOOp 


A bridge on 
Yellowstone 
River 


too 


dry and warm 


we had a trout to the surface we would disengage the 
hook and free the fellow, I do believe, to strike again. 


Bruin thought 
our ‘‘amphibr- 






Firehole Creek, Yellowstone Park 


Above the depths right next to the perpendicular 
cliffs we would paddle, dropping our lures into clear 
but apparently bottomless water. Our spinners would 
flash at a depth of perhaps 5 feet, and from out of the 
crystal depths would dart the cutthroats. But they were 
not exactly swarming, as Bill Wahl had claimed they 
would be. Indeed, we still had more to learn of Jackson 
Lake. At length we tired of merely catching the 
plenteous species, as everyone does with that which is 
easy to get, and longed for a tussle with a giant macki- 
naw, though we were still determined not to use the 
recommended absurd “decorations” which the dealer 
had misnamed lures. But we fixed some 6-inch spoons 
with weighted leaders onto our lines and began to tro | 
at a depth of perhaps 75 feet. For two hours on one 
occasion we wasted our time thus. When I presently 
found myself hung up on something as secure as Mount 
Moran, I pulled steadily until my line broke, never 
shedding a tear for the loss of the unattractive spoon. 

With a shrug I reached for my tackle box and after 
several minutes succeeded in disentangling my “Christ- 
mas decoration.” I regarded it disgustedly as 
it clattered about the canoe but, after a word 
of encouragement from Jan, looped it onto 


was for his ee T : s ete " . * 
own pleasure. MY line. No slugs were needed on that con- 
traption, so I tossed it overboard and 
watched its capers along the side of the 


canoe. 

“It’s a mighty dumb fish that will strike 
that thing,” I muttered. 

“He'd have to be, to be in keeping with the 
lure and the angler,” came the wise crack. 

“Yeah? Just watch me!” And I played 
out line. 


AN merely gave me an amused glance but, 

I must confess, did his part admirably with 

a paddle, in order that the numerous spoons, 

2 spinners, and beads might revolve. It was 
then along about 3 o’clock, and our stomachs 
were growling for food. Jan presently sug- 
gested that we return to camp and gorge 
ourselves, and I was quite ready to agree 


with him. My trolling activities seemed 
hopeless. It followed that we turned the 


prow of The Wanderer in the direction of 
camp, though I still trolled mechanically. 
My mind upon my stomach, I was all ready 
to reel in my lure when, 200 yards from 
shore, my line grew tight. 

“Hung up again,” muttered 
Jan, irritably. 

“Maybe it’s a mackinaw,” | 
suggested. “At least there’s 
something alive on the end.” 

“Aw—you're just dragging a 
water-logged branch along the 
bottom.” 

Jan backed the canoe so that 
I might have a better chance to 
free my hook. A hundred feet or 
more we returned, but still my 
contraption seemed _ snagged 
still farther back. 

“That’s funny!” I exclaimed. 
“My line seems to be running 


back. I can feel something 
pulling, too.” 
“Bologny!” replied Jan. 
“We’ lrifting straight 
ere not driiting straight. 
Pull that thing up—I’m 


starved.” 
Somewhat reluctantly I be- 
gan to pull. The snag seemed 
to give, and my line came slowly in. Reeling was diff- 
cult, so I handed my rod to Jan and continued to pull 
hand over hand. I could still feel heavy tugs, but I 
laid it to the fact that the canoe was now rocking 
heavily on rippled water. Presently I felt the line give, 
and just as I was congratulating myself upon a lucky 
recovery—swish !—my line was jerked from my _ hands. 











.. Under the canoe it slashed, and my rod, held loose- 
ly by my companion, smacked down on the side of the 
canoe. Twenty feet on the opposite side of the craft, 
a huge, dark beast shot to the surface, swirled at the 
end of my free line, with his body half out of the water. 
For several seconds he was at the surface, shaking his 
head like a great bull; the “absurd” contraption rattled 
from his mouth. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “Gimme that pole!” 

But Jan was intent upon keeping the canoe upright, 
for between me and the fish he was as busy as a one- 
armed man at a free lunch counter. 

Again the war horse mackinaw lurched to the end of 
my free line, which had been tangled by an untimely 
backlash and would not play out. In a few seconds there 
came the sound I was dreading to hear. Snifk!—the 
parting of my line... The bronze beast sank into the 
depths of his element, and my heart sank to the bottom of 
the canoe. 


66 ELL—as we were about to do when that lousy min- 

now interrupted us,” said Jan in an attempt to be 
cheerful. “Let’s go and eat. We'll fix you another arrange- 
ment out of tin cans.” Feeling rather downcast, I be- 
gan to sing a woeful ballad: “When the mush begins 
to rush down father’s vest . . .” Which reminded me 
of my stomach. Then I thought of food and felt 
better. 

The heavy throlling thereafter was 
logically to be the lot of my com- 
panion, since he possessed the only 
other lure which seemed to be effec- 
tive with the big mackinaws. Im- 
mediately after our meal we were 
again upon the water. Very care- 
fully Jan tested his line and discov- 
ered, after breaking off several short 9 
lengths, that his chances to hold a ¥ 
giant trout “would be increased if ' 
he changed his line.” Immediately Pi 
he reeled on his heaviest line, 


Jackson Lake nestles be- 
tween giant crags, with 
here and there a low shore 


arranged his “decoration,” ‘and after 
tying and retying several loops had it 
fixed to his liking. 

“There,” he announced with pride. 
“The war horse that strikes that is go- 
ing to have the devil’s own time in 
getting off—or fooling me.” He looked 
at me meaningly as he spoke. 

“We'll see,” I muttered ominously. 
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Mount Moran from the lake 


The writer on the 
slopes of the 
Tetons. Mount 
Moran in the back- 
ground 


“Here goes!” Jan got a firm grip on 
his rod and tossed his colorful lure over 
the side of the canoe. Slowly it sank into 
the depths, and immediately I heard a 
shriek, as though of a tortured soul as 
pictured by Dante. I turned to see just 
what sort of devil was prodding my com- 
panion. 


$s— OOK! Look!” And I looked and saw— 
the end of his new line, waving freely 
a few feet from the tip of his rod! He 
had tied his precious lure to one of the 
short pieces he had broken from his old 
line and which had been left lying in the 
canoe. Such comedy—but such tragedy! I wanted to laugh, 
but didn’t dare. I was waiting for the humor of the 
incident to soak into Jan’s brain. But it was slow to 
do so, and he existed, his mouth twisted into a wry 
smile, but his eyes ready for a flood of tears. After I 
felt it was safe to do so, I loosened my face into a 
broad grin. 
“Yes—laugh!” was flung at me. 


Silver and 
brook trout 


6s] AUGH?” I repeated. “Can’t you see I’m weeping?” 
And then, apropos of nothing at all save perhaps 
absurdity, I quoted dramatically: “His rod, it was a 
topmast tall; he sat upon a peak and bobbed for whale.” 
Speaking of the peak, I raised my sight to Mount Moran. 
“Look!” I added. “Goats!” 
It worked. Jan looked up. 
“Jove!” he exclaimed. “I could 
pot one from this canoe if I had a 
rifle!” Which he didn’t. Oh, well.. 
Jackson Lake is the second largest 
in Wyoming. Of late years a dam, 
constructed at Moran, at which 
point the Snake River originates, has 
raised the level of the water approx- 
imately 30 feet. Consequently 
countless acres of timberland were 
inundated. This inundation was 
most noticeable around a particular- 
ly voluminous inlet, the sound oi 
which we could easily hear fron 
where we (Continued on page 84 































































Right—A common sight 
along any interior Alaska 
river in the springtime 
1s a tent pitched on the 
roof of a cabin during 
the spring break-up. 
When the river jammed 
with ice below our cabin 
we were forced to live 
on the roof till the jam 
broke and the water 
dropped again. Our 


cabin on the Susulatna 


Above—Criger going 
after the colors in the 
sands of an arctic river 


Right — Looking across 
the valley from our cabin 
to the Sunset Mountains 
and head of the Novika- 
ket River. This is the 
country where we did 
our hunting and pros- 
pecting and is the least 
traveled of any part of 
the country in the 
North. This is a won- 
derful caribou country, 
caribou being always in 
sight on the mountain 
side, from small 
bunches and Ione bulls 
to bands of 2,000 and 
3,000 that cover acres 
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By Harold L. Criger 


Editorial Note:—Our readers will remember Mr. Criger’s “Sourdough,” 
in our March and April, 1929, issues. This was the actual story, un- 
adorned by literary effects, of what the life of the trapper and hunter in 
the Far-North is like. When Criger went back into the wilderness, we 
asked him to write us of the year’s adventures when he got back to civiliza- 
tion. ‘Move Sourdough” is the result. The manuscript was accompanied 
by the following letter: 

: ; Nenana, Alaska. 

Friend Editor:—In your last letter you asked for a story from my pen 
of “actual rough it’? experiences, and I think the inclosed account of our 
last season’s trip ts rough enough to satisfy most anyone. : 

I suppose this should have been typed, but I’m miles from a typewriter 
and couldn't use the critter if I had it. This story will no doubt need 
patching up in places as there are lots of mistakes in punctuation, etc., 
but I've been called about everything there is but a writer, and you'll 
notice on my pictures I never refer to myself as “the author,” so you can 
give me that much credit. 

Will mush the dogs to town and mail this when I have an opportunity. 
The mercury has been between 40 and 55 below zero for ten days, which 
ts not so good for dog punching. It warmed to 35 below today, but there ¢s 
a dirty north wind which makes it worse than before. Froze my nose at 
the woodpile and wasn’t out over five minutes! Sincerely yours, 

HAROLD L. CRIGER. 

P. S. Blame the photographs on me. 


T WAS late March—spring, according to the 
calendar—and 240 miles above the arctic circle. 
After hearing no news and not seeing a soul for 
nearly a year, my partner made up a small pack, 
stepped into his snowshoes, and headed for the nearest 
settlement, for news of the outside world, not being 




































































able to wait till the ice would go out in 
late May. This was no mean feat in 
itself, as it meant a 175-mile mush, 
across the country, through steady 45 
to 70 degrees below zero, 

After seventeen days of steady 
mushing, he arrived at his destina- 
tion, dirty, bewhiskered, frostbitten, 
and half-starved. Fifty yards before 
he reached the trading post, a native 
ran out for an armful of wood. Paddy, 
recognizing him, called over: “Hi, 
there, Mizzuke! Is there any news?” Mizzuke yelled back, 
“Yeah. You knowum Paul the Medicine Man? Him 
buildum dog sled for George Light—credit,” and then 
trotted in with his wood. 

Which reminds me that that’s as much news as I got 
last winter after eleven months in the wilderness. Stand 
by for half an hour, and IJ’ll tell you “how come.” 

My partner and I left Ruby in July for the extreme 
head of the Novikaket River, on a prospecting trip. We 
each had a 30-foot poling boat, loaded with a full year’s 
provisions, and our dogs, tools, and prospecting outfit. 
We lashed the two boats together, and I put a new 7 
horse power outboard motor on the rear of my boat, and 
we left town at 1 o’clock in the morning to do the 48 
miles upstream in the Yukon, as it’s generally quiet at 
night, although there is no darkness at this latitude in 
May, June, or July. 

While we were crossing from the far side of the Yukon 
to get into the mouth of the Novikaket—Novi for short 
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Lett—The 12-mile camp 
before the storm. The 
Yukon stove was hitting 
on all six by the looks of 
the smoke 


Below—Paddy Sheehan 
dragging his heavily 
loaded boat over a riffle. 
In water too swift to use 
a pike pole it is neces- 
sary to get out and wade 
and “lead your boat by 
the whiskers’ as the old- 
timers say This 1s 
about 250 miles up the 
Novikaket 





(NO’-vé)—we nearly lost both boats and our lives as well, 
as a slight upstream breeze suddenly sprang up which 
kicked up such a choppy cross sea that both boats began 
to ship an alarming amount of water. We finally battled 
our way into the Novi and calm water, making it by the 
skin of our teeth. After bailing out our boats we kept 
barging upstream, day after day, and from the time we left 
Ruby in July until the following May, on our way out, I 
never saw a soul except my partner. 

We camped at Big Mud River to bake a batch of bread, 
and found a white Siwash dog that some way had got 
lost from a party of native beaver hunters that spring. 
He was in such terrible shape from porcupine quills that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred men would have shot him, 
but we prospected his anatomy for quills for hours at a 
time, and then fed him on precious Campbell’s soup for 
a few days. His head was swelled the size of a water 
bucket, and I don’t think he would weigh 15 pounds. 
We christened him “Whitie.” loaded him in the boat, 
and continued up- 
stream. We expect- 
ed him to die, as he 
was so weak we 











































































































had to lift him in 
and out of the boat 
for ten days. Four 
months later, he 
was the leader of 
my dog team, and 
proved to be the 
wisest, toughest, 
out-pullingest dog a 
(Continued on page 
68) 


Left—Ruby, Alaska, on 
the Yukon where we out- 
fitted Most of the 
water front was burned 
to the ground in April, 
1929 The river steamer 
is the U. S. Gov't boat 
“Gen. J. W. Jacobs,” for- 
merly a troop transport 
but now used to carry 
passengers and freight 
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OREVER [ am in love with mid-summer trout fish 
ing. Oh, I know the appeal of spring fishing, when 
the new-born flowers are peeping through the 
Z. Sa. brown earth, and all nature is reaching toward life. 

But early fishing is utterly unlike that of the high tide of the 

season. The difference between spring fishing and summer 

fishing is exactly mirrored in the two aspects of nature. In 

spring the flowers are soft, shy, retiring, feminine; in mid- 

summer they are lush, assertive, prominent, masculine. You 

get what | mean. 

The trout of opening day and immediately thereafter will 
take flies, yes, but not with gusto or reckless abandon; they 
must be petted, coaxed, and wheedled. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, spring trout prefer garden hackle to any of the fancy 
creations of the fly tier. (Parenthetically, I am not quarrel- 
ing with the worm fisherman, in spring or summer, so long 
as he is sportsmanlike in his methods; for a man can be as 
true a sportsman, using worms, as though he employed noth- 
ing but counterfeit presentments. It is never the tackle, but 
the spirit of the man.) One reason why trout are a bit loath 
to take artificial flies early is because they have not yet gotten 
into the habit of feeding upon natural insects, for none are to 
be discovered flitting above the surface of the water unless 
the season is unusually forward. Along towards the last of 
May or the first week in June, all is changed. Ephemera are 





present in numbers, and the trout are feeding with gusto. 
But it is not until the heart of mid-summer arrives and 
streams become clear and dwindle, that trout are “jumping 
crazy for the fly.” 


because I 
have any pro- 
prietary rights 


phen 





A trout stream to delight an expert. Photo by 


W. S. Phillips 


id-Summer 
‘Lrouting 


By 
O. W. Smith 


Perhaps I will be taken to task for the last statement, for 
in mid-summer—"trout are shy and finical beyond imagin- 
ing.” Right. We will nof quarrel. I must needs grant 
everything you say and more. But supply those finical trout’ 
with the particular pattern they demand, present it with 
aplomb and skill, and watch them take. There is no trout 
that takes with the assurance and certainty that the summer 
fish does, if his whims and idiosyncrasies are treated with 
due respect and understanding. To match wits with a mid- 
summer trout, when streams are low and preternaturally 
clear, trout shy and whimsical, is the apotheosis of angling. 

It is always the part of wisdom to outfit with care, but 
never more important than in mid-summer. The length and 
weight of the rod will depend quite largely upon the char- 
acter of the fishing to be indulged in, the size of the waters, 
and the weight of the fish. Obviously, a man will not select 
a 21%-ounce rod for fishing a stream where trout rem from 
3 to 8 pounds, neither will he choose a 614-ounce rod for an 
open brooklet where the fish seldom attain to a pound weight. 
I have one of those ultra-light split bamboos which I cherish 
and protect as the apple of my eye, and, while I never jeop- 
ardize it willingly, I have played and vanquished a pound 
rainbow with it. Always I give it the benefit of every doubt, 
the edge in every battle. It is a good conservation measure 
to employ tackle so light and precious that one would rather 
have his game escape than break his outfit. Just the same, 
one should not employ tackle that will permit of the trout’s 
going away wearing a broken bit of steel in its jaws. 


Left—‘* My” 
stream — mine 
because fished 
often 
not 


by me, 


HERE is no such thing as a general purpose rod, is the 

thing I was saying in the previous paragraph. One should 
have two fly rods at least, perhaps three would be more sat- 
isfactory, then all he can possibly afford beyond that. Hav- 
ing said there is no general purpose rod, let me add that the 
914-foot, 514 or 6-ounce, comes as near to it as anything. 
With such a rod one can get considerable thrill out of small 
fish, and be not alarmed when an old “he one” takes hold. 

































Bud proudly exhibits his 
first trout 


More depends upon the rod 
than upon any other single 
item of the outfit. It must 
be right, fit the angler, be- 
come a part of him. When 
vou have found the rod you 
like and that loves you, prom- 
ise to “love, honor,” and all 
the rest of it, and see that 
you keep the promise. 

All the rest of the para- 
phernalia may be dismissed 
with a word or two, save the 
flies. Not because they are 
unimportant, but because they 
are too important for brief 
discussion. The reel should be large enough to handle the 
line quickly, and of the proper weight to balance the rod, 
i. @., Weighing approximately one and one-half times as much 
as the rod. There is no question at all but that the double 
tapered line will handle flies better than the level, though the 
latter may be employed. The leader should be, say, 6 feet 
long, and tapered if you go in for the niceties, because it is 
possible to place flies more naturally with it, though the level 
will serve. Never use any but the best leaders, for your 
tackle is no stronger than your leader. Surprising, one can 
lump off so much of tackle in a single paragraph! 


HERE is more to be said upon the question of flies, much 

more, and no unanimity of opinion amid anglers. A\l- 
most every pattern seemingly has its advocate, enthusiastic 
or insane, as the case may be. I confess to being the latter 
when it comes to the Royal Coachman, though it resembles 
no insect ever seen above a trout stream, knocking the theory 
that an artificial fly should resemble the natural. Just the 
same, in mid-summer, there are days and waters when and 
where the more nearly you can approximate the ephemera 
met with, the greater will be your success. Nevertheless, 
day in and out, season in and out, here, there, and every- 
where, I find the Royal best. I know how utterly valueless 
lists of favorite flies ‘are, but I just can not resist the temp- 
tation of giving one: Royal Coachman, Wickham’s Fancy 
or Brown Hackle, Black Prince or Black Gnat. Not that 
I do not want others and use others, many others; but for 
ceneral dependence these will do in my angling. 
I know that some believe trout can not distinguish colors. 
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The piscatorial partner gets busy. We were 
camped on a mid-west river, wife and I 


The author with a big 
brown trout 





To prove their contention they 
submerge themselves and look 
up through the water at a fly 
on the surface, which, after 
all, means only that flies ap- 
pear so to them. Who knows 
how flies appear to a_ fish, 
never having been the latter? 
I know this from experience: 
There are times when the bit 
of red in a Black Prince ren- 
ders it far and away more at- 
tractive than the Black Gnat; 
there are times, too, when the 
two filaments of red spell de- 
feat. Now why, if trout are 
color blind, as some assert? Undoubtedly, I attribute too 
human characteristics and qualities to trout, but then I take 
them when the other fellow does not. That man is a suc- 
cessful fly fisher who thinks like a fish. 

I think I have told this before. One afternoon a com- 
panion and I found our well-stocked fly books without the 
open sesame, and let me say that we carried good stocks, for 
we are dyed-in-the-wool fly enthusiasts. Of course we ran 
the gamut of our books through and back several times, but 
without result. I had in my hatband a pair of Yellow Sal- 
lies. You know the fly—lemon yellow all over. Never had [ 
been able to take a trout on one of them, so wore them “just 
for pretty.” As the sun was nearing the horizon, | fastened 
one of those flies to my leader, not in hopes that it would 
avail, but just because there seemed nothing else to do. Can 
you imagine my astonishment when I hooked and netted a 
good trout immediately? As long as those flies lasted—they 
were well frayed to begin with—we took fish; but just as 
soon as they were destroyed, our luck ended. Though I 
have carried a few Yellow Sallies in my book ever since, 
not once have I found them availing. Always, however, I 
am haunted with the fear that I may meet similar conditions, 
or whimsical trout, so there is that Yellow Sally on the 
front page. 


NE never knows accurately what determines a trout’s 
preference in mid-summer, though it is dollars to dough- 
nuts if you can measurably duplicate the insect upon the 
surface of the stream you can take fish. There are times 
when the fish are not so particular. (Continued on page 57) 
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Left—Adolph Top- 
perwein, one of the 
greatest of modern 
experts with  fire- 
arms 


Below— Capt. 
A. H. Hardy, 
another not- 
ed expert shot 


hese (Carver Yarns 


By E. L. Stevenson 


most of them can not only duplicate or excel Carver’s best 
work, but do many shooting stunts he never tried, unless 
his admirers are holding back the facts of his best stunts, 
which is not likely. 

The best told of him that seems to be authentic is his 
six-day shoot at Minneapolis, where he hit 60,000 wooden 
balls and missed 650. I say, “seems to be authentic,” be- 
cause Carver told some stories of his shooting that are so 
absurd that anyone believing them and passing them on 

is to be pitied. This shooting at Minneapolis 
si was done indoors, shooting against the rear 









OR some time 
past in this and 
other magazines 
we have seen a 
great deal about the mar- 
velous shooting done by 
Doc Carver, Wild Bill 
Hickok, and several others. 

The writer finally be- 
came enough interested to 
begin checking up on some 
of these stories, and came 
to the conclusion that the 
authors of some of these wild tales know very little 
of what was humanly possible. No matter how wild or 
impossible the story they heard, if it was credited to 
their heroes it was swallowed whole. 

At first it was my intention to go into the tales told of the 
prowess of the whole bunch in one article, but, as this would 
turn out to be too much at one time, | decided to deal with 
Carver’s case first, and the six shooter and pistol work of 
Hickok, Bat Masterson, Capt. John Travis, and others, 
later. 

One of the Carver enthusiasts claims his hero was the 
only one who ever used solid ball cartridges in a rifle, shoot- 
ing at flying targets, all others using shot. Furthermore, 
he claims that Carver was so much more expert than any 
men of his time that he used a rifle on flying targets against 
their shotguns, his exact words being, “Carver beat the best 
shots of all the world, they using the shotgun against his 
rifle at flyizg objects. Every other man who ever shot 
a rifle at flying objects besides Carver used shot shells.” 
Another writer stated that no one else had ever attempted 
anything like the exhibitions by Carver, in which he fired 
60,000 shots; that he showed up Bogardus; and the addi- 
tional comment in one magazine that, “probably the world 
will never see another such wonderful rifle shot as 
Carver.” 

None of these statements is true. Carver could not beat 
the best shotgun shooters when he also used a shotgun, and 
his rifle exhibitions were far inferior to work of several 
present-day shooters. In shotgun contests he was beaten by 
J. A. R. Elliott and others. 

Jetween July 12 and Oct. 13, 1894, Carver and Elliott 
shot nine matches at 100 live pigeons each. Elliott won 
the first, fourth, fifth, sixth, eighth, and ninth, or six of nine. 

The story that all others but Carver used shot cartridges 
in rifles merely shows that the one making such a statement 
does not know anything of the work of present-day exhibi- 
tion shooters, so is not qualified to discuss the subject. 

All the factory demonstrators use the regular solid ball 
cartridges such as are sold in any sporting goods store, and 





wall of the room, so it is not likely that the 
shooting was done at a greater distance than is custom- 
ary with some of our present-day shooters. For instance, 
Topperwein tells me that in his long run the one who tossed 
the blocks stood 25 feet in front of him and threw them 25 
or 30 feet high. The blocks were 2% inches square, the 
same size as those used by Hardy when he hit 13,166 with- 
out a miss, using an 1890 Model Winchester. 

One of Carver’s admirers says he used .44 caliber rifles 
in his six-day shoots, but Carver says they were .22 caliber. 
One paragraph reads: “Late in the afternoon Carver sur- 
prised everyone by hitting 770 balls without a miss, and only 
losing eleven out of 1,000. At 8:20, the score was 16,285 
shots fired and 320 balls missed.” This is about twenty 
misses for each thousand of his first 16,000 shots. The 
balls, I am told by one who knew him for years and has 
seen him shoot, were larger than a baseball, so are larger 
than targets used by Hardy and Topperwein. If Carver 
missed about twenty in each thousand shots, his work does 
not look good beside 13,166 straight by Hardy, who also 
hit 992 marbles out of 1,000. 

Carver’s endurance stunt is far exceeded by Topperwein, 
who fired 72,500 shots in his long run and missed but nine 
shots; or less than half Carver’s average misses in 1,000 
shots. In the first 50,000 shots Topperwein had but four 
misses, so Carver averaged five times as many misses in 
1,000 shots as Topperwein made in 50,000. We are told 
Carver had half a dozen rifles and about the same number 
of men cleaning and joading for him. Topperwein loaded 
his own rifles, three in number, using one for 500 shots and 
then changing. He cleaned the actions at night, but barrels 
were not cleaned during the shoot. 

At New Haven, Conn., we are told Carver shot at pieces 
of coal, making 60,016 hits and 4,865 misses, and we are 
asked to believe this kind of rifle shooting excelled the 
work of the best shotgun experts of the time. 


NE story told about Carver is that he shot from the Sack 

of a horse running at full speed, and broke 500 glass 
balls without a miss. He had better have ridden a horse at 
full speed in the building, for he made about forty misses 
in each 500 shots at lumps of coal, while standing flat-footed 
on the floor. An old plainsman who knew Carver, Cody, 
and the rest of that bunch says Cody was the best shot 
from horseback. I have seen him at this. He rode at a 
slow canter, and used shot cartridges. There are several 
of the present-day shooters, who, though not shooting from 
horseback, hit flying targets from an automobile running 
from 30 to 45 miles per hour with either rifle or revolver. 
Topperwein hit eighty-five of 100 blocks 2% inches square 
with a rifle, throwing blocks himself and shooting from an 
auto going 30 miles per hour. 

Carver claims to have been able to shoot almost as well 
from the hip as from the shoulder, using sights, and says 
that shooting thus he beat Cody and Texas Jack, with them 
shooting from shoulder and using sights. To amuse General 
Sheridan, he fired sixteen shots from the hip at a post 50 
yards distant, and could cover all holes with his hand. If 











tnis shooting beat 
Texas Jack, something 
is wrong, for Jack 
wrote to the Evans 
Rifle Company in the 
’80s that he could knock 
pennies from between 
his wife’s fingers at 40 
paces with an Evans 
rifle. Somebody surely 
lied. 

Carver claimed that 
with General Sheridan 
as a witness he fired six 
shots at a buffalo, 200 
yards away, then 
dropped the butt of the 
rile to the ground 
before the first bullet “Top” drawing 
hit the animal, and counted the puffs of | Belge Phe Mi 
dust as the bullets struck. He says this a .22 rifle 
was one of his favorite stunts. It is also 
perhaps the biggest lie he could make up. 


BULLET from a .44-40 black powder { 
4eartridge will cover the first 200 
yards in almost exactly six-tenths of a 
second. A heavy object like a 
rifle will fall 16 feet in one sec- Right—This 
ond, and it is very unlikely that he is one of 
would set the rifle down faster tye 
than it would fall if it were to gets the 
drop the very instant the sixth ee 
shot was fired. The rifle would 
have about 5 feet to fall, so fully 
one-half of the six-tenths of a 
second would be taken up in 
setting it down. This would leave 
but three-tenths of a second to fire 
six shots with sufficient accuracy 
to score hits at 200 yards or less, 
if he set the gun down before the 
first bullet hit. Six shots in three- 
tenths of a second is 20 per sec- 
ond, or 1,200 per minute. Nobody 
invented machine guns in those 
days, because Carver would show 
them up too badly by firing two 
shots to their one. Now that we 
know how fast he claimed to be 
able to shoot, we can check up on 
what he ought to do, remember- 
ing that at the dis- 
tance of a few feet 
he should be able 
to shoot a good 
deal faster than at 
200 yards. 

Some years ago 
there was a_ hot 
argument in these 
columns over speed 
of fire with differ- 
ent types of rifles. 
Lindsay C. Elliott of 
Canada fired one string of 
five shots from a 92 Model 
Winchester in one and two- 
fifths seconds. Other more 
powerful rifles took him one 
and four-fifths, or two seconds or more. Mr. Elliott is 
now an exhibition shooter for the Dominion Cartridge 
Company. Some time ago he paid a visit to Mr. Haines, 
who tells me that, while at his house, out of less than a dozen 
trials on cans tossed up by himself, Elliott three times scored 
four hits before the can hit the ground, using a .30-30 Win- 
chester. Cans used were tomato cans and tossed less than 
20 feet high. Using a .22 caliber slide action rifle, he made 
five and six hits and once scored seven. 

Elliott himself tells me that two or three hits with .30-30, 
three or four with 92 Model, and four or five with the .22 
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Hitting two targets 
at once with the 
aid of a mirror is 
just another of 












caliber are about the regular 
run, but he has made five hits 
with .30-30; six with 92 Mod- 
el; and four with .303 Win- 
chester Model 1895. We 
are told that Carver as- 
tonished the spectators 
q with his wonderful speed 
a by hitting some of the 
wooden balls twice before 
they fell to the ground. 
Elliott is undoubtedly extremely 
slow, as it took him about five 
times as long to fire five shots at 
45 feet distance as it took Carver 
to score six hits at 200 yards with 
a .44 caliber rifle. At but a few 
vards distance with a .22 caliber, 
Carver should have shot much 
faster. Those .22 caliber 73 
Models held about twenty-five 
cartridges in magazine, and Car- 
ver should have made twenty-five 
hits and gone out to lunch while 
the ball was reaching the ground. 
In practically all of his exhibi- 
tions, Captain Hardy tosses up 
24-inch blocks and hits them 
three and sometimes four times 
with either an 1890 Model Win- 
chester or a lever action Marlin 
Shooting on his back rifle. He also hits three apples 
in this manner is as thrown up by himself. 
easy as falling off a pas ‘ ; : 
log for ‘‘Top”’ Topperwein does this stunt 
more regularly than Hardy, and 
sometimes hits four apples—says two are as 
easy as one. He says he has seen Hardy hit 
a can in the air seven times on many occasions. 
Carver boasted of breaking a lump of coal, and 
then hitting two or three pieces. 
This is one of the stunts done regularly by 
both Mr. and Mrs. Topperwein. 





ARVER said he gave up shooting with a 
revolver and shotgun as it spoiled his work 
with the rifle, and that he found it best to use 
but one type of rifle all the time to be most ex- 
pert. Very true, but Topperwein uses in his 
work the .22 caliber, both 90 Model and auto- 





‘‘Top’s’’ “acts” matic. the 92 Model, or other lever rifles, and 
the .351 automatic as well as 12, 16, and 20 
eauge shotguns. Hardy uses Marlin lever action .22, or 


Model 90 Winchester, a .32-20 Winchester, a Marlin shot- 
eun, and both he and Topperwein do both one and 
two-handed revolver work; yet either one of them far 
outclasses Carver in any rifle stunt he put on. I have seen 
Hardy eject an empty .22 shell from a rifle and hit it at 
next shot. 

There lately appeared in a Canadian magazine an article 
by a well-known writer, who, however, lives on this side 
of the line, which is on a par with Carver’s buffalo yarn. 


) 


The article dealt with special .25 (Continued on page &2) 
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Hoodie on Eastern Pit 








of the futility of trying 


I 
LIKE boys. I to fish where women and 
like to take children lined the banks. 
them afield. “Let’s try the Whitmore 
They are such Orrow a O Pits.” 
company, and The Whitmore Pits 
they teach me so many were 6 miles from 
things. They expect V S h il Hoodie’s home. 
nothing, they are always By Guy W . on cnri tz “Did you ever try 





pleased, whatever hap- 
pens, and seldom sulk and want to go home 
before [I am ready, as grown-ups so 
often do. 

[| 

Once upon a time I felt an urge to go 
fishing. The late May sun was warm, the 
prairie breezes blew gently across the land, 
and the flies upon the screens droned 
drowsily. Out in the garden as I dug 
worms—don’t be alarmed, the worms were 
to be auxiliary equipment—the mocking 
birds sang sleepily, the bees buzzed busily, 
and a few fluffy clouds 
floated slowly across a deep, 
domed sky. 

With worms dug and 
tackle loaded, I hesitated. | 
needed a boy. My two sons 
were away from home. | 
borrowed one. 

IT] 

“Aw!” protested Hoodie, 
amiably, as I[ turned out 
into a pasture across which 
ran a creek, a likely creek 
from which in times past 
I had taken some nice fish, 


“We can’t catch  any- a liad identi ae - 
oe . : Siar é n the ova oodie is shown stringing a perc 

thing in Cow Creek to- picture he is fishing on one of the “ 

qday, 


Ee 


Cow Creek was 3 miles from town. “You fish it some? 
I inquired, moderately surprised. 
“Sure,” matter-of-factly. “Last Saturday. 
bullheads and eight bluegills and six perch.” 
Funny how the largest number always gets out first! 


Caught ten 


66 HEN,” I inquired, “why may not we do as well to- 
day—or better ?” 
“Because there'll be a lotta people fishin’ Cow Creek, a 
dav like this. Even women and kids.” The emphasis on 
the indicated words conveyed clearly Hoodie’s emphatic idea 

















them?” I asked, wonder- 
ing just how far modern boys walked after 
their outdoor sports. 

“Yep,” Hoodie assured me. 
takes us out there sometimes 
Whoopee.” 


“Dennis 
in his old 


66¢\H!"” THEN modern boys didn’t 

walk. “But,” I objected, “I haven't 
any membership in the club that has those 
pits leased.” 

“That’s all right,” depreciated Hoodie, 
largely. “You see my dad b’longs, so 
I can take you as my 
guest.” 

“But,” I objected fur- 
ther, accepting the hos- 
pitality, for the moment, of 
Hoodie’s father’s very 
elastic, apparently, mem- 
bership in the club, “we 
haven’t any boat. We 
can’t fish from those steep 
strip-pit walls out there. 
Liable to slide in and 
drown.” “Aw,” tolerantly, 
as though Hoodie respected 
my age and my ideas, yet 
deplored the sluggish ma- 
neuvers of my _ mature 
mind, “I know’ where 
there’s a boat—oars and all.” We located the boat— 
oars and all—securely locked to a willow tree at a deep 
blue pit, after we had, as Hoodie had predicted, found 
a fly fisherman wading in Cow Creek, and an aged, be- 
whiskered angler and six colored women placidly bait 
fishing from the bank. 

That lock discouraged me completely. But Hoodie was 
equal to the occasion. Information as to a key, hidden in a 
crevice of a convenient chunk of slate, the size of a small 
shanty, had, by means of the so versatile and so effective 
boy-to-boy grapevine telegraph, passed from the son of the 





In the lower 
turn-around” lakes 























owner of the boat, through a friend of a friend of Hoodie’s 
friend, to Hoodie, and we promptly unlocked the boat, bailed 
it out, loaded up, and pushed off. 

The owner of the boat was a man of some means and 
social standing in our town, whom I barely knew by sight. 
| viewed the possibility of being apprehended in the un- 
authorized borrowing of his boat with some doubts. 

“Aw!” scoffed Hoodie, when I had imparted something 
of this uneasiness to him. “He won’t care. He found Blink 
Brown and me fishin’ out of it once. All he said was: 
‘lunior, do you know the combination of my office safe?’ 
junior is his boy, and Junior 
said he didn’t. ‘I just won- 
dered”, Mr. Adams went on, 
‘ince you seem to have so few 
secrets from these friends of 
vours.. So you see he don’t 
care. Try behind that sharp 
rock sticking out across there,” 
as | began sending out my flies. 
“[ caught a lunker there once. 
He was that long.” 

No fish is a sexless creature 
to a boy. In fact, no animals 
are, and few inanimate objects. 


HE boat neared the pro- 
truding rock as Hoodie illus- 
trated the highly improbable size 
of his honest catch, and from my 
standing position in the bow I 
placed a No. 1 black fly with 
an inch of fly pork attached be- 
yond the boulder, and began slowly retrieving it between 
boulder and bank, the tiny twin spinners flashing in the sun. 
Something struck—struck so solidly that Hoodie felt it 
and turned, his face all eagerness. My captive cut my line 
through the water, heading for the deeps. I pressed the 
spring of my automatic reel, and an 8-inch black perch came 
spattering in. 

“Good one!” beamed Hoodie, squaring the boat away. 
“Slip her to me and [ll string her.” 

We fished in water-filled pits that had been dug years 
before by steam shovels in coal-mining operations. Some of 
those pits are almost a mile long and they weave and wind 
fascinatingly about among the man-made hills with wide 
turn-around lakes, usually, at the ends. 

The banks of the pits are mostly steep and barren, and 
descend precipitately into blue-green depths, but now and 
then slopes and shallows may be found where cat-tails and 
ubmerged, up-ended chunks of slate, or jumbles of horse- 








A close-up of the enthusiastic and resourceful Hoodie in a rare moment of inactivity 
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back, make ideal cover for game fish, and occasional islands 
or narrow, rocky peninsulas give long distances of interest- 
ing shore lines. Properly planted strip-pits make wonderful 
fishing waters, I have found since I came to southeastern 
Kansas. 


JLLING out of the narrow pass where the boat had been 
tied, Hoodie soon had me slowly passing a clump of cat 
tails on a silt-formed point. 

Such spots are ideal for black perch. My first flies went 
a trifle far. The lead lure struck a stiff, flat cat-tail leaf, 
hung an instant, and dropped 
softly into the water. <A black 
perch had it before the faint 
music of the splash reached our 
ears, and was breaking back to- 
ward cover when my tightened 
line met it. 

A long cast and slow return 
between the outmost cat-tails 
gave my nerves a tickle and sent 
Hoodie into ecstasies, when 
something pounced upon my 
trail lure, a Western Bee trout 
fly, and successfully resisted my 
efforts to retrieve by wrapping 
the line twice about the base of 
a sizable stalk. 

Hoodie paddled desperately 
toward the scene of the commo- 
tion, and I reached as far as | 


The humble, but toothsome bluegill could, but our efforts were 


futile. Even as I grasped the 
top of the cat-tail that was entangled with the line, some- 
thing gave, and a small tidal wave marked the rapid prog- 
ress of the fish that got away. 

Where a 3-ton chunk of rock rested upon the bank, its 
lower extremities, cracked and creased, extending down out 
of sight, a fish greeted my lures that landed well back in a 
crack. This fish came out readily enough in response to 
the reel action, but, once out, turned broadside and fought 
stubbornly. 

“Crappie!” cried Hoodie, happily. “Watch him swash 
sideways! A whopper! I sure like crappies.” 

Such scenes end all too quickly. Hoodie’s enthusiasm 
interested me as much as the efforts of the fighting fish, so 
it was with some regret that I soon led the exhausted captive 
up to Hoodie, who, hand on line, lifted it in, a 12-ounce 
giant crappie, a beautiful and worthy pan fish which both 
Hoodie and I greatly admired. 

A long row across a barren end (Continued on page 58) 









































Left — A mis- 
guided bird had 
been brought 


down by a 
‘‘well- directed 
shot’’ from 
Gus’s gun 


stepped 
out into 
the water 
and met 
with dis- 
aster. 


HEN I live in the 
city, I like to live in 
the middle of it. | 





have no patience with 
the pale aura of the suburbs, 


where the eager seeker after 
sunshine and flowers finds all 


the discomforts of the country 

with none of the advantages, or, 

conversely, finds all the drawbacks of the city without access 
to its more redeeming features. I once moved from the 
heart of Chicago to the heart of Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., 
and then I moved back again. When I moved back it was 
into a very small apartment just north of the loop; on a 
street walled with apartment buildings, bordering Lincoln 
Park; an oasis of green in what is really the “down-town” 
part of the city. 

My friends looked upon this as little less than heresy, 
and from their front porches out in the fringes of the subur- 
ban settlements they looked down at the smoke pall of the 
city proper, and shook their heads over the fall of an erst- 
while outdoorsman. But I was fresh from Jackson’s Hole, 
from a log house under the shadow of the snow-steaming 
Tetons, and I had made up my mind that hereafter I would 
be satisfied with no middle ground. The amateur outdoors 
served only to irritate; the small-town atmosphere of the 
suburbs seemed slight compensation for living in a world 
of civilization. 

So, if it must be the city—which, incidentally, I prefer 
to any kind of outdoor living as a steady diet—it was to 
be the center of it. I worked, a couple of years ago, in an 
office building that overlooked Lake Michigan near the Mu- 
nicipal Pier, but a step from the congestion of the loop. 
By turning my head away from my work and over my shoul- 
der—always a delightful occupation—I looked over the lake 
to a breakwater a mile out, then to the horizon. During 
the summer the lake presented a spectacle of shifting blues 
and greens, at times deep in hue and rolling wide and cold, 
again as light and airy in its pastel beauty as the subtropic 
seas of Florida. 

And in the fall came, first, rains, then a touch of sleet, 
and wisps of snow, and the lake took on the color of the 
leaden skies, and it seemed impossible that human beings 
had entered it unclad a few months before. No duck hunter 
can look at this kind of water without experiencing a certain 
emotion which seems to draw him toward it, if not in body, 
then in spirit; and memories of all my duck hunts crowded 
to the foreground, and I looked away from my work and 
over my shoulder more than in the summer. 

One day as I looked out, I saw a flock of ducks moving 


Below — I 
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y Chicago Ducks 


By Donald Hough 


steadily across the water just inside the breakwater. There 
were about 200 of them, broken up into smaller companies, 
and they were bluebills as near as I could guess. Behind 
them came another flock, and behind these came more, and 
I quit work for the day and watched. 

From this office window in the heart of Chicago, I saw 
the greatest flight of wild ducks, with one exception, I ever 
had seen. From morning until night they flew in a steady 
procession. The bay formed by the breakwater was host to 
thousands upon thousands of them. 

There was a steady crisscross of flocks, and at times long 
strings wound spirally into the air, some to break away and 
return, others to disappear into the void. 

From that day on, there 
were always ducks on the 
lake. The bluebills and _ red- 
heads remained at a_ good 
distance from shore, but 
hundreds of mergansers con- 
gregated in the shallows, al- 
most within gunshot of me, 
and fed on the small fishes. 
I learned their system—a cir- 
cle of a couple of hundred 
ducks around a school of fish, 
then a_ concerted plunge, 
leaving only a few on the 
surface, and the final reappearance of the main body in a 
solid group. And I watched something I had never seen 
before—the operations of the immense Great Lakes gulls. 
These gulls would spot a bunch of ducks in pursuit of a 
school of fish, and would hover over them. When they saw 
a duck approaching the surface with a fish in its bill, they 
would dive, timing their arrival at the surface of the water 
so they could snatch the fish just as the duck emerged, and 
before he had a chance to prepare a defense or take refuge 
in flight. 

But the bay near the pier was not the only Chicago water 
inhabited by ducks. Fish ducks and mallards congregated 
along the Gold Coast just north of the loop and opposite 
Lincoln Park, and single ducks and doubles kept up a con- 
stant parade between the lake and the park lagoons, flying 
within easy gun range over the congested motor car traffic 
of the park drives. These were mostly mallards, though a 
lot of fish ducks, fresh from the North, kept them company. 
And in the larger yacht harbors and major lagoons con- 
necting with the lake, large flocks congregated. 


HE following spring I saw mallard ducks in the tiny 

lagoons of the park, and discovered that they nested 
and raised their young there. I have seen as many as eight 
broods of tiny ducks, escorted by their mammas, on the 
surface of a lagoon about 2 acres in area, in a calm evening 
in early summer. These ducks are very tame, and depend 
for a living largely on the generosity of the hordes of park 
visitors, who feed them pop corn, bits of lollypop, and the 
tag ends of ice cream cones. 

But when the ducks have grown, and fall comes, they 
shun the kind offices of the few remaining park strollers, 
form their flying squadrons, and forage for food in distant 
parts, usually returning at night to roost. The whistle of 
the mallards’ wings, and the trim streaking of mallard 


forms over the tree tops, are familiar to park visitors in the 
fall. Since I live across the street from the park, and within 
a hundred yards of two of the lagoons, I can step out and 
watch this flight of ducks above the deep roar of after-work 
traffic, the rumble of motor busses, and the impatient outcry 
of thousands of hungry horns. 




















These ducks finally form into 
flocks and disappear, probably 
down the Illinois River, where 
the duck heaven of plentiful 
corn turns out to be well spiked 
with No. 6 shot. 

The ducks gather in great 
flocks a distance out on the lake, 
and in smaller flocks close to 
shore, even stepping out on the 
masonry along the drive to 
preen their feathers, and are 
watched by thousands of people, 
and one day my wife and I 
watched a flock of Canada 
veese flashing high in the light 
of the sinking sun against a 
background of dark lake clouds. 


Right—Pushing the 

boat through the 

mud and into the 

blind was no easy 
job 


Below—Caginé alive 
decoy for the trip 
home after the hunt. 


HESE Chicago ducks are 

not fed, have not been in- 
duced to add themselves to the 
varied charms of the city, as 
they have in many other com- 
munities. They are here because, 
evidently, the city was built on 
a major fly way, and since it 
seems to do them no harm nor Right — Gus_ stood 
to alarm them (the rattle of 8 'a yon agg ona 
machine guns, such as I read in country 
the eastern papers one can al- 
ways hear in Chicago, seems to strike no fear to 
their hearts), they accept it as a rather bothersome 
obstruction which at times may be filched of a few 
hits of pop corn or unconsumed portions of ice 
cream cone. 

A friend the other day told me that the big divers 
from the Far North actually use their wings to help 
propel them while swimming under water, and, when 
| asked him how he knew, he said he’d been watching 
them from the Michigan Ave. bridge. This bridge 
spans the river where it flows between great sky- 
scrapers in the heart of the city. I have seen ducks 
flying between these towering 
structures, following the 
river, just as I used to watch 
them wheel between buttes 
out in Jackson’s Hole. 

Sut to every duck hunter 
comes the time when he won- 
ders how he’s going to get 
some of those ducks. No mat- 
ter how humane he may have | 
become, or thinks he has be- ’ 
come, the wild duck is al- # | 
ways indissolubly linked with : H 

$ 


Right—Gus is 
examining a 
brace of birds 
that fell to his 
gun : 


the scatter gun, the blind, and 
the pass, in his mind. So I 
made inquiry, and found that 
some of the best duck shoot- 
ing in the country could be 
found—at a price—along the 
Illinois River. Limit bags * 
were everyday affairs among 
the hunters, and duck shoot- 
ing was reduced to its most 
elaborate phase, within easy 
distance of the city’s towers. But I also found that the 
river bottoms were controlled exclusively by very expen- 
sive clubs far beyond my wildest aspirations. The mal- 
lards are fed countless bushels of corn, and grow to a 
wondrous fatness. Driven from their meals at dawn as 
the boats of the hunters approach, they are permitted to 
fly away unfired upon, but as they come back in small 
groups during the day they are no longer treated to this 
splendid immunity, and limit bags drop into the water with 
great splashings. 

Although I have nothing against shooting corn-fed ducks, 
and would like to try out this mallard shooting on the river 
within the Chicago area (adv.), the price was more than 
just outside my limit, so I cataloged this activity among my 
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vague ambitions, and decided to wait until | 
could get back to Jackson’s Hole or northern 
Minnesota. 

One day this fall when I came home to 
dinner, I was smote squarely on the nose 
with the aroma of baked wild duck. 
au! I sat down before two steaming bluebills 
aa and wielded my knife like an expert sur- 
geon who, long banished to a desert isle, 
returns to civilization and discovers an 


appendix, 
ary US DRAFFKORN had brought them. 
, “Where did he get them?” I asked. 


Well, he had shot them the day before. 
down on the Fox River. He and his brother 
had bagged something like fifteen of them; 
they had left early in the morning, were 


- back in town by noon. 


[ was immediately interested. If Gus 

could afford to go hunting in Illinois, so 

could I. Followed an interview with Gus, which disclosed 

that he and his brother had made a blind on the Fox River, 

45 miles from Lincoln Park, that they paid nobody for the 

privilege, that ducks were not very numerous there, that 

they had a few live decoys and some blocks boarding in the 

barn of a near-by farmer. The bag of fifteen had been a 

cift, largely, of a great raft of ducks that dropped down 
over their decoys from an otherwise cloudless sky. 

The following Saturday Gus called and wanted me to be 
ready to start at 4 in the morning. So I bought a license and 
fifty shells, got all my old shooting clothes out of the base 
ment, spent an hour mending my rubber boots, piled every 
thing in a careful heap in the living room so I could find it 
next morning, my wife put up a (Continued on page 81) 
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Trout fishing in white water 





ennsylvania Hatch 


By Peter J. Schwab 





HAT’S that you 
said?” asked Hen- 
ry, dropping his 
ail feet from thestove 
and facing me abruptly, his 
magazine fallen to the floor. 

“Oh, nothing,” I lied. 
“Henry, I think I'll name 
this fly in your honor. Or 
I'll let you name it. What 
d’ye say?” An embarrassed 
flush spread _ over his 
weather-beaten face as he 
came forward, took the fly, 
and examined it under the 
shaded lamp. 

“What'll we call it, 
Henry? ‘The air over the 
big creek was filled with 
flies like that, though I 











“All right!” he agreed 
heartily. “See that you do. 
Show these Pittsburghers 
and these New Yorkers that 
there are some trout in these 
hills. Bring in a nice bas- 
ket,” he urged. “Bring ’em 
in and show these dudes 
something. Let ’em have a 
taste of trout before they go 
back to their offices and 
money chasing. You don’t 
dare !” 

That dialog took place in 
the sitting room of Henry 
Olson’s big, sprawling, com- 
fortable Oleona, sitting in 
one of the prettiest, tightest 
little valleys in the Pennsyl- 
vania Alleghanies, at the 








never saw a trout worth 
taking all afternoon.” 

“Don’t name it after me,” he protested. 
Oleona, after the place, or after Ole Bull himself, 
me a couple for samples, one wet and one dry.” 

“Not tonight,” unfastening my vise and gathering my 
tools and heaps of millinery together. “It’s too late, and 
I’m sleepy. Tomorrow night I'll tie a stock of them. 
We'll call it the Oleona Dun. Sounds good, even though 
it means nothing. [I tell you, Henry, that’s all hooey about 
your named selection of flies for these waters. And this 
Oleona Dun is going to prove it. Not because it’s a crude 
imitation of the flies I saw on the creek this afternoon— 
[ hardly noticed them closely enough to bother—but because 
it’s a plain gray fly. Because I have confidence in any gray 
fly. Because it’s the only fly I’m going to use tomorrow. 
And mostly because it’s me that will lay it on the water 
‘light as thistledown,’ ” 

Henry Olson grinned appreciatively. 
esty, he condoned my bold assurance. 


J 


“Call it the 
And tie 


The soul of mod- 
Ts it strange? 





A two-man catch of speckled beauties 


junction of Big Kettle and 
Little Kettle Creeks, a mile 
or two above Ole Bull State Park. 

It was just before the Fourth of July, last year, one of 
the poorest trout seasons the patient old Keystone state 
had suffered. ‘“There’s been only two or three days of real 
fishing all season,” Henry had informed me upon my arri- 
val. “The early season was too wet and cold; creeks over 
their banks every day; and the late season has been too 
hot and dry. We had normal conditions for just about 
three days, then the hot sun came out and heated the big 
creeks, All the trout sought refuge up the brooks and 
spring runs, and the bass were up the earliest I have ever 
known them to get way up here. Only Jericho is still 
around, and he is holding the big hole against a dozen bass, 
a couple of them 4-pounders.” 

It was 9 o’clock next morning before the Count and I 
drove out of the lane. Only a bait fisherman or a meat 
fisherman goes after trout any earlier. The car raised a 
cloud of dust as I raced it out to the historic Coudersport 




















Pike. After a few miles along this, I turned left up a 
steep hill, drove through some miles of solitary, shaded state 
forest, came out upon a grassy meadow, and pulled up 


under a great elm. 


As I stepped up to peep through the brush, I saw a few 
tiny flies hovering over the tail of a long, shallow pool. Sev- 
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when there is no hatch on the water, or the water is warm 
and the fish are not feeding, so slight an accident is likely 
to put a pool down utterly for half a day. With the water 


right and a hatch on, especially when among the bigger 


fellows there are a few small trout to dart after every fly 
that comes floating along, you can tumble head over heels 


eral small trout were dashing around excitedly. One of the into a pool, and start fishing it five minutes later. 


flies settled, and an instant splash told what had happened. 
A glance through the alders on the in- 
curving side of the pool showed a long stretch of dark 


| didn’t like it. 


channel. Some 
place between 
where I stood and 
the head of the 

|, there lay a 

ut worth taking. 
he incurve of the 
pool was on my 
ide. So was an 
impenetrable — wall 
of overhanging 
willows and alders. 
Below me was a 
short, steep riffle 
ina patch of bright 


1 


sunlight. 


!) 


HOSE who 

have given the 
matter any study 
know that a trout 
has an extremely 
wide range of 
vision. He sees 
everything before 
im, above and be- 
low him—except, 
of course, such 
objects above him 
as may be made 
invisible by surface 
glare—and he sees 
everything on both 
sides. But he can’t 
see his tail without 
bending. There is 
a narrow cone be- 
hind him which is 
not in his range of 
visibility, a very 
narrow cone so far 
as fishermen are 
concerned. 

No, I didn’t stop 
to plot all this 
reasoning on a 
chart. The same 
glance which re- 
vealed the likely 
position of a good 
trout also revealed 
both the field and 
plan of action. A 
moment later 
fround me ap- 
proaching the pool, 
wading carefully 
up the riffle and 
keeping as close to 
the shady bank as 
possible. I think 
the small trout saw 
































The redoubtable ‘‘Pete,’”’ tireless trout fisherman, with a 6-pounder 


Even as I paused to observe what damage I had done my 
chances, I saw a fair trout swing out of the shadows and 
pick a fly from the surface as the current carried it sweeping 


around a deadiall 
which formed the 
head of the pool. 
A single cast and | 
raised him, hooked 
him, and_ horsed 
him to the water 
below me, where | 
took my time in 
netting him. That 
was number one 
for the new fly, tl 

Oleona Dun. 


OUR more [ 

took from that 
pool without chang 
ing my _ position 
Then in a little 
pocket just above 
the next rift, I 
snubbed my first 
rise. And that’s 
another accident 
which. is’ fraught 
with psychological 
danger. You can 
catch fish if they 
are in the water, 
and if you believe 
you can catch 
them. Strike the 
fraction of a sec- 
ond too soon or too 
late a few times, 
and you'll be call- 
ing yourself a dub. 
Your hooking con- 
fidence is  under- 
mined. And 
although your 
stream strategy be 
perfect and your 
casting never bet- 
ter, the chances are 
that you won't 
hook a fish until 
you have recoy- 
ered your mental 
poise. I went over 
another quarter 
mile of water, a 
good half hour’s 
fishing, before | 
creeled a trout and 
was again master 
of the situation. 
After that they 
came faster, and 
by the time | 
reached the junc 
tion of the tw 


me, but I moved slowly and they were not alarmed. When principal feeders I had a dozen or more, nothing to brag 


[ was between them and the center of the pool, I gave them 
no further attention, but stepped deliberately away from 


about in size—‘“trout minnows” Harry McGuire would call 
them in all western truth—but tender, juicy morsels just the 


the bank to get casting room—and a 10-inch trout upon same. The feeders being too small and brushy for upstream 


which I almost stepped bolted like an arrow into the deep 


hole at the head of the pool. Any others already lying stream. 


there would be put upon the alert. 
When such a thing happens it’s always a question as 


to the next move. 


dry fly work, I tied on a sunken and fished rapidly down 


As I approached the long pool where I had first enterec 
the stream, I heard the sound of voices—I saw the Count 
During the early season, or at any time Then lunch. The Count sat, (Continued on page 52) 
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of Bluffers 


By Ben East 


F ALL the snakes of the world should convene 
(es xq sometime in a great reptilian council to choose 
yet from among their number the one that pre- 

Aj VAR Hi : : 

LZ Yel sents the most formidable appearance in bat- 
tle, the honor would not go to the lethal viper of Africa, 
to the dread barba amarilla—the yellow beard—of the 
American tropics, to the terrible diamond-back rattler 
of the southern United States, or even to the cobra of 
India, that king of venomous serpents whose spread 
hood is a veritable symbol of death. 

Instead, the place would be given, beyond question, 
to the hognose snake, a small North American reptile 
which has neither poison sacs 
nor fangs, and is as gentle and 
inoffensive as it is harmless. 

This odd snake, ranging 
from Massachusetts to Flori- 
da and westward to the east- 
ern slope of the Rockies— 
found, in fact, in almost every 
part of this country save the 
Pacific coast region—is in 
truth the “Prince of Bluffers.” 
The fear in which he is almost 
universally held by those not 
acquainted with his harmless- 
ness is reflected in such names 
as the blow snake, sand viper, 
puffing adder, spread-head vi- 
per, flat-headed adder, and oth- 
ers of like ilk by which he is 
known in different parts of his 
range. 

Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, 
curator of reptiles at the New 
York Zoological Park and per- 
haps the world’s foremost au- 
thority on the great clan of 
ophidians, says of the hognose 
snake that it offers the most 
terrifying threats of any snake 
in the world. It must be giv- 
en credit for appearing even 
more hostile than the Africarr 
vipers, which are among the 
most fear-inspiring of the real- 
ly venomous serpents, Dr. Dit- 
mars declares, and he adds 
that beside a fighting hognose 
an angry copperhead appears 
quite angelic. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the 
hognose snake can not even 
be induced to employ the 
harmless weapons he_ pos- 
sesses. 


He _ has 





no defense, this 
“Prince of Bluffers.” Lacking the death-dealing equip- 
ment of the venomous snakes, and with jaws armed 
only with rows of short teeth that serve no purpose 
more dangerous than holding toads or frogs captured 
for food, he is poorly equipped indeed to stand off a foe. 

Even the boon of speed that is so often vouchsafed 
to the weaker or defenseless creatures of the wilderness 
has been denied to this short, blunt reptile. A man can 
walk beside him and match his best speed in full flight, 
and after he is full gorged on a freshly swallowed meal 
his efforts are even further reduced. 

Hence if the hognose is to escape at all, it must be 
by guile, not by savagery, and few creatures have per- 





Top—The hognose in his death pose 
angry hognose as he Jooks from his own level. 
tom—The fighting pose ot the hognose. 


fected as complete a series of empty threats as this smal! 
snake. 

At the approach of an intruder the hognose draws 
himself into the fighting pose assumed by most snakes, 
a series of horseshoe loops, from which he can strike 
with the speed of a thrust rapier. 

He inflates his short body with a deep breath. By 
spreading the jawbones at the rear, he flattens and dis- 
tends his head to the shape of a short spearhead, and 
by raising the ribs along the neck he also flattens and 
spreads that portion of his body to two or three times 
its normal width, bringing out the color pattern in sharp 
relief on the tightly stretched 
skin, much after the fashion of 
the Indian cobra. 

The effect is a pose of men- 
ace before which the bravest 
foe is almost sure to quail un- 
less he knows well the harm- 
less nature of the creature 
with which he is dealing. 

The hognose, however, has 


only begun his intimidating 
tactics. Each exhalation of 
his breath is accomplished 


with a prolonged loud hiss, 
and at the same time the snake 
strikes out and upward toward 
his enemy with short, lighten- 
ing-swift darts of his flattened 
head, a gesture savage enough 
to strike terror to the stoutest 
heart. 

Small wonder that even the 
breath of this courageous little 
reptile is dreaded as_ laden 
with deadly venom, by persons 
who have met him under these 
conditions. 

It is in his striking, how- 
ever, that the snake first be- 
trays his inability to inflict 
real damage, and his apparent 
consciousness of that fact. 

The strike is always made 
with the mouth closed, unlike 
that of the venomous pit vi- 
pers, which spread their jaws 
wide as they strike, and ad- 
vance the fangs until they can 
be driven home in the victim’s 
flesh like twin daggers. 

It is one thing to put to rout 
an attacking foe by the terrible 
quality of your own courage. 
It is quite another thing, how- 
ever, to actually wound that 
foe and perhaps drive him to retaliation through rage 
or terror when you are powerless to follow up your 
threat. The hognose snake seems fully aware of this 
fine distinction. 

Under no circumstances can he be induced to quite 
reach the target at which his short strikes are aimed, 
even with his blunt muzzle, much less actually use his 
teeth. 

If a hand be advanced slowly toward him—and a 
steady heart and iron nerves are required to make this 
test in the face of such a show of savagery—the strikes 
are shortened even more, and still fall short. If the 
hand comes steadily down to (Continued on page 48) 


Oval—The 
Bot- 
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N GLANCING 

through the news- 
<A papers during the 
ES past hunting season, 
| notice the usual number of 
accidents. From the news- 
paper accounts, these accidents 
are just about all that the anti- 
firearms fanatics could desire 
to further their arguments. In 
almost every instance the 
reader is led to believe that the 
fault lay all with the gun; that 
the gun deliberately, “with 
malice aforethought,” and 
without any external agency, shot the hunter! I have owned 
and handled thirty-three rifles and pistols of assorted pat- 
terns during the past five years, and none have ever yet 
perpetrated such a scurvy, double-crossing trick upon me. 
In fact, the trigger was deliberately pulled every time that 
any of them were discharged. 

I find it amusing to read the comments of the various 
writers upon the safety appliances of their arms. Excepting 
firearms which have exposed hammers of the conventional 
type, safeties do not interest me. No mechanical appliance 
has ever yet made an otherwise reliable weapon safe. Safety, 
or more often danger, lies in the shooter rather than in the 
arm. When I am expecting a shot at game, my rifle is 
cocked and ready to go—no safeties to be forgotten at the 
last moment. But I don’t point it at myself or my companion, 
and I don’t play with the trigger. I have never been able 
to cause the discharge of any well-made firearm, having a 
trigger pull of at least 214 pounds, by jarring or dropping 
the gun. When the gun is discharged, it is because some 
one, or something, pulled the trigger. This, of course, does 
not apply to the set trigger, etc., which has no place in the 
hunting field anyway. 

Ballistic experts are frequently shocked to hear the popu- 
lar estimates of the range of the .22 rim fire cartridges. 
Underestimating the range and power of the small cartridges 
is one of our most common causes of accidents. Most people 
think that the .22 can be used safely in localities where they 
would not think of using a larger rifle cartridge. In many 
instances, just the opposite is true. I shall refer to that 
point later. An Army officer who has done considerable 
small bore shooting looked as though he doubted my sanity 
when I told him that I had been shooting 20-inch groups at 
450 yards with the .22, on calm days; and that the bullets 
penetrated 2 inches of chestnut 
lumber at that distance. The 
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PRECAUTIONS FOR 
EVERY HUNTER 


I can not understand why 
modern, high intensity rifles 
are considered so much more 


dangerous than the older types. 
] It is true that they have a 
longer extreme range; but why 
@ does this make them any more 


dangerous? On the few occa- 
sions that a hunter wishes to 
send a bullet over the horizon, 
it usually makes but little dit- 
ference whether the bullet 


By Ei C. Fritz rambles on for 2 miles or 4 


miles. It seems to me that the 
laws of chance make one un- 
known spot just about as dangerous as another unknown 
spot. Anyway, how many accidents occur in which the vic- 
tim is over 4 of a mile from the shooter? The fact that 
shotguns figure in a great preponderance of hunting acci- 
dents is an adequate answer to the above question. 
Recently I attempted to make a study of several bullets 
regarding their tendency to glance or ricochet. Some time 
ago | had a rather unpleasant interview. with the local con- 
stable because of some complaints against my shooting. The 
trouble seemed to have originated when some one heard a 
ricochet from my .22. Therefore, I am on the war path 
against bullets which show a pronounced tendency to 
ricochet. 


ANY of the .22 cartridges (short, long, and long rifle) 
+ * are almost certain to ricochet if fired against water at 
an angle of less than 45 degrees. The nearer to horizontal 
the bullet is traveling when it strikes water, the more likely 
it is to ricochet, and the more dangerous it is if it does. 
The reason for the latter fact is that there is a smaller 
decrease in velocity due to the impact, and also that it 
flies lower after glancing, and therefore will in most cases 
be more likely to find an undesired target. There were 
no ricochets when I fired 180-grain .30-06 bullets (muzzle 
velocity, 2,700 foot-seconds) against water, 100 yards dis 
tant from where I stood at the water’s edge. Mathemat- 
ically, that has, been calculated as an angle of only a trifle 
over 1 degree. From such performances we may conclude 
that if the opposite side of the river is inhabited, the Hi 
speed loads are safer than the .22s, where it is desired to 
shoot at floating targets. 

Next, I fastened large sheets of paper above and behind 
a large, flat-topped rock. Then from a distance of about 
25 yards I fired against the 
top of the rock at an angle of 





distance mentioned was chosen 
because that was the extreme 
range to which the sights of 
my Winchester Model 52 were 
adjustable. 

According to the newspaper 
accounts, one of the easiest 
ways to cause an accident is 
to start cleaning your revolver 
without first unloading it. Ex- 
periments and a lively imagi- 
nation have failed to explain 
to my satisfaction what causes 
the weapon to be discharged. 
Also, I should think that the 
cleaning would be rather diffi- 
cult—to put it mildly—while 
the gun is loaded. 


\ Y ATTITUDE regarding 
¥ most accidents can be in- 
terred from this: If I ever 
become tired of living, and do 
not wish to deprive relatives 
ot the benefits of my life in- 
urance policy, I shall have an 
“accident.” Also, when one 
hunter kills another by acci- 
dent, I think their past rela- 
ionship should be investigated 
'y the coroner. 


A story of hunting ducks- 
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Meeting Uncle Jim 
In which ARTHUR V. TAYLOR tells somethina more 
about the delightful old salmon analer 
of Sebago Lake 


Deer Hunt in the Kaibab 
By JACK TOOKER 


Che Emperors 
By HAMILTON M. LAING 
A lucky goose hunt in the Aleutian Islands 


Playing with, River Pickerel 
By O. HW. SMITH 
A Day for Ducks 


-and getting geese besides—on 
the famous Tule Lake of California 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 


perhaps 20 degrees. The 
ricochet passed through the 
paper and into several %4-inch 
pine boards behind the paper. 
By this procedure both the 
“explosive” effect of the bullet 


Big Game on the Roof of Asia and the penetration of the 
By JAMES I. CLARK 


The story of one of the most dangerous and unusual 
hunting expeditions af modern times 


fragments (where not too 
great) were recorded. 

The .38-40 soft point bullets 
tore one hole in the paper and 
passed through 2 inches of pine 
as though it had been tissue 
paper. In one instance the 
jacket was torn off the bullet 
and was stopped by the first 
half-inch of pine; the rest of 
the bullet continuing on its 
way unchecked. A _ ricochet 
from the .38-40 may easily 
travel a half mile or more, 
This same general performance 
is to be expected from all bul 
lets having a muzzle velocity 
of less than 1,700 or 1,800 feet 
a second, and from _ higher 
velocity cartridges at a long 
distance from the gun. In 
general, I believe that the 
lower the velocity, the more 
likely (Continued on page 48) 
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A shitepoke kad grabbed my frog and I had hooked him in the side of his 
bill. And was he mad! 


Fishing Adven tures 


A FEw STARTLING BONA FIDE EXPERIENCES OF WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMEN 


By Gus Munch 


ILD MAN DIOGENES can now blow out his lan- 
tern and hang it up, for I have found an honest 
man; not one, but several. And, much as you may 
| disbelieve it, they are fishermen. Now listen to 
what they have to say. 

John A. Richert, formerly chairman of the City Council 
Finance Committee of the city of Chicago and now chief 
of the Finance Committee Staff, says: 

“T was fishing for bass several years ago up in Swamp 
Lake on the Court o’ Reilles Indian Reservation in Wiscon- 
sin. We were using live frogs for bait, and casting along 
I made a cast over some cat-tails into a 
I had a 








a swampy shore. 
smail pool that I could see through the cat-tails. 
vicious but strange _ strike. 
Anyway, I set the hook. 

“Instead of the bass I ex- 
pected to see, a shitepoke sud- 
denly appeared over the tops 
of the cat-tails, wildly flapping 
his wings and swearing coarse, 
lumpy cuss words. He _ had 
grabbed my frog, and I had 
hooked him in the side of his 
long bill near his eyes. And 
was he mad! Whew! 

“He started off on the wing, 
pulling as hard as any fish I 


>> 
ever caught, but my line held, = a: 


and I flopped him back to the 
water. Up he rose again, and 
back I flopped him. Gradually I wore him down, and finally 
dragged him into the boat. 

“Now my troubles really began. I tried to release the 
hook without hurting the bird. Meanwhile he was jabbing 
away at me with that long, sharp bill, and flapping his wings 
in my face. With the help of my partner, who held his 
wings while I held his bill, we finally got the hook out and 
released the infuriated creature, who flew off into the 
swamp, none the worse for his experience. But he was 
still swearing about it.” 





We finally worked a monster catfish ashore 


“That reminds me of an experience I had down here at 
Bradenton, Fla.,” spoke Dr. Clarence H. Bryan, formerly 
of Chicago and now a Bradenton resident. “I was fishing 
out in Terra Ceia Bay and casting a small wooden plug. 
There were a number of pelicans feeding near the boat, but 
we didn’t pay any particular attention to them, because they 
are always hanging around when you are out fishing. Look- 
ing for a hand-out, I suppose. 

“Well, sir, without my noticing it, one of these pelicans 
who was poised motionless in the air suddenly made a dive 
and caught my plug while it was sailing out on a cast, and 
hooked himself. Lord, man, if you ever saw a mad pelican, 
this was one. I was using a 24-pound test line, which was 
strong enough to hold the big 
bird. But how he did fight and 
flop and splutter around. 

“The plug was hooked right 
into the pelican’s bill pouch, 
and I had to cut off the barb of 
the hook with pliers before I 
could release it. The bird 
wasn’t hurt though, and in a 
short while was feeding again 
—but he gave us a wide berth 
after that. And he seemed to 
be saying, ‘You’re a couple of 
fine guys, to fool a harmless 
old pelican like that.’ ” 

“That was rather tough on 
the bird, wasn’t it?” spoke up 
Leslie Sorenson, traffic engineer for the city of Chicago. 
‘But not quite as unfair as an experience I had with a big 
bass up in Balsam Lake, Wisconsin. 

“We were fishing on a deep bar and using live frogs for 
bait. I had a half-hearted strike, but the bass let go. Then 
he took it again. Then let go again. This fooling around 
kept up until I had retrieved the frog almost back to the 
boat. 

“Finally, the bass struck in earnest, and I set the hook. 
[I was too previous though, and missed him again. My 

































partner meanwhile had placed the landing net in the water, 
to have it ready, and by ginger! just as | lifted the frog out 
of the water, the bass made a jump for it and landed 
squarely in the net. He weighed 34% pounds, and he was so 
mad his eyes just went green.” : 

“Which oniy goes to prove the truth of the old adage, 
‘Look before you leap,’” said Mr. Rhea, formerly signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. “I had an experi- 
ence with an old bull northern pike several years ago up in 
northern Wisconsin, which further illustrates it. 

“There were two of us in the boat. I was sitting in the 
stern, and my partner in the middle seat. Strung along both 
eynwales we had hung an assortment 
of plugs and spoon hooks between us. 
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Arriving at the lake, we quickly changed into fishing 
clothes, all agog to get out and hound those vicious pike. 
As I was standing on the dock waiting for John to get the 
boat ready, | saw an object in the near-by water where 
some extra boats were anchored. It looked like it might 
be a muskrat swimming, or perhaps a monster turtle head. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, and jumped into a boat, pulling 
upwind so I could drift down to the object in the water. 
As I came close I saw it was a big pike, swimming and 
laboving at the surface. I got into the bow of the boat, 
reached out as far as I could, and grabbed the pike by stick 
ing my thumb and first finger into his eye sockets. 

-Holy smoke! What a commotion 
that started! The pike gave one flap 


I was casting a No. 7 Skinner spoon, on $ f } } with his big tail, and I had to let go 
and had just finished a cast and was Ss + YL, or go in with him. As it was, he 


lifting it out of the water. 

“Just at this moment, a big pike, 
which had evidently been following + age a age 
the spoon, made one grand leap for coral snake, 
the dangling lure, missed it, and ene a Sse 
landed squarely in the bottom of the snake known, 

fast asleep 
boat between us. 
‘6 ITH the same motion, he hit 
the bottom of the boat a whack 
with his big tail, and leaped out on the 
other side. In going over the gunwales 
he raked off a half-dozen plugs, three 
of which hooked themselves into him, olin, 
and disappeared. The whole perform- f 
ance was over in about one second. — 
We yelled at him to bring back our 
plugs, but of course that didn’t do any 
eood. But it sure gave us a big thrill, and was worth the 
cost of three new plugs.” 

“Speaking of Rene tl pike,” put in Dr. W. S. Royce, 
of Chicago, “did you ever see a fish hang himself without 
being hooked? No? Well, I have, and landed the fish, too, 
a 12-pound northern pike. . 

“I was fishing up in Balsam Lake, Wisconsin, and casting 
a No. 8 spoon hook. It was just before an electrical storm; 
the air was sticky as could be, and the fish were threshing 
around near the surface. We had caught several good ones. 

“Suddenly a big bull pike made a smash at my _ spoon. 
| struck back, and the battle was on, with the usual rolling, 
tumbling fight of a pike. When I got the fish near the boat, 
| could see it wasn’t hooked at all, but the hook was dangling 
at least 6 inches below his head. He had merely rolled on 
the line two or three times and the line had caught 
underneath the gills. If the pike had reversed his 
rolling, he would have freed himself. Maybe he 
was another ‘crazy left-hander,’ as they say, and 
didn’t know how to reverse.” 

Listening to these tales finally made me itchy 
to tell my own pet story, one that I rarely tell, 
as it seems so unbelievable, and yet it is gospel 
truth. Here it is. 

A number of us were making a trip to Balsam 
Lake, Wisconsin, in the fall of 1918. One of the 
guides met us at the station in his 
rattly old Model T, and on the drive +o 
over to the lake regaled us 
with stories of the big north- 
ern pike that had been tearing ¢ f 3 
up tackle and getting away. ct < 

“Why, on’y last week,” John, —c« _— 
the guide, said, “I had my cous- 
in from Bucyrus, Ohio, out 
fishin’. He was a new beginner on big pike and had lost 
some good ones. So last Saturday he bought hisself a new 
40-pound line an-l a new spoon hook—a No. 10. 

“We had just left the dock and my cousin had let out 
a few feet o’ line and was passin’ it back an’ forth, to see 
it the spoon worked good. A big pike jumped up from no- 
where, grabbed the spoon, dove under the boat, cut the line 
es the keel, and, 0’ course, got away. He musta been 4 foot 
ong. 

_ We joshed John some about his story, but he insisted 
it was true, and even offered to prove it by witnesses. Fish- 
ermen are like that. 
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splashed water all over me. 

The pressure on his eyeballs had 
stunned him though. In a few sec- 
onds he came up again, and this time 
I got a better hold; then, placing my 
other hand beneath his head, I swung 
him into the boat. 

He weighed 19% pounds. Upon 
opening his mouth, I found John’s 
new spoon hook with a couple of feet 
of the 40-pound line. The big’ fish 
had labored for over a week trying 
to get the hook loose, and two of the 
barbs had already worked free. We 
knew it was the same pike, because 
o of the peculiar tie John used in fas- 

tening the line to the spoon. 

He was some pike—especially to be 
caught by hand—and undoubtedly had fretted off 2 or 3 
pounds during the week he wrestled with the spoon hook. 
[ am usually given the horse laugh whenever [ tell this 
story, but it is nevertheless true, and, as is customary, I can 
prove it by witnesses. I also realized how powerful these 
big fish are when not worn down by rod and reel 










667 )F COURSE you boys have all heard of ‘Three-in-One’ 
oil, but did you ever hear of a ‘three-in-one’ fish ?” 

said A. D. Flora, of Green Cove Springs, Fla. “No? Well, 
[ have, and caught him too. 

“I have an extensive orange grove on the east bank of 
the St. Johns River, opposite D) 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. My f 
home faces the river, and a long YW 
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Just as I lifted the frog out of the water the bass jumped and 
landed squarely in the net 


dock extends out into the water for 200 yards, directly in 
front of the house. We formerly loaded oranges from this 
dock to tidewater vessels. 

“My grove foreman always kept a couple of long cane 
fishing poles and lines baited with live shiners on the end 
of the dock, cocked up in such a way so we could tell when 
a fish had taken the bait. We caught many a fine bass that 
way—big ones, too. 

“One day I was sitting on the veranda smoking my pipe, 
when I saw one of the poles crash down. I ran to it as 
quickly as I could, and grabbed the pole. But the fish was 
too much for me, so I called for (Continued on page 54) 
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estructive Hawks 


By 
R. J. Niedrach 









Drawings reproduced 
hy permission from 
“Birds of Massachu- 
setts and Other New 
Iingland States” by 
Edward Howe For- 
bush, published by the 
Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Sharp-shinned 
hawk. Adult 
female at left, 
young male in 
first winter 
plumage at 
right 





Staff of Colorado Museum of Natural History 


readily distinguishes them from most beneficial hawks, 
which have a slow wing beat. The sharp-shinned and 
Cooper’s hawks and the goshawks may be identified in 
flight by their long, narrow tails, not widely spread as in 
other hawks; by their broad, stubby wings, wide nearly 
to the tips, giving the open wings a fuller, more-rounded 
appearance. The duck hawk, which is really a falcon, 








T IS a matter of quite general information that 
there exists, in nature, a balance which has been 
reached after infinitely long struggle, competition, 

and adjustment, by all living things. When left 

undisturbed, this balance is maintained. All species prey 
upon certain other species, and, when the latter be- 
come reduced or increased in numbers, their natural enemies 
become less or more numerous, in like proportion. Ob- 
viously, man, with his increased powers for killing, has be- 
come an extremely dangerous factor in this scheme of na- 
ture, and, either through ignorance, or careless of the re- 
sults of such interference, he has killed indiscriminately. 
This practice and its consequences are well illustrated in 





We 
KOE 


the hawks. 

For several years many individuals, some of our leading 
schools, and certain organized agencies, such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, have carried on a careful study 
of the feeding habits of all American hawks. All beneficial 
hawks are now protected, as a result of the very definite 
and conclusive evidence gained through these studies. 

In North America there are four species of hawks which 
are rated as being seriously destructive to game, wild birds, 
and domestic fowl. As a result of the depredations of these 
four, to most men, all hawks are “chicken hawks,” and suffer 
accordingly. As a matter of fact, most hawks killed are the 
kind that, though they do take an occasional chicken, offset 
this act many times in the course of a year, in the great 
quantity of destructive rodents they kill. Being seen about 
the buildings of ranches is not evidence on which to convict 
any hawk. It is prob- 
ably there for mice,ete. 
Many hawks, the same 
size as the predatory 
hawks, are misidenti- 













fied and killed. No 
sportsman should 
shoot any of our 


hawks until he is able 
to distinguish between 
them. 

The 
stand 
evidence 
sharp-shinned hawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, gos- 
hawk, and duck hawk. 
The first three men- 
tioned are closely re- 
lated species, differing 
in size, but having 
many characteristics 
in common. All four 
are very swift fliers, 
with rapid wing mo- 
tion, alternating with 
a swift glide. This 


hawks” which 
convicted on 
are the 


__ has narrow, angular, sharply pointed wings, and a dis- 
tinectly rounded 









tail. The heads of 

all these hawks 

protrude but a ane fi naa 
short distance in in first winter 
front of the wings, ee pe 2 a 
as compared with below 





other hawks. 


All _ beneficial 
hawks are gener- 


ally found perching 
out in the open, 
and are quite con- 
spicuous, whereas 


the destructive 
hawks are very 
successful at con- 


cealing themselves, 
sitting pretty well 
towards the center 
of trees, and re- 
maining very still. 
The shar p- 
shinned hawk feeds 
chiefly on birds the 
size of robins and 
sparrows, and, 
when nesting near 
inhabited sections, 
takes a great many 
small chickens, to which it is very partial. Without doubt, 
this particular hawk is the most destructive to our song birds 
and small game birds. Whatever is said of the sharp- 
shinned hawk is equally true of Cooper’s hawk. The latter 
is even more destructive to game birds and poultry. Upon 
observation, it is 
found that Cooper's 
hawk, more than any 
other, is responsible 
for the attitude the 
sportsmen have taken 
towards all hawks. 
The goshawk, which 
is rarely seen in most 
parts of the United 
States except during 
the winter months, is 
much larger than the 
former two hawks, 
and is confined to 


Goshawk. Young 
male in first win- 
ter plumage at 
left, adult female 
at right 


dense forests of the 
higher mountains in 
the breeding season. 
Its food consists 
chiefly of grouse and 
(Continued on 
67) 
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Illustrating the general characteristics of the 

ephemeral flies, or ‘‘upwings’’( May fly order). The 

larger varieties are known as “‘drakes,’’ the smaller 

as ‘‘duns.’’ The lower figures represent the March 

brown and the green May fly (brown and green 
drakes), approximately life-size 











Part III. Castine, FisHinc THE Dry FLy 
LMOST every book on angling, at least those of 
the practical sort, contains a more or less under- 
standable treatise on how to cast a fly, and it is 
only for the benefit of the virtual beginner at fly 
fishing for trout, and further with a view to completeness 
and the stressing of certain points which even the old hand 
is prone to forget, or possibly neglect through carelessness, 
that the following brief description is incorporated here. In 
a general way casting the dry fly differs little from the man- 
ner of casting the wet fly, but in certain details there is 
a marked difference. 

Casting the fly divides naturally into two fairly distinct 
phases; first, the actual cast which places the fly cocked 
and floating upon the surface of the stream; second, the 
subsequent management of the fly in such a manner that its 
action approximates with all possible fidelity the action of 
the natural fly. To repeat, the artificial 
fly must float as nearly as possible in the 
exact manner of the natural insect under 
like circumstances. 

It should go without saying that prop- 
erly and effectively to cast and fish the 
dry fly it is essential that the tackle be 
correctly assembled. In this regard, pre- 
suming that a single action reel has been 
selected, I believe the point most in need 
of emphasis is the question of the right 
way to fit the reel to the rod. That this 
should be done so that, when the reel is 
underneath the rod, its handle is to the 
right is, in the writer’s own opinion and 
experience, the only satisfactory and thor- 
oughly efficient way. With the reel thus 
placed it is never necessary, when play- 
ing a fish, to turn the rod over so that 
the reel is above, as in the case when the 
reel is fitted to the rod with the handle to 
the left. After a fish is struck, if it be- 
comes necessary to use the reel, the rod 
is merely shifted to the left hand, without 
the awkward necessity of turning it over 
to bring the reel on top, and the fingers 
of the right hand fall naturally upon the 
handle of the reel. 

The first practice casting may best be done casting across 
and partially downstream, as the current will help to 
straighten out line and leader preliminary to the backcast. 
Two distinct motions constitute the complete overhead cast; 
first, the backcast which throws the line behind the caster; 
then the forward cast which returns it in the desired direc- 
tion. Fifteen or 20 feet is enough distance to attempt in 
the first practice casting, and no attention should be paid 
to keeping the fly floating. The right hand should grip the 
rod firmly with the thumb extended along the upper surface 
of the hand grasp; this is the only proper grip of the rod 
and is a distinct factor for accuracy in placing the fly and 
also tends to make the caster use his wrist. Good casting 
results only from utilizing the spring of the rod. The cast- 
Ing power of the rod is brought into play in one way only: 








Ina trout stream 
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Samuel G. Camp 


By using the wrist, not a full-arm swing. Keep the elbow 
low and close to the side. To make the backcast bring 
the rod smartly up to a position but slightly beyond the 
vertical and inclined a little toward the right, so that the 
line, when passing to the rear or returning, will not tend 
to strike the rod. Throw the line well up in order that 
there may be no possibility of its falling upon the water 
behind you—a high backeast is very essential. Before 
starting the backcast see that all slack line is taken up, then 
lift the line from the water quickly and neatly. Care must 
be taken not to carry the rod too iar back—only a little be- 
yond the perpendicular—as this will inevitably result in loss 
of control over the line. 

Instantaneous photography has conclusively proved the 
fallacy of the stock advice of the older school of angling 
writers, namely, to “wait for the line to straighten out behind 
you before starting the forward cast.” It is now generally 
recognized that when casting any fair 
length of line there is a considerable loop 
of line and leader which straightens out 
only after the forward cast has been 
started; that, in fact, the right time to be- 
gin the forward motion of the rod is when 
the line first begins to pull noticeably on 
the tip of the rod, a psychological moment 
soon readily recognized after a little prac- 
tice. To avoid weakening the leader by 
whipping, or in rare instances perhaps 
snapping off the fly, the forward cast 
should not be started too forcefully. 


T HAS been noted above that the over- 

head cast, although the typical cast and 
the one, by the way, with which the great- 
est accuracy and distance may be attained, 
should be less used in dry fly fishing than 
the side, or horizontal, cast. In the latter 
the rod, in the back and forward casts, 
moves in a plane about parallel with the 
water. The reason for this preference is a 
very real and practical one, although diffi 
cult to explain in detail. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that the side cast is 
far more apt to cock the fly—to place it 
on the surface of the stream with. its wings 
upright and not floating on its side—than is the overhead 
cast. 

The reader should carefully note the above point and 
wherever possible always employ the side cast—unnecessary, 
of course, when using wingless flies of the hackle type. It 
would not do to say that every trout would refuse to rise to 
the fly when floating duwn on its side—although I have seen 
statements made to practically that effect—but with shy fish 
the probability of a rise to the correctly cocked and floating 
fly is certainly far greater than to the fly coming down up 
set. Apart from the known advantage of the side cast, cock- 
ing the fly is a matter quite beyond the caster’s control. 

Where there is smoothly flowing water with little chance 
of drag (which sometimes upsets the fly) and little, if any, 
wind, if the fly is properly con- (Continued on page 50) 
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IM big one! 
Maybe you no 
catch — maybe 
oS line no hold.” 

So said my _ Indian 
guide and boatman, 
when I hooked a giant 
tyee salmon. We were 
moving back and forth 
near the mouth of the 
river in a dugout canoe, 
and the fish was run- 
ning for all he was 
worth toward the open 
sea. The water on all 
sides held a_ seething 
mass of salmon, com- 
ing in on the rip tides; 
beautiful Cahoes up to 
10 pounds, all silver and 
white, and deeper down 
the giant tyee moved 
inshore, heading for the 
lakes away up in the 
mountains to lay that 
gallon of eggs. 

Indians were fishing 
in canoes with hand 
lines, taking their catches with dogged silence and with- 
out the slightest excitement. Though I was very much 
occupied, I couldn’t help but admire the ability of my 
closest neighbor—an Indian of mature years, holding his line 
with one hand and guiding his canoe with the other. 

He hooked a big one and very carefully played the 
salmon, only giving line when he was forced to do so. 
His method was so sure and his movements so deadly, 
the fish was soon played out. When the fish was along- 
side, the red man whacked it on the head with a short, 
hardwood club. 

It seemed to me this was rather a hard-boiled procedure, 
but to the Indian it was of little consequence. But I had 
fishing to do! 

My fish rushed out, came back, went down deep, and 
sulked; shook his mighty head with more force than I 
ever dreamed a fish had. I licked him in time and, as he 
came alongside, the Indian gaffed him. He was a beauty, 
weighing 39 pounds. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 

We had traveled up the coast from Los Angeles, vis- 
ited the Cascade Forest Reserve, making stops where our 
fancy directed. It was the second week after leaving 
Klamath River, and we had come to the mouth of the 
Fraser just in time for the great run of tyee. 

As we came toward the fishing grounds, we saw many 
Indians busy cleaning and drying their catches, putting 
the fish away for the coming winter. The villages, strung 
here and there, were something new to us, each with its 
totem pole colored and carved to identify this or that 
tribe. We found French Canadians too, fishing with the 
Indians, and we were advised we must use heavy tackle 
if we would take the giant tyee. 

From his canoe at anchor a little way offshore, a Si- 
wash Indian watched the incoming tide. He was silent 
and sober-faced; his very presence smacked of adven- 
ture. Down there the silvery horde was rushing up- 
stream; two breeds racing each other. We could see the 
smaller fish, so clear was the water. The Siwash moved 
his hand back and forth, trolling his spinner and watch- 
ing down deep for something he alone understood. We 





A tyee salmon caught on 
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ooking the Giant lyee 


By Lorin Hall 


had yet to learn the 
giant tyee was down 
there below the smaller 
salmon. The Indian was 
intent on a big fellow. 
Indeed, as we watched, 
there was a. terrific 
strike, and the Siwash 
set the hook with a 
quick jerk, then the 
fight was on. 

When the fish was 
landed, it set our blood 
on fire. We soon en- 
gaged a young Indian 
to take me out for a 
try, Doug giving way in 
my favor because of a 
badly sprained ankle. I 
used a short, trim pole 
—two joints—with 400 
feet of No. 12 genuine 
cuttyhunk line. I had 
dreamed when I got the 
outfit that some day I 
would have this chance, 
and now it had come. 

The Siwash motioned 
me aboard. We went out a little way. There seemed 
to be a high, purposetul energy about the incoming tide 
and this procession of fish, that told me how impossible 
it was for any man to attempt to stem the quickened 
tide, or to make any impression with such trifling tools 
as a hook and line. 

Albeit, I would add my acquired knowledge of angling 
in the attempt, though gill nets were more in order. 

The day was fast fading, and the colors dashing across 
the tide rips were exquisite. As the sun sank, the whole 
aspect was changed, and a deeper red-blue-crimson tint 
washed inshore from the sea. I was ready to cast! 

I soon found out I required a heavy sinker, for the big 
ones were down deep and the incoming tide required 
weight. The Siwash grunted his disapproval of my light 
outfit, though he let me proceed, and I was too excited 
with the chances to notice aught else. With the heavy 
sinker, I cast out, using a spinner fastened to a short 
wire leader. 

In a few seconds, I felt a terrific strike as if a tuna or 
swordfish had taken the lure. It was then the Siwash had 
said to me what I typed at the beginning of this article, and 
which I must now repeat: 

“Him big one! Maybe you no catch—maybe line no 
hold.” And also, as I told you in the beginning, I landed 
the salmon after a sharp battle and that he weighed 39 
pounds. 


the Fraser River. Photo by 


HAT night we sat around a cheery camp fire and did 
odd jobs of repair to our tackle. Doug bathed the 
sore ankle and rebandaged it. I rummaged in the tackle 
box and found some extra heavy line I had used on 
jewfish off Hermosa Beach. We repaired a stout, wrapped 
cane pole, oiled the reels, and otherwise checked over 
our tackle. We had a date with the Indian for daylight 
next morning. We hoped to make a full day of it, though 
we had yet to learn that the fish came in with the tide, 
or rather that was the best time to take them. 
We arose early and cooked breakfast. Our guide came 
down from the village as we were washing the dishes. 
He was as silent as the ledges. It was rather chilly, with 
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Left — Pedranti, 
resident of Peta- 
luma, California, 
takes two small 
tyees from Fra- 
ser River just 
after sunup 


Right—A proud 

and a 

tyee sal- 

mon hooked on 

the Fraser River 

This fish weighed 
26 pounds 


Below—Boats on 
the Fraser River 
trolling for tyee 

salmon 





fog hanging over the 
water, but otherwise 
the water was glorious. 
Rain had been predict- 
ed, but so far we had 
been spared a drench- 
ing. We _ were pre- 
pared for storm if it 
should come. : 

Apparently, the tide 
was just turning and oe 
the water moving in, 
and, as we approached the water, the Siwash 
pointed out salmon leaping here and there. Big 
fellows were rolling across the bars, their backs 
just showing and their huge, blackish bodies large 
enough to satisfy any fisherman. 

Though we were early, others had beat our 
time. Several canoes were already afloat, manned 
by Indians, who paddled back and forth, trolling j 
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with hand lines. We saw one fellow hook a giant LOE: 


tyee which literally snaked him toward the open 
sea. Soon, others were busy, and by the time 
we were afloat several fish had been landed. 

Out a short distance, say 50 yards, we saw a big salmon 
being clubbed to death by a young Siwash, who cast out 
quickly for another. We began to troll at this point, 
Doug letting his hook down straight, while mine trailed 
out from the stern. It was only a few seconds till 
Doug shouted: 

“[ got one! Good golly!” He didn’t say any more. 
The next ten minutes he was too busy to talk. The fish 
lought fast and furiously, but Doug had the heavy jew- 
fish line, and there wasn’t a chance it would break. He 
brought the salmon alongside, and the Siwash gaffed it— 
a beautiful, 30-pound tyee! 


ARDLY had we cast out again into this same water, 

when I had a strike. I set the hook. The salmon 
made a run, then stopped with a terrific head-shaking, 
and the hook tore out. I had reason right then to begin 
to realize the fighting ability of the big tyee. It seemed 
that he simply thrashed about with such power as to rip 
out a bit of his cheek. 
_ I cast out again quickly. Over a little way, a fight was 
In progress, and pretty soon a big fish was seen slashing 
the surface water with his broad tail. A quick crack on 
the head as he snaked alongside, and the salmon was 


A mountain lake—the tyee’s objective—where that gallon of eggs will 
be laid, after which the adult will die and float back to the sea. This 
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lake is 300 miles from the coast 


done for. How those Indians could fish! This Siwash 
held up the catch for our gaze, and he looked as though 
he would measure from 36 to 40 inches in length. Just 
then, I had another strike, followed by that nasty head- 
shaking. He was a good fish. He seemed to be in no 
hurry to move off, but kept up the head crashes for sev- 
eral minutes. The hook seemed set securely this time, 
then away he went in a wonderful run toward the open 
sea. Line played out fast, and I had plenty to do to 
keep out of a tangle with the other canoes near. | 
stopped him after the run. Then by careful pumping 
and reeling, I brought him back. Reluctantly, but surely, 
he came until the gaff was sent home. 

Doug landed another, bringing him in swiftly with the 
heavy line. The Siwash grunted his satisfaction at the 
quick work. He had no respect for the pleasure angling 
brings. His idea of a catch was the size and the time it 
took to land the fish, the quicker the better. However, 
I meant to show him a fight with light tackle. 

I was using a lightweight greenheart pole, a 7-thread 
line, and a short piece of piano wire as a leader. The 
spinner had been tested, and I felt sure it was O. K. I 
wanted to hook into one big fellow with this tackle, if pos- 
sible. Big fish were now rolling (Continued on page 56) 
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Our -Advisory Board 


Campfire Club of Chicageo, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist . 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author ‘‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our ‘Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears, 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








Field Observations of Biological Survey Poisoning 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Your long 

and determined fight for the preserva- 

tion of our bear meets with my hearty 
approval. Just how near bear are approach- 
ing total extinction, by the most inhuman 
and heartless methods on our _ public 
domains, is perhaps unknown to the ma- 
jority of sportsmen and lovers of our wild 
life. And it would seem that those who 
are fighting hardest to preserve the bear 
are taking the bull by the tail instead of the 
horns and overlooking the surest, most 
positive means that is bidding fair to bring 
about his total eradication within a few 
years. That method is poison. 

There is not a mountain peak or canyon 
in the entire Rocky Mountain system but 
what has been covered with poison meat 
stations. The Government bureaus which 
the sportsmen helped to create with the 
expectation of preserving and conserving 
our beneficial wild life species have turned 
traitor to the cause and are so dominated 
by certain private commercial interests who 
are seeking to have all our wild life de- 
stroyed in the public domains that it is 
useless for the public to expect any bene- 
ficial results from a Government bureau 
that will bow their heads in submission to 
the whims and wishes of a few rich, power- 
ful interests, and the public welfare be 
damned. 

Last summer I spent four months with 
saddle and pack horse outfit traveling 
through the high mountain sections of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Colorado. The 
jumping-off place of the trip was a small 
mining town in central Arizona by the 
name of Globe, and the trip ended at a 
point on the Gunnison River in Colorado. 
[ procured my saddle and pack horses in 
Globe and cut out north across the rugged 
hills and mountains toward Salt River. 

A few days of leisurely traveling found 
me in camp at a small spring on top of 
the Mogollon Rim near the head of the 
Cibique River, just north of the boundary 
of the Apache Indian Reservation. The 
evening of the day that I made camp at 
this spring, there came also to camp there 


By Jordan K. Smith 


a Government poisoner. I believe he told 
me his entire title, if I remember right, 
was United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Predatory Animal Poisoner. This 
man told me that he had put out a good 
many poison stations in that locality, and 
that he intended to camp there a few days 
while running his stations. 

This poisoning of wild animals was an 
entirely new thing to me, and when I 
showed keen interest in just how it was 
done he invited me to accompany him the 
next morning, so that I might see what 
could be accomplished when poison was 
placed by a thoroughly trained expert. As 
I had intended to stay there a few days 
to let my horses rest up, I readily accepted 
his. invitation. 

The next morning early found us on our 
way to the poison stations. To those who 
do not just know what a poison station is, 
[ will try to explain. First, a large piece 
of meat is procured, any kind. Horse meat 
is preferred, but cow, deer, antelope, sheep, 
or anything, the poisoner told me, would 
work. On this particular poison line that 
we covered that day it was all horse meat. 
At some likely-looking place along the trail, 
a large piece of meat is placed, and for a 
distance of 30 or 40 feet in all directions 
smaller pieces of meat are filled with poison 
and scattered. 

All together we visited ten stations that 
day, and must have traveled 25 or 30 miles. 
We had no success, as no poisoned animals 
were found, although the poisoner showed 
me bear tracks at two of his poison sta- 
tions. The poisoner said the bear had taken 
some of his poison baits, and, though we 
hunted high and low, far and near, no 
dead bear was found. However, he did 
assure me that a bear could never escape 
death after once eating Government poison, 
and that he might travel quite a little dis- 
tance before he would die. 

That evening after supper, while sitting 
around the. camp fire, our thoughts and 
conversation drifted to various things, but 
mostly it centered around the poisoning of 
wild animals, as the poisoner seemed more 


conversational along poison lines, perhaps 
due to the fact that his bread and butter 
were derived from the use of it. He told 
me there were practically no game animals 
in that section, due to the fact that it was 
overgrazed with sheep. He said it was too 
high in the mountains for very many 
coyotes to ever come, and about the only 
thing that made its home there were a few 
scattering bears and that he had put out 
the poison line with no other intention than 
to kill bears. 


EXPRESSED my belief that I thought 

the bear was too valuable and too noble 
an animal to deserve the Government poison, 
and that surely it did not deserve to meet 
death in such a cowardly, unsportsmanlike 
manner. The poisoner said that he believed 
along the same line, but that the United 
States Government had engaged him to put 
out the poison to exterminate them. He also 
told me that there was not one man in ten 
who would favor the use of poison if he 
knew what he did. He also told me that the 
3iological Survey was entirely dominated 
and dictated to by selfish interests, who 
want every animal in the public domains 
destroyed, and that the poison route was the 
surest and quickest way to kill off all the 
bears. He also told me that previous to 
getting the Biological Survey job he had 
worked for many years for sheep and cat- 
tle interests among the mountains, and he 
had never known bear to kill either sheep 
or cattle. The poisoner said that his in- 
structions from his chief at Phoenix, Ariz., 
were to kill all the bear he could, and that 
all bears must be considered stock killers, 
whether they were or not, and that he must 
always write in his records that the stom- 
achs of the bears he killed contained the 
flesh of cattle or sheep so that his records 
could be used in influencing state legisla- 
tures and the Congress of the United States 
into believing that the Biological Survey 
killed no other than stock killing bears. He 
said propaganda of this sort always got 
big appropriations from Congress. 

The morning of the third day, I broke 
























































camp and started east toward Old Baldy 
or Ord Peak. What a beautiful country 
this is. A high plateau, heavily forested 
with tall, stately yellow pines. There is nc 
came. It is barren and destitute of nearly 
all wild life. After I had proceeded east 
along the trail, about an hour’s travel, I 
came up to an Indian who said he was 
hunting horses that had escaped from him 
the night before. He said, “Maybe you 
Government poisoner? Maybe you poison 
hear? You go there (pointing to a gulch 
on the right), you find water hole. Bear 
him eat Government poison, go drink and 
die.” I assured the Indian that I was not 

Government poisoner. However, I did 
feel guilty of even having accompanied 
one a few days previous. 

I made my way to the water hole, and 
there they were, just as the Indian had 
stated. An old one was dead, lying in the 
water hole, and there by the shore lay the 
two little cubs, embraced in death—an old 
mother and her two little babies. The cubs 
were no larger than large, fluffy puppies. 
There was no doubt they had eaten of the 
poison baits that the Government poisoner 
had placed, and the suffering brought on by 
its effect had brought them to the water 
to seek relief. It was a pitiful sight. The 
little cubs in the throes of the poison agony 
had clasped each other in a dying embrace, 
their arms and paws completely around 
each other. I can’t forget, and I’ll never 
forget, that heart-rending scene, and as 
I rode on that day it was with a heavy 
heart. 


HE evening of the second day after, I 

made camp on the slopes of Old Baldy. 
It was beautiful and remote, and I thought 
far removed from habitation, but I was 
soon due to disappointment. Far below 
and up the mountain slope came the baa- 
baa of a band of 2,000 or 3,000 sheep. The 
camp tender struck camp close by my tent, 
and that evening I spent visiting the Span- 
ish camp tender and herder. They spoke 
very broken English, and by making lots 
of signs we did fairly well at understand- 
ing each other. They said they came in 
there every summer to graze their sheep. 

Next morning, when I was preparing to 
break camp, the sheep herder came by, and 
in each hand he held a can about the size 
of a small baking powder can. He said 
they contained poison and that the Govern- 
ment man “give them to boss and the boss 
give them to him, and that herders always 
poison sheep when they die, and that he 
go now to fill full of poison three old sheep 
die last night on bed ground. Move camp 
over mountain this morning, maybe three 
days come back, find dead bear.” 

I said, “Do bear kill your sheep?” He 
replied, “No, I herd here four summers. 
I never find where bear kill sheep. Gov- 
ernment man, he want poison put out to 
kill bear.” 

This herder said he was from Mexico. 
He also said he was not an American 
Citizen. “When I make plenty money I go 
back to Mexico, damn sight better country 
than this,” and the last I saw of him he 
Was going around the mountain with a can 
of poison in each hand, and according to 
printed instructions on the cans they con- 
tained 500 tablets each of Biological Sur- 
vey poison. 

I'll pass on now through New Mexico 
up into the mountains of Colorado, to a 
place on Crooked Creek, a tributary of the 
Rio Grande. From the farmers’ reservoir 
on the Rio Grande, where I had pitched 
camp for a few days, I climbed over a low 
divide at the head of Crooked Creek, on 
my way to the Gunnison River, where my 
journey was to end. In a park-like meadow, 
near the headwaters of Crooked Creek, I 
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came upon the decayed remains of a dead 
horse. Near it lay the decayed carcasses of 
two foxes. One was a beautiful cross fox, 
the other carcass appeared to be that of a 
red fox. However, it was so badly decom- 
posed, I could not positively identify it, but 
it was a fox of some sort or other. Under 
the limbs of some trees near by there were 
the dead remains of three Clark’s crows, 
as well as numerous dead camp robbers. 
While I was surveying the remains of 
this most deplorable crime, one of those 
sudden mountain storms broke upon me, 
and I withdrew to the shelter of a large 
spruce tree close at hand, and there at its 
very base, as though it had tried to seek 
the protection of its sheltering limbs the 
same as I was now doing, lay the decayed 
remains of a yearling brown bear. 
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When the storm had ceased and I had 
proceeded on down Crooked Creek, I met 
a man coming up the trail, driving som 
saddle horses. He said he was guide for 
a dude ranch farther on down Crooked 
Creek. I told him what I had seen at the 
horse carcass. He replied, “Yes, those U. 
S. Biological Survey poisoners are certainly 
getting results. They killed the horse up 
there last fall before snow came, and filled 
him full of poison so that animals driven 
by hunger during the deep snow would eat 
on him and be killed, and there was always 
enough left to get the bears when they 
come out of hibernation in the spring.” 

Is our wild life doomed? 

“The handwriting is on the wall,” and, 
gentle readers, you can draw your own 
conclusions 


The Game Situation in France 
By R. Chardonnet 


(Editorial Note :—This is the third of a series 
of articles on European game conservation, a 
series intended to introduce our readers to a 
wider knowledge of the world’s shooting and 
conservation methods.) 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I take great 
E pleasure in answering your questions 

relating to some phases of hunting 
in France. 

(a) What are the bag limits in France? 

As far as I am aware, there aren't any 
bag limits at all, or if there are any on 
the statute books they are never obeyed. 
There is a reason for this. While the indi- 
vidual hunter is lucky if he gets a few 
partridges, the wealthy property owner will 
kill, with the help of his guests, hundreds 
or even thousands of pieces of game. It is 
easily seen therefore that bag limits would 
be useless. 

(b) Is there any amount of good duck 
shooting in France? 

There is good duck and shore bird shoot- 
ing in France—where you can get it. Nearly 
all the waterfowl shooting grounds are 
controlled by wealthy sportsmen. Only in 
a few places, like the Camargue in the 
south, is duck shooting enjoyed by the 
average hunter. 

The relative abundance of small game 
is due to: 


1. Old methods of farming. 

2. Good climate. 

3. Private preserves (where extensive 
stocking is done). 

4. Abandoning of the farm for the cit 

5. Hunting is very expensive in France. 

Of course this is true only in the places 
where the “township plan” (as explained 
later) is applied. What we call public shoot 
ing grounds here are in France nearly 
destitute of game because no stocking is 
ever done. 

Hunters in France are nearly in the same 
proportion as those in the United State 
To this you must add the number of poach- 
ers, believed to be actually larger than the 
number of sportsmen. I think it is nearl) 
true everywhere in France that every small 
scale farmer is a poacher if he gets a 
chance. 


HE license fee for each departmert 
(state) is 44 francs. As hunting is de 
fined as a luxury, the license fee become 
a tax, and the hunter never gets back am 
thing in the matter of game. All the pri 
ceeds go to the Government as a special 
form of revenue. I believe many states 
the United States had the same systen 
the beginning of this century. 
Hunting is really good in France. An 


FOOD FOR FOOLS 


The Hero’s Corner is already reserved this issue for Bear Heroes, so we have to present 


the courageous Mr. Sullivan’s story here. 


This is the sort of cock-and-bull stuff which 


ignoramuses still spread about the bear. This item was given the light of day in the 
estimable and always reliable Rocky Mountain News 


/SALESMAN KILLS BLACK BEAR 
WITH CUD-FASHIONED RIFLE. 





i 

° Seecial, 

¥ ONGMONT, Colo., June 3.— 
i Matching an old-fashioned 


>| wifle and his nerve against a huge 
black bear charging on a sawmil{ 
*| camp today, gHerbert Sullivan, 
>| Longmont salesman, killed the 
animal with his first shot and 
saved the men from a roughing. 
Sullivan sells automobiles and 
has rarely fired 2 gun sirice his 
‘| poyhood days on Fourth of July. 
But today he had barely reached 
the sawmill in Bik Elk Park, 30 
' . miles west of Longmont, to deliver 
a new car, when a batless lumber- 
jack dashed into camp, shouting, 
“the bears are after us.” 
The men peeked thru the door, 











but refused to go out to investi- 


gate, 

Sullivan asked if they had any 
firearms and was handed an old- | 
time 45.70 rifle. 

He went out alone on the trail |‘ 
the frightened lumberjack had |: 
toHowed. |" 

A few rods from the camp, he |' 
saw two bears. They saw him at |° 
the same time, and one, a female, ‘ 
charged down upon him. 

Sullivan aimed at its head as it ’ 
rose on its hind feet, and let-go. 

Sullivan told thestorytofriends 
here tonight—and brought the 
bear home tO prove it. The ani- 
ma) weighed 250 pounds, 


Ripe neers 
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this is true not only around Paris—in 
nearly all of France but the south. A few 
words will explain the situation. Each 
little town in France posts the land of its 
inhabitants in order to reserve the hunting 
for its inhabitants or for tourists and non- 
residents. The latter, of course, pay high 
prices. But don’t misunderstand me now; 
[ am not speaking of the wealthy clubs 
or of the private preserves. 

This summer, walking on the land of a 
small town boasting about twenty or twen- 
ty-five hunters, | saw more game in about 
two hours than I ever hope to see here in 
New Jersey, reputed as a good small game 
state. And the area covered was surpris- 
ingly small. And, remember, no stocking 
had ever been done. Only a preserve of a 
a few acres had been established in the 
middle of the territory. The resident game 
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was hares, grouse (Hungarian and red- 
legged partridge), and quail. This year 
the rabbits were too numerous and a bat- 
tue had to take place. 

This abundance of game is due to the 
wonderful weather, ideal for all upland 
game. If poachers and the sale of game 
were eliminated, France would truly be a 
sportsman’s paradise. Big game hunting in 
a country so well settled as France seems 
out of the question, yet, from time to time, 
there are battuecs (not private) for wild 
boars, only a few kilometers from a city of 
more than 115,000 inhabitants! And in 
this same place wolves, twenty-five years 
ago, were a menace each winter. Now these 
are facts, not empty words. The part of 
France I speak of is l’Auvergne in the 
center region. 


The Sheepmen’s Fight Against Wild Life 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading with much interest your de- 
termined stand for the preservation of 
our wild animals and birds, and your edi- 
torial in the May issue of Ourpoor Lire, 
which is entitled, “Which is the Outlaw— 
The Sheepman or the Bear?” and I must 
say the keynote of your editorial hits the 
nail on the head more squarely than any- 
thing I have ever read regarding game 
conservation. 
I believe there are but few sportsmen 
who realize just how strong and radical 


the wool growers have become in their 
fight against conservation of our wild 
life. The sheepmen are well organized 


and they do a great deal of lobbying in 
the state legislatures and even before the 
Congress of the United States, and, if the 
sportsmen and _ conservationists don't 
wake up and fight hard, the sheepmen, 
through their propaganda, will soon have 
paved the way for the destruction of all 
our wild life. 

I have worked on sheep ranches for the 
last twenty-five years, and am at present 
working with sheep that are being driven 
from the desert to the White Mountains 
of Arizona for summer pasturing. 

In the twenty-five years that I have 
been employed by sheep outfits, I have 
worked for nearly all the larger outfits, 
as well as some of the smaller ones in 
the Rocky Mountain states, and with very 
few exceptions have I ever found sheep- 
men to try in any way to help protect 


game birds and animals. Nearly all of 
them take the attitude that when deer, 
elk, antelope, and such game animals 


browse on brush and eat grass there is 
just that much less for sheep. In fact, 
this brings to mind an incident some six 
vears ago when I was working for a sheep 
outfit near Flagstaff, Ariz. When I com- 
menced work for this outfit, I was fur- 
nished with the customary .30-30 Win- 
chester, but instead of the usual one box 
of cartridges I was handed five boxes. 
When I made the remark that one would 
be lucky to get that many shots at coy- 
otes in a lifetime, one of the owners who 
was standing close by spoke up, and said, 
“Hell, man, them’s not for coyotes. They 
are for those damn deer and antelope be- 
tween here and the Grand Canyon. I 
want you to kill every one you can git a 
shot at. If we don’t start something like 
that they will increase and take the range 
from the sheep.” At that time this out- 
fit was considered one of the largest in 
Arizona. 


MENTION this one incident to show 
the attitude of some of the larger out- 
fits. Only lack of space compels me to for- 
sake the mentioning of the many such 


incidents that have come under my ob- 
servation during the years I have been 
connected with sheep outfits. However, 
[ hope you will bear with me while I 
mention two other incidents that took 
place within the last two years. 

I was engaged by a sheepman to herd 
a band of sheep in the White Mountains 
of Arizona. Throughout the entire west- 
ern United States a more beautiful coun- 
try can not be found. Virgin pine for- 
ests, topping off in the higher mountains 
With spruce and aspen, with clusters of 
willow patches here and there in the 
meadows. These high mountains are the 
nesting grounds for nearly all the wild 
turkeys in central Arizona. Along in late 
July and August the young turkeys have 
grown to frying size. Then starts the 
campaign of destruction among the sheep 
herders and camp tenders. The camp 
tender for the outfit that I worked for 
two years ago carried a .410 gauge shot- 
gun and furnished almost the entire meat 
supply of himself and the herders of three 


bands of sheep. I remember one rainy 
evening, late in August, he came into 
camp with twenty-seven young turkeys. 
I resented him bringing the turkeys to my 
camp, and told him that there was a law 
protecting turkeys. To this he paid little 
attention, saying that all the sheep out- 
fits that he knew of in the White Moun- 
tains killed young turkeys for meat, and 
that if I wanted to hold my job I had 
better keep still and not talk too much. 


UST another incident if you will bear 

with me. Last summer I worked for a 
sheep outfit in central Wyoming. This 
man only had two bands of sheep and 
very little money. That is, he said he 
had very little cash, so little that he 
could not afford to buy meat or kill his 
own sheep for meat. However, he did 
have a good rifle and was able to keep 
plentifully supplied with cartridges. [| 
worked for him during the months of 
June, July, and August, and there was 
never a day that I worked for him that 
we did not have the meat of deer, ante- 
lope, or sage hens. 

Twice I have been discharged by sheep 
outfits because I would not kill game for 
meat when out in camp. 

In closing, I would like to say that 
anyone that would have followed in my 
footsteps for the last twenty-five years 
would not need to read the highly scien- 
tific-sounding articles written by the U. 
S. Biological Survey to know just what 
has become of a goodly part of the game 
of the West. 

Sheep are driven to the remotest sec- 
tions of our mountains in search of the 
last spear of grass. Game wardens sel- 
dom or never tread in these places, and 
what few game animals escape starva- 
tion after the sheep have finished are 
usually the source of most of the meat 
supply of the herders and camp tenders. 

I give you authority to use this article 
with my signature in any way you see 
fit for the cause of conservation. 

Ariz. Francisco Pasto ARMIJO. 


New Light on Bear Protection and 
Overégrazing 
By John W. Spencer 
Assistant Regional Forester, Rocky Mountain District 


much interested in your May editorial, 
“Which is the Outlaw—The Sheep- 
man or the Bear?” 

I have been connected with the U. S. 
Forest Service nearly twenty years, and 
have been an enthusiastic sportsman since 
boyhood. The controversy over the value 
of bears as game animals and their alleged 
stock killing propensities has vastly in- 
trigued me. For some years I was for- 
tunate enough to be in charge of the Grand 
Mesa Forest in western Colorado and the 
Bighorn Forest in northern Wyoming. Both 
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forests are heavily grazed by domestic 
stock, and both contain many bears. Every 
year I received complaints about stock 


killing bears, and just as far as possible 
each complaint was checked up by the rang- 
ers or myself. J have personally examined 
the carcasses of live stock in at least fifty 
instances where death was charged to bears. 
In each case, without a single exception, 
the carcasses were those of animals killed 
by larkspur, by lightning, by bogging down, 
late spring storms, or other natural causes, 
and bear had fed on the carcasses afterward. 
(Italics are editor’s. ) 

It is entirely possible that bear may have 
killed some animals on these forests, be- 
cause it was impracticable to check up each 


report, and many came in too late for in- 
vestigation. Well-authenticated killings 
have been reported elsewhere, and it is 
reasonably safe to assume that bear nature 
is pretty much the same throughout the 
West. Nevertheless, my experience strong- 
ly indicates that reported depredations by 
bear have been grossly overstated and that 
killings, if they do occur, are due to indi- 
vidual bears, and most certainly are not 
the practice of bears in general. Further- 
more, and I can say this without any fear 
of contradiction, the live stock losses in 
Colorado and Wyoming, that can even un- 
reasonably be charged to bears, are a 
wholly negligible factor in live stock oper- 
ating costs. 

It would be just as logical to condemn 
all our canine friends because a few dogs 
turn vicious or become outlaws. The bear 
has a very definite place as one of our most 
interesting and valuable game animals, and 
I am most heartily in sympathy with your 
program of sane protection. 

Grazing game animals have an important 
place in the economic and aesthetic assets 
of the West. There need never be any con- 
flict over feed in the National Forest 
ranges, between any number of game ani- 
mals which the region can support, and 
domestic live stock. One can pick out iso- 








lated instances, of course, to prove any 
point of view, because conditions on indi- 
vidual watersheds vary, but, generally 
speaking, there is plenty of feed going to 
waste right now on Wyoming and Colorado 
forest ranges to support a much greater 
vame population in the summer. The mat- 
ter of winter game range is vastly different. 
The present forest boundaries are so high 
up in the hills that relatively little winter 
eame range is under Forest Service control. 


HE bulk of the Colorado winter game 

range is in the scrubby pinon and cedar- 
covered breaks and foothill country. This 
territory is partly vacant public domain, 
part is privately owned, and a lesser amount 
is state-owned. Most of this territory is 
heavily grazed by live stock, to the very 
real detriment of the game. It seems to 
me that there is no point in building up 
summer ranges for game beyond the feed- 
ing capacity of the winter range. We are 
voing at the problem from the wrong end. 
| am thoroughly in accord with the present 
system of state refuges and a sane code of 
seasons and bag limits, but these things 
alone will not serve our full needs. If we 
wish to build up the game population, and 
there is every argument for this, both from 
business and sporting standpoints, why not 
attack the winter range problem in an ef- 
fective way? I see no real reason why those 
portions of the public domain that are es- 
sentially most valuable for winter game 
feeding could not be made into protected 
refuges either under state or Federal con- 
trol. The present state lands within such 
areas could be thrown into the pot, and 
probably intermingled private lands would 
have to be purchased. At least, this line 
of action seems to me to be the kernel of 
the matter, but it will take a lot of con- 
certed effort and education to get the peo- 
ile to see it. 

Your statements on overgrazing in the 
National Forests invite comment. Honest 
criticism is a good thing for the individual 
or a Federal branch, and it would be fool- 
ish for me to deny that there have been 
grounds for criticism. Nevertheless, it is 
only fair to point out that during the World 
Var the National Forests were admittedly 
overstocked by request of Congress, as a 
national defense measure to temporarily 
augment the supply of meat, hides, and 
wool. The deflation of the live stock in- 
dustry at the close of the war was a serious 
problem, and literally thousands of live 
stock producers failed utterly. The ‘Forest 
Service did its best to relieve the situation 
through gradual adjustments, instead of 
throwing the surplus stock off the ranges 

ll at once, and forcing it onto an already 
glutted market. This is in no sense an 
ilibi, but a statement of a very real and 
difficult situation which is not generally 
understood. Inevitably, mistakes were made, 
and certain ranges suffered. Nevertheless, 
a sound grazing policy is now being fol- 
lowed that I firmly believe will iron out any 
possible objections from sportsmen. 

We have carried on experiments for some 
vears to determine just the degree of graz- 
ing which is compatible with forest growth, 
and the protection of soil cover needed to 
forestall erosion, and maintain consecutive 
forage crops. These efforts have borne 
fruit, and we have extensive areas today 
where thousands of small trees have taken 
hold under regulated grazing and are rap- 
idly cutting down the grazing acreage and 
replacing it with forest. I know, personal- 
ly, of sheep allotments whose carrying 
capacity has been cut in half during the 
last seven years, due to the growth of little 
lodgepole pine seedlings. Instances such as 
these are pretty conclusive proof that a ra- 
tional system of grazing can be followed 
which will protect other values. 


In any event, I see no reason why the 
sportsmen, stockmen, and the foresters can 
not, with a little mutual cooperation and 
possibly forbearance, work out their prob- 
lems in a wholly satisfactory way. 


Fine Work of Fish and Game 
Clubs in New York 


EVEN member clubs of the New York 

State Fish, Game, and Forest League 
conducted extensive work during 1929, in 
planting fish, stocking pheasants and 
rabbits, and reforestation. 

All this work was done on unposted 
land, where all licensed sportsmen may 
enjoy the fruits of their labors. 

These seven clubs report a membership 
for 1929 of 7,000 and operate 500 acres 
of land as game farms or game refuges 
and fish rearing stations, of which they 
own 364 acres valued at $6,716. 

Last year these same seven clubs raised 
1,890 pheasants and released them in their 
own localities. They planted and protected 
815 pheasants, 300 Hungarian partridges, 
400 quail. 

They received and distributed for hatch- 
ing 12,500 pheasant eggs, paying in many 
instances an average of $2 a setting to 
farmers for hatching them. 

In addition, these seven clubs purchased 
at their own expense 600 quail and seventy- 
five grouse. The grouse cost $9.50 each. 

For the rabbit, hunters from these same 
seven clubs planted for the state 1,600 
rabbits and purchased and liberated 550 ad- 
ditional rabbits. 

And fish, thousands of them. These 
same 7,000 members and their clubs fed 
and released 170,000 trout and landlocked 
salmon, the trout to 4 inches and the salmon 
to 12 inches. 
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In addition, these clubs planted and 
supervised the planting of 197,000 trees, 
which does not include state trees planted 
by state employes in the respective areas. 

The clubs reporting are the Southern 
New York Fish and Game Association of 
White Plains, the Chemung County Fish 
and Game Association of Elmira, the 
Canastota Rod and Gun Club of Canastota, 
the Warren County Sportsmen of Glens 
Falls, the Broome County Sportsmen's 
Association of Binghamton, the Genesee 
County Fish and Game Association of 
Batavia, and the Ilion Rod and Gun Club. 


Missouri Deer Increasing 


OUR years ago only about 150 deer 

could be found in all the state of Mis- 
souri, but at the present time the chief of 
the Missouri state parks and refuges, Mar- 
tin A. Lewis, Jr., insists that there are 
more than 5,000 deer in that state. 

The method by which the deer popula- 
tion has been so rapidly increased is 
through stronger protective laws and 
propagation of deer on state refuges where 
the animals have been given every possible 
care. 

A considerable number of deer were pur- 
chased and brought into the state and lib- 
erated on these parks and refuges, and 
natural propagation has done the rest. Deer 
hunting is prohibited in Missouri unt:l 
1933.—American Game Protective Associc- 
tion. 


_ 
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These Heroes were on a fishing trip in Colorado when they ran across this year-old cub 

black bear. They managed to save their lives by dispatching the raging brute with their 

revolvers. And this, gentlemen, is conservation of our wild life! Kill everything you see 
—especially cute little cub bears! All hail! 
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NOME of the finest game fish I have 
ever seen taken from the lakes and 
rivers I have fished were hooked and 

landed with live minnows. I have taken 
many a good bass with these lures, and for 
pure sport on light line and hook and snell 

I know of no better way of creeling a 

hard-fighting small-mouth bass than with 
this same bait. 

However, there are many fishermen 
using live minnows who do not know the 
real secret of fishing with the bait. Just 
this season I have had occasion in one case 
in particular to observe an old-time bait 
angler using the best of minnows without 
success, and all because he did not under- 
stand the proper method of fishing with 
the bait. He had been fishing a wall-eyed 
pike pool for which I had formed a rather 
lively attachment myself. In the three 
weeks that I spent on the river, close to 
this pool, this man caught one single wall- 
eyed pike, while I myself creeled two pike 
and several bass from the pool, and saw 
three more pike and a number of good 
bass taken by others who fished it as I 
did, with artificial bait. I know this to be 
authentic. In all this time I will venture 
to say this man spent not less than six 
hours every day floating down the length 
of the pool, or hunched up on a rock with 
his long cane pole held between his knees, 
waiting for a bite! And he did not re- 
ceive them, naturally, because he yas not 
using the fine live minnows he had in a 
large minnow pail as they should b: fished 
for game fish. 

For small-mouth bass fishing with min- 
nows I prefer a 9-foot split bamboo or 
jointed tubular steel bass fishing rod, with 
the reel seat located above the grip. This 
is the most satisfactory type of rod I have 
ever found for bass, wall-eyed pike, or 
musky fishing with live minnows. How- 
ever, the 9-foot, 534-ounce split bamboo 
fly casting rod works very nicely for bass 
when using smaller minnows along small 
rivers or creeks, where there is not much 
danger of hanging a musky or a big wall- 
eyed pike. Not saying that a musky can 
not be handled with the 534-ounce split 
bamboo fly rod, for they most surely can 
be, providing the angler understands the 
habits of the fish and does not try to force 
the fish too hard, but I would feel a great 
deal safer with this savage and heavy old 
chap on a good 5%-foot bait casting or 
the 9-foot bass fishing rod. 


N fishing small creeks and rivers for bass 

with the fly rod, I use a minnow not 
to exceed 3% inches and preferably a red 
chub out of some cold, spring-run pool. 
I have found these to be the best bass bait 
I have ever hooked to a snelled bass hook, 
if kept lively and active in a well-venti- 
lated minnow bucket. I do not use too 
small a minnow in this kind of fishing. 
A bass would far rather have a 3%-inch 
run chub any time than a 2-inch minnow 
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Live Minnows as Bait 
By Ben C. Robinson 


of the same species, even if the bass is 
merely a “keeper” (11 inches in most of 
the bass states). 

I have had bullhead catfish of 7-inch 
length take a 3%-inch run chub and run 
for a hundred feet with it in these small 
rivers before it eventually managed to 
swallow it far enough for the point of the 
bass hook to catch it fairly. And I have 
taken many a large rock bass on such 
minnows, strange as it might seem. How- 
ever, for rock bass the best baits in the 
live minnow line are the smaller shiners 
and chubs, not to exceed 2 inches in length. 
Crappies and bluegills also take these 
small minnows very readily, especially in 
the early part of the fishing season. They 
had best be fished as the regular bass size 
of minnow is used, with the hook through 
both upper and lewer lips. 

Kor muskellunge I like a very large 





A string of small- mouth bass the author 

and his three Canadian friends caught 

one forenoon in Georgian Bay, Ontario, 
on live bait 


minnow. I never use anything under a 
7-inch run chub or %-pound white sucker, 
and run chubs of 8 and 9-inch length are 
even better. When through fishing with 
these excellent big baits, there is no need 
in wasting them by tearing them carelessly 
from the hook and tossing them away. In- 
stead remove the hook from the lips care- 
fully, and restore the baits to the minnow 
bucket, and immediately place the bucket 
back in the stream or lake. In this man- 
ner I have used one single minnow for as 
much as a week of solid fishing, until at 
last a musky or a big wall-eyed pike darted 
out of the weeds or up from the rocks 
and usurped the lure. Half a dozen large 
chubs or white sucker minnows will run 
the average musky rod for a day’s fishing 
in pools where there is not any great 
abundance of snags for the minnow to 
get hooked beneath. However, plenty of 
eood bait is one of the most essential 
things when live bait fishing, for, in case 
of a good pool being found where the fish 
are rising, one does not want the sport 
spoiled by a dearth of proper bait. 

For wall-eyed pike, shiners and run 
chubs, yellow perch and even sunfish of 
medium size are the proper lure. I do 
not care for too large a minnow for wall- 
éves. Some anglers insist that for late fall 





fishing for wall-eye the minnow should b« 
not less than 5 inches long, but I would 
rather it would be under that length, ac- 
tive and finely colored, and taken from 
cold, fresh, spring-run pools. 

It is a peculiar tact, as I have many 
times noticed and have had other old bait 
fishermen tell me the same, that minnows 
caught from a spring branch draw the 
best and most strikes from the river and 
lake fish, be they bass, musky, wall-eyed 
pike, or trout. I do not know why this is, 
unless it should be that minnows from 
fresh, clear little spring brooks breed a 
firmer, more colorful, and active bait. 
There is no question, however, about the 
spring-run minnow being far the most 
usable. I have fished side by side with 
other anglers who were using minnows 
taken from the same river in which they 
were fishing for bass and pike, and I would 
get a half more rises to my fresh baits 
from the cold, foreign waters. It might be 
that fish, like people, appreciate most the 
imported brand of foods. 


HERE is a wide range of various 

methods of hooking minnows, but I be- 
lieve the best method that can be used is 
that of hooking the minnow directly 
through both lips. Do not hook too 
deeply, however, for there is danger in 
that case of the bait being immediately 
killed by infringing too closely on the vital 
organs of the head. An ordinarily deep 
hooking, through the lips, bringing the 
point of the hook up from the under jaw, 
through both lips, will serve to do the 
trick. The average strike is taken very 
lightly by the skilled angler, for it does 
not mean that the fish has hooked itself 
when the minnow is taken. Bass, pike, 
musky, and trout all curve up and grasp the 
minnow over the back usually; or from the 
side, holding the bait sideways in_ the 
mouth, while they swim away to find a 
suitable place for them: to proceed to de- 
vour (or in this case to “gorge”) the 
food. This means that the line should be 
given to a rising fish when using live 
minnows. At the first signs of a rise, 
release the reel and allow the fish to run 
with the line, the thumb held lightly on 
the spool. Shortly the line will pause, and 
the fish is then swallowing the bait. This 
is accomplished by the fish turning the 
minnow and taking it into its gullet, head- 
first. Then, as a rule, the fish starts to 
move away again. I[ usually tighten at 
this and hold closely until I feel the fish 
exerting considerable tension, when [I set 
the hook home. Care should be used in not 
having too small a hook when using live 
minnows. For bass, using a 3-inch min- 
now, shiner or run chub, mud minnow 
or darter, I have found the No. 1/0 hook 
to be a suitable size. It allows plenty of 
room over the minnow’s head for the 
point of the hook to work freely and is 
ready to catch in the cheek of the fish 















































when it takes the minnow into its gullet, | 


when a little tension on the line causes the 
joint to thrust outward and make contact. 
for musky and wall-eyed pike of good size 
[ like the 4/0 size best, and if extremely 
large baits are used, as in large musky 
fishing over good pools, I use the 6/0 hook 
with an 8-inch wire gimp or lead to pre- 
vent the musky or the large wall-eyed pike 
from cutting the line with its sharp teeth 
when swallowing the minnow. In bass and 
trout fishing with smaller minnows, I use 
a single strand of gut with which to snell 
the hook. For brown trout of good size, 
in deep pools, use a 3-inch shiner or run 
chub minnow with a No. 1 size of hook, 
and for speckled trout of good size the 
same size of hook with gut snell and with 
6-foot gut leader attached. The sinker 
should be attached to the gut snell, and I 
recommend the spiral-end adjustable sinker 
f %4-ounce weight. This type of sinker 
is admirably suited for gut snells, as the 
snell can be slipped between the wire coils 
of the sinker ends without injury or 
trouble to the gut and the angler. 


N FISHING for bass in small rivers and 

creeks, where there are swift riffles and 
many fine eddies that play about old 
stumps, rocks, and under the brush, I do 
not use any sinker at all with my minnow 
bait. I use a No. 1/0 hook with a single 
gut snell and an enameled silk line, and 
usually a 534-ounce fly rod of 9-foot 
length. I strip out about a half more line 
than the length of the rod, and float my 
minnow with the rod tip held extremely 
high about the edges of the brush and 
along the sides of logs and drifts and 


rocks. The bass will rise readily to such | 


a tempting lure, and take it swiftly, and 
run with it very fast. As a rule, when 
using this method, the runs are very short, 
and the snub should come much faster 
than with a sinker on, and the bait be fished 
near the bottom. I find that many times 
the bass grabs the bait and swallows it 
almost immediately. This makes for fast 


and thrilling sport and is just about as | 


interesting as fly fishing. A pair of waders 


or high wading boots should be used for | 


such fishing, and it is best to fish down 
the current whenever possible. If the 
bottom is muddy, do not wade about overly 
much so as to discolor the water, and 
thereby alarm the cunning bass that are 
lying at the edge of the eddies. 

For river bass in wide pools I use a 
9-foot bait fishing rod and a single gut 
snell with a sinker added to the snell. I 
also use a 6-foot single gut leader, pref- 
erably without knots, and an enameled 
silk line. I cast the minnow out and al- 
low it to go to the bottom. I make as 
long a cast as possible to reach the edge 
of rocks that lie under the surface or 
within close range to underwater driftage 
or snags and old roots, and allow the line 


to fall rather tensely. Then I wait for | 


the bass to find the bait. Usually it is 
taken with a sudden rush and the reel gives 
a vicious squeal if the click is allowed to 
remain on. I allow the bass to run until 
its pause comes, when I get set for the 
snub. The second rush is usually the one 
I await to set the hook, when the bass will 
mostly curve or start to swim toward the 
surface. I set the hook then, and the 
fight is on! 

In fishing for musky from a boat, I use 
a short bait casting rod many times. Often- 
times I use two or three rods when float- 
ing Over a very good pool, and an ordinary 
sinker attached to the waterproofed silk 
casting line above the wire gimp. I cast 
the bait out perhaps 50 feet, then reel in 
until the line is just straight and the bait 
drifting about, perhaps 5 or 8 feet under 


the boat. I now row very cautiously | 
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America’s greatest 


Reel Value » 


ERE’S the biggest reel value in America—the Criterion at $5.50. Orig- 

inally priced at ten dollars, this reel has been demanded in larger 
and larger quantities until now it can be sold at only five dollars and a half. 
A genuine Shakespeare smooth-running masterpiece, precisioned like 
a fine watch, with jeweled spool caps, chromium-plated level-wind 
mechanism, and perfectly balanced frictionless action—a Criterion will 
give you a lifetime of satisfaction. » See the Criterion level-winding reel. 


Alll dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will gladly show it to you. 


Shakespeare Company, 824 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


GOOD 
FORA 
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Fog lifting from one of my favorite wall-eyed pike and musky pools. 
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At the end of 


this bridge pier, among the snags to be seen, I saw one old live bait angler take seven 


wall-eyed pike and one large musky, with live minnows as a bait. 


One of the wall- 


eyed pike weighed 7 pounds 


over all such places or about all such 
places as I believe to be admirably suited 
for a musky or big wall-eyed pike to be 
haunting. The playing minnow attracts 
their rise, and the first thing one knows 
the line is seen running slowly, but de- 
terminedly, away. Allow it to then, 
uninterrupted. Take in the other lines at 
once, and wait for the fish to pause. At 
last it comes to a halt and lies quiet a 
bit, swallowing the bait. Now is the time 
to prepare! The heart is pounding like 
a trip hammer. The nerves are on edge, 
and then the big fellow makes his dash. 
Set the hook! Set it hard, and with all 
the force you dare place on the slender 
tip—and prepare for the battle that will 
then ensue! 


o 
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NOTHER method I use for musky and 

wall-eyed pike, when fishing from the 
shore rocks or from a boat, is to cast out 
into the current and allow the bait to run 
down river or out into the lake cove, for 
a good distance, close to places where I 
believe the fish to be lurking. Allow the 
bait to swim at a wide range back and 
forth and about. Have out anywhere from 
50 to 100 feet of line and when the rise 
comes allow it to run as under all other 
circumstances, until it has gorged the bait, 
then set the hook. This allows a wider 
range of fishing than with the straight 
line and minnow suspended from tip. The 
minnow will keep the hook well off the 
bottom at all times, mostly in current, 
close to the surface, providing a ™%4-ounce 
sinker is used. 

However, I like drifting best with live 
bait when fishing for wall-eyed pike and 
musky. For big trout I fish whenever 
possible at the very head of the deep pools, 
and fish with a long line out. I believe 
the trout takes the bait best when far re- 
moved from the angler. <A light sinker 
and a good, lively minnow, fished down 
the current, in a large pool, will do won- 
ders, for that way your bait covers a wide 
radius. I rarely ever use a spoon for this 
fishing, although some like the spoon added. 
lor wall-eyed pike fishing in lakes where 
there is a gravelly bottom, it is a good 
plan to use a No. 3 Idaho style of 
nickeled spoon in connection with the hook 
and minnow. Cast the bait out and draw 
it in with long, even surges on the bait 
casting rod. This sets the spoon spinning 
and enhances the allure of the minnow. 


lor speckled trout and rainbows I use a 
No. 3 size spoon, mostly with small min- 
nows, and a No. 4 size of long shanked 
I wade out on riffles and rapids 


hk ut yk. 


and gravel bars, and fish far down current 
with the minnow, bringing it in with slow 
movements and playing it back again. This 
is a very successful means of live-baiting 
for trout, especially in the early spring- 
time. 


World’s Champion Surf 
Casters 
By J. P. Cuenin 


HILE tournament surf casting has 

been carried on along the Atlantic 
coast for twenty years or more, and for 
six years on the Pacific coast; it was not 
until Aug. 25, 1929, that there was com- 
petition between the East and the West. 
On that day a telegraphic team match was 
cast by the five best distance surf casters 
of the two coasts, and, as has been the 
case in football, tennis, and other sports, 
the West won. The California casters 
not only won the match, but in doing so 
they established a team record that will 
probably stand for many years, and one 
of the men on the western team, August 
Livenais, Jr., broke the world record with 











each of the five casts he made in the 
match. 

The total distance made by the western 
team was 11,038 feet, and the eastern 
team’s total was 9,970 feet. The score is 
compiled by adding the distance cast by 
each of the five men in five casts. 

In the team match the shortest cast made 
by Livenais was 518 feet, 10 inches, and 
his longest cast was 526 feet, 10 inches. 
Later in the day, in one of the regular 
events of the annual tournament of the 
Pacific Association of Casting Clubs, 
Livenais made two phenomenal casts of 547 
feet, 8 inches and 547 feet, 7 inches. That 
these are remarkable casts may be seen by 
the fact that the best cast ever made in the 
East after twenty years of casting was 
495 feet, 5 inches, made by Fred Berger 
of New York. 

The California team was composed of 
August Livenais, Jr., world’s champion 
distance surf caster and a member of the 
Pacific Rod and Gun Club, and the follow- 
ing members of the San Francisco Surf 
Fishing Club: Ted Traulsen, Harry 
Boynton, Fred Perry, and Nick Goetjen. 

The rod used in these distance events is 
of split bamboo. The tip is from 7 to 7% 
feet in length, about 1 inch in diameter 
at the butt end and a trifle more than 4% 
inch in diameter at the tip. The butt 
varies from 2 feet in length up to 4 feet. 
The reel used is the free spool type, with 
aluminum end plates on the spool. The 
sinker used weighs 4 ounces. The line 
will test about 15 pounds. 


Complete Service 


ages Outdoor Life :—I recently sub- 
mitted to your Mr. Robinson several 
questions on angling which have perplexed 
me. These same questions were submitted 
to other angling editors. The letter that 
I have just received from Mr. Robinson 
is the most comprehensive letter that I 
have ever received in reply to sporting 
problems, either hypothetical or actual. 
The great tendency with sporting editars 
is to evade giving a definite opinion. Mr. 
Robinson’s letter not only gives definite 
answers to the questions I submitted, but 
his answers savor of the intelligence and 
sound judgment of an experienced fisher- 
man. R. R. Wirt. 
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World’s champion surf casting team. 


Left to right: 
August Livenais, Jr., Fred Perry, and Nick Goetjen. 


Ted Traulsen, Harry Boynton, 
Livenais, the world’s champion, 


has cast 547 feet in a tournament 























Chinooks on the Tillamook | 
> DITOR Outdoor Life:—The past two | 


falls and winters, it was my good 
fortune to be working at Tillamook, Ore., 
right in one of the finest fishing coun- 
tries in the United States today. My 
work allowed me to be out daily on 
one of the four streams within a few 
miles of Tillamook, namely, Kelches, 
Wilson, Trask, and Tillamook Rivers. 
[I was out every day that the water was 
fishable, and I want to say that there is, 
in the fall, no finer sport than that of 
hooking a 30 or 40-pound Chinook. But 
please understand that 90 per cent of the 


Chinook caught in this country (for the | 
benefit of those that don’t like to troll) | 


are caught casting from the bank or bars. 
\ different outfit is used than in trolling. 
The rod is 5% feet long, weighing from 
6 to 7 ounces, the same size reel as the 
Shakespear “Marhoff” I use, 50 yards of 
30 to 36-pound test line and 26 to 30- 
pound test gut leader, with either a 4 or 
5 size brass spinner or some fresh salmon 


eggs 


| HAVE kept a little diary of my fishing 
tor the past fall and winter up to about 
the middle of March, and I find I caught 
bout sixteen Chinooks and perhaps fifty 
steelheads and trout. I made note the 
previous fall and winter and finc I had 
‘aught more Chinooks, but not so many 
steelheads. There were very few days 
that I was out more than four or five 
hours each day, and the most I caught 
any day was four Chinooks and four steel- 
heads. Most of the days I could have 
caught more if I had wanted to stay out 
longer, but for a_ real thrill, while 
Chinook fishing, the outfit I have de- 
scribed is the best dope and, believe me, 
a 40-pounder will bulldog you to a stand- 
still, and by the time you have landed 
him in from forty-five minutes to an hour 
ind a half you are ready to sit down and 
rest. And I don’t mean maybe! And, 
say, did you ever hook and land four 
steelheads that would average 14 to 15 
pounds apiece on the same kind of an 
outfit, only with lighter tackle? Try it 
sometime, if you can find a stream where 
you can do it. It’s good for what ails 
vou. But, to the average fisherman, I'd 
say, don’t get sore if you can not do it 
the first time out. For one reason, those 
babies are tackle smashers, no foolin’, 
ind they are also just like two foxes. 


\ J HILE I was at Tillamook, honestly, 

[ used to laugh at the outfits some of 
those birds would bring down there to 
catch Chinooks and steelheads. Oh, boy! 
If you are going after the above fish 
get the best tackle you can buy, and it 
vill be none too good. And for the green 
fisherman that is going after these fish 
next fall, I would suggest he buy his 
utfit early and go out on some lot or 
river to practice casting until he can put 
‘er where he wants to. And also remem- 
ber that a one-piece rod will stand the 
gaff better than a two-piece, and take 
my advice and have file proof guides and 
tip. Tillamook is about 110 miles from 
Portland over a good road. There are 
good hotels there and friendly people, 
and, for Pete’s sake, when you do go 
take plenty of hooks, sinkers, leaders, 
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Even the 


trout would enjoy this 


...in FILMO_ movies 





MACK..aheavy rise! And ared-throated 
youngster tries to swallow your fly. No 
small job getting three pounds of cut-throat 


out of white water! 

And what a movie for Filmo! You can 
catch every bit of action — the rod curving 
down, the line sawing the water, the spar- 
kling beauty splashing in the net. Wouldn’t 
you like to live it all over again? 

| See your dealer today for a demonstration 
of the Filmo personal movie camera and pro- 
jector, products of Bell & Howell, makers 
for more than 23 years of the professional 
movie cameras used by the major film pro- 
ducers of the world. Or write for literature. 


BELS 


Filmo 





Illustrated here is Filmo 75, Slen- 
der, compact, highly precise. Fits 
the coat pocket, $120 and up with 
carrying case. Illustration at left 
shows the famous Filmo 70-D 
camera in action. $245 and up 
in Sesamee-locked case. Other 
° Filmos from $180 up 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 
foot films 


For black and white pictures, 
Filmo cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16mm) in the yel- 
low box — both regular and 
panchromatic — obtainable at 
practically all dealers handling 
cameras and supplies. Filmo 
cameras and Filmo projectors 
are adaptable, under license 
from Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, for use of Kodacolor 
Film for home movies in fu!l 
color. Cost of film covers de- 
veloping and return postpaid, 
within the country where proc- 
essed, ready to show athome or 
anywhere with Filmo projector. 


ECC. HOWELL 
i Kex 





LR“ 
ae SS eS 
(AUTHORIZED DEALER) 
Look for this sign—the mark 
of Authorized Filmo Dealers 
Everywhere 


& ROWELL 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


and an extra line might come in handy. | 


[ know these streams well, having fished 
them nearly every day for two seasons. 
Ore. Harry Moore. 





BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. T, 1811 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 


New York + Hollywood + London(B&HCo.,Ltd.) - 





Established 1907 












“VERY fisherman would like to keep 
his rods in good shape or perhaps to 
make a new one occasionally, but few 
know how to go about it. Books do not 
give much information on the matter, and 
rod makers guard the information as trade 
secrets. At present there is a trend to- 
ward brown-stained rods, and you might 
be interested in learning how the trick is 
done: 
The varnish and windings on an old rod 
must first be removed, and in doing this 


guard against alkaline powder or paste 
removers. They are effective, but the 
alkali is bound to eat into the fiber of 


the cane and cause serious damage. Wash- 
ing with vinegar and afterwards with clear 
water will help remove the results of such 
harmful methods, but a good benzine base 
paint and varnish remover used accord- 
ing to directions will save time and future 
trouble. After the varnish is off, the rod 
should be wiped dry with gasoline or 
carbona to remove wax, which is the com- 
ponent part of varnish remover. If this 
is not done, the new varnish will not 
harden properly. 

To stain the rod, the first thing to do 
is to remove the film or outer glass-like 
coating from the bamboo. This is very 
brittle and adds practically nothing to the 
strength of the bamboo. Take a sharp pen- 
knife, and gently scrape the outer shell, 
being careful not to round off the corners 
of the rod or cut fiber of the bamboo. Rub 
lightly with fine steel wool, and use a 
solution of permanganate of potash for 
staining, which might be obtained at any 
drug store, or dark brown Putnam or 
Diamond dye. The dye is better than the 
permanganate, as it is easier to control and 
not inclined to corrode the fiber of the 
bamboo. The permanganate makes a deeper 
color, almost black after repeated applica- 
tions. To use the dye, mix it with de- 
natured alcohol until it is a thin paste. 
The dye is soluble in alcohol, and it dries 
on the rod much faster than when mixed 


with water. To apply it, make a small 
swab of absorbent cotton, covered with 
cheesecloth, on the end of a stick. Rub 


in the mixture well, and set the rod aside 
to dry, when it can be polished with a piece 
of felt or an old silk sock. It will then take 
a fine gloss, and the pale spots can be de- 
tected and touched up for an even job. 


ERE is the important part of it: If you 
attempt to wind the wrappings at this 


stage, the stain will come off on your 
hands, and from the hands to the silk 
thread. Moreover, when the color pre- 


servative is applied, the stain will spew up 
from underneath the wrappings, and an 
all-around messy job result. A small can 
of water-white linoleum lacquer should be 
bought now. B. & C. is very good, and 
Armstrong, Dupont and Devoe and Ray- 
nolds and others of like kind also make 
a very satisfactory article. This lacquer 
is really white and clear, and dries in half 
an hour, with a smooth, hard finish, over 
which the silk wrappings slide easily. Give 
the rod a good coat of this lacquer after 
it has been stained, and all the troubles 
will be over. 

It is easier to wind the guide wrappings 
and intermediate bands before affixing the 
handle, as the rod is more easily handled 
without the handle to get in the way. But 


be sure to fit and slip on the winding check 
before you fix the guides on the rod. With 
a fine file smooth off the excrescences on 
the under side, and bevel down the edges 
of ends to an easy slope, so that there will 
be no sharp jump-off that might spoil the 
smoothness of the wrappings. 


To hold the 
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By Wm. B. Grant 


guides in place while wrapping, use small 
rubber bands looped several times about 
the rod until they hold tight. The books 


say to wind from the outside of the guide 
toward the ring. This is logical enough 
as it is easier to wind uphill, but it is hard 
to do on the first end. While winding, 
keep pushing the threads with the blunt 
end of a pocketknife or other blunt in- 
strument to keep thread close and make a 
compact wrapping. When wrapping is 
through, square up the ends the same way. 

For attaching guides, buttonhole twist 
silk is mostly used; for the intermediate 
rings, sewing silk, size A, is better. For 
heavy rods, a grade of silk called purse 
twist is fine. It is expensive, costing a 
dollar a spool, and the same thing can be 
had under the name of bead twist for 25 
cents a spool. If the rod has a wooden 
handle, beautiful effects can be had by 
Wrapping it with heavy crochet or knitting 
silk. Select the brightest of colors in silk 
wrappings, for even after the best of color 
preservatives have been used the several 
coats of varnish will tend to dull the 
shades. 

Now, to preserve the bright colors of 
the silk is another trick of the trade every- 
one is not on to. Any varnish applied 
directly over wrappings will darken and 
discolor the silk. Yellow turns dark 
orange or brown, blue to a dirty green, 
and green almost black. Green and violet 
are the hardest colors to handle. There 
are a great many color preservatives on 
the market; water glass (sodium silicate), 
white shellac, collodion, French spirit var- 


nish, fixatif, and several white linoleum 
lacquers, such as B. & C., Armstrong’s, 
etc. But if you want a really first-class 


preparation, get a tube of Dupont’s house- 
hold cement and squeeze it into a wide- 
mouthed jar, then thin with a little good 
Duco thinner. This preparation is clear 
white, transparent, and jelly-like, and 
comes in tubes which contain a surprising 
amount of the stuff. It can be used with- 





Ideas for Rod Wrapping 


out dilution, but then it 1s smeared into the 
wrappings with the fingers. Be sure to 
get this preservative well into the silk, 
otherwise the varnish will trickle down the 
crevice where the windings cross from th: 
base of the guide onto the rod, and seep 
up from beneath. Two treatments are 
better. 


TRICK of varnishing is to use for the 

first coat any of the several brands of 
“four-hour” varnishes, and for the final 
coat nothing is better than old-fashioned 
spar varnish. It takes a little longer to 
dry, but the finish is more durable. Add 
three or four drops of Venice turpentine 
to each ounce of good spar varnish of the 


“four-hour” kind. This makes varnish 
more elastic and prevents cracking. It 


comes in a stick and is to be bought at 
most any drug store. Valentine and Com- 
pany will send anyone a sample can for 
20 cents and a coupon clipped from some 
current magazine. Of course one can not 
hope to put on the smooth finish that the 
best factories turn out, but can approxi- 
mate it very well. The factories probably 
use a spray for the varnish, and apply as 
many as ten coats. The directions to flow 
on the varnish will not work on such smal! 
things as rod parts. Bubbles will form 
under the brush in spite of all care, and 
each bubble leaves a pimple. The trick is 
to use as little varnish as possible, and it 
is surprising how little varnish is needed 
for a rod. A thimbleful is usually enough 
for the average rod twice over. For 
rubbing down, rotten stone and vaseline 
are better than sandpaper, but the 
wrappings must not be rubbed, as it will 
cut the silk threads. Use a piece of soft 
wood or cork beveled down like a chisel. 
This is tedious, but it is the only way to 
smooth out spots around the wrappings. 
And, last of all, for applying the varnish, 
the same sort of swab that was used for 
staining does fine work, and enables you 
to apply a very thin coat. 


Are Fish Really Wild? 


By W. C. Whitt 


N UCH talk has been wasted pro and 

con whether or not fish can hear 
sufficiently to frighten them by talking 
near the water. “Sshhh. Be quiet, the fish 
can hear you!” my dad used to tell me, 
but from observation I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a whole lot of this is merely in 
the head of the individual who believes it. 
For instance: 

Last summer, not once but numerous 
times, I had opportunity to observe the 
behavior of schools of small bass and blue- 
gills. Many hours were spent in idly 
drifting over the placid surface of a small 
lake with my face close to the water, see- 
ing all that was below me in the clear, 
cold water. On these occasions, I had 
opportunity to observe thousands of fish 
of all sizes and their reaction to sounds of 
different character. 

I found that talk and even shouts at the 
top of the voice did not in any degree 
alarm them. Even belaboring the side of 
a 5-gallon can did not ruffle their sunny 
dispositions. Pistol shots only caused them 
to cease moving, as though listening and 
wondering what that was. But when I 
pounded the boat seat with the butt of the 


pistol—zip—where fish had been, only 
empty water remained. 

Sounds made not in direct connection 
with the water seemed not to alarm the 


fish in the least, but any sound, no mat- 
ter how slight, made on the surface or 
under the water sent them scurrying away. 

That fish will refuse one fly and take 
another we all know, but why? Different 
color, they say, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that size and shape govern the rea- 
son more than color. I never had the op- 
portunity to work on the idea more than 
three or four times. Each of these times 
the results bore out my conclusions that 
fish can not distinguish color, at least as 
long as the object lies above them on the 
surface of the water. 

Two years ago, I chanced upon a small 
mountain meadow, wherein were only 
small gray “hoppers. The trout in the 
small brook running through this meadow 
fed, of course, freely on this food. This 
was my chance to test the color idea. Se- 
curing three different colors of stamping 
ink from the nearest village, I soaked num- 
bers of the ’hoppers in the ink overnight, 
finding that the colors took well, re- 
sulting in *hoppers of colors never seen be- 
fore by mortals, not to mention fish. 

When these were thrown to the fish, 
they took them just as they would gray 
ones, whether they were purple, green, 
or blue. “Maybe they like all grasshop- 
pers,” my partner suggested, whereupon we 
journeyed to another meadow and captured 









































a number of very large specimens, which 
we fed to the trout. They arose to take 
a look at the big babies, but that was all. 


They didn’t take ’em, and they were the | 


same color as the little ones they had been 
feeding on. Which all goes to prove 
nothing, but it gives a fellow something 
to think about. 

The last example of how wild they are 
or aren’t came to me two months ago, 
soon after the opening of the Feather 
River district. My fishing partner had 
lost a good fish, he told me, in a certain 
pool to which we returned in the course 
of a couple of hours. We were, of course, 
using bait as the waters were high and 
turbulent and somewhat white, owing to 
the melting snow near Mount Lassen, our 
only active volcano. Flies were no good, 
and spinners not much better, so garden 
hackle graced our hooks. 

Returning to the pool where Merrill 
lost his fish, I at once hooked what ap- 
peared to be a good one, and which proved 
to be just that when landed. The most 
remarkable thing, however, was 3 feet of 
leader, with a buckshot attached, hanging 
from the fish’s mouth. It was Merrill's 
lost leader, with the hook firmly imbedded 
in the roof of the mouth, while my big 
No. 4 had him fairly by the lower jaw. 

Can anyone explain why this fish bit the 
same kind of bait less than two hours 
later, with this decoration still hanging 
from his mouth? I give it up. Perhaps we 


can change the wheeze of the whaler, | 


“Whales are where you find ’em,” to “Fish 
are how you find them.” 

Sometimes we find fish so wild that the 
suggestion of a shadow will drive them to 
cover, and again in the same place they 
will take your offering while you watch 
them—and while they watch you. 


Texas Large-Mouth Bass 
By Jack Maxwell 


\ {EN the cold and cutting “northers” 

sweep down from up about Amarillo, 
and bass fishing in the middle and north 
ern portions of the state is relegated to 
past history, one only has to drift down 
toward the San Antonio country, and 
Medina Lake is not far distant, and it is 
one of the best bass lakes in the entire 
ae for down at Medina they run mighty 
Ng. 

In writing of the bass family I can tell 
only of the whereabouts of the large- 
mouth bass. After considerable inquiry 
and personal investigation while on fishing 
trips over Texas, I have not been able to 
locate the small-mouth variety (Microp- 
terus dolomieu). However, I have been 
“told” now and then one is caught in the 
streams down in what is called the “Devil's 
River Country,” in the southwest part of 
the state. But my honest opinion is there 
are no small-mouth bass in Texas. 

Quite characteristic of Texas are the 
numerous small lakes scattered around the 
larger towns and cities of the state. Go 
where one will when traveling around in 
this state, we will find that we are not so 
tar away from the home of the big-mouth 
family. As before stated, with the excep- 
tion of the Panhandle section, bass are 
to be found pretty well scattered over 
Texas. And, even in the Panhandle one 
will find Mr. Bass. Especially is this true 
of the Palo Duro Canyon, and near the 





town of Canyon, where there is a beauti- 
ful club lake well stocked with big-mouth, 
so I am informed. 

_ The northern angler will do well to con- 
sider Texas in selecting a locality for his 
winter season fishing. 
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your life! 
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ONE of these days you’re going to eat a perfect “athlete’s 
lunch.” Not too heavy. Not too hard to digest. The most im- 
portant part of your lunch will be a heaping bowl of Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies, served with milk or cream and a bit of fruit. 
How you’ll enjoy it as those crunchy rice bubbles begin to 
crackle and pop! How fit you’ll feel when you’re finished! 
Then... go out and shoot the best golf of your life, or play 
the fastest tennis you ever coaxed from a racquet. 
Professional ball-players, crack golfers, tennis stars all 
know the value of a healthful, easy-to-digest lunch before the 
game. That’s why they eat crisp cereals — especially Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies — so crisp they actually crackle out loud. 
Order Kellogg’s Rice Krispies at any hotel, restaurant, at 
your club, on dining-cars. All grocers sell them. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
P. S. Are you going camping this summer? Take Rice Krispies. Crisp 


as the big outdoors! Delicious with canned milk. Every package 
waxtite and inner-sealed. 
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RICE KRISPIES 
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HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game Jaw changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc 


Only $1.00 


24 big 
now and 





for two whole years, 
issues Subscribe 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in, 








blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 


HUNTING & FISHING 
276Transit Bldg.,Boston, Mass. 
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: Sunburn 
Mosquitoes 
Samo 


Itching 
‘Skin 





Cooling, Invisible Zemo 
Brings Quick Relief 
Wherever you go take 
Zemo with you. For relieving sunburn, 
insect and mosquito bites, there’s nothing 
better than this cooling, soothing and an- 
) tiseptic liquid. Itching, rashes, prickly heat, 
and poison ivy quickly yield to its touch. 
’ Get a bottle from your druggist, today, 

35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 
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Fisherman's Pipe 


Specially gotten up, with patented ‘‘doodad”’,, by 
veteran, outdoor pipe-smoker for insur- 
ing a longer, better, sweeter smoke and 
keeping sparks and ashes from flying into 
your face or setting fire to anything when 
fishing, hunting, motoring or doing anything else in 
the open. Good grade, imported briar, straight or 
bent stem, $1.50, 
postpaid, money- 
back guarantee. 


PATENTED SPECIALTIES CO., 495 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 






















Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 
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The Prince of Bluffers 

(Continued from page 30) 
within 2 or 3 inches of the snake’s head, 
the strikes become mere convulsive jerks 
of his body. At that, however, there is a 
strong tendency on the part of the human 
to jump a foot for each inch the snake 
strikes. 

Finally, if all his savagery avails him 
nothing, if his ruse fails and his bluff 
be called, the hognose has one more 
trick in the bag, and few creatures have 
perfected the technique of their last re- 
sort as carefully as this droll little snake. 

If he is struck ever so lightly, if he is 
touched, or if even a quick, threatening 
eesture is made toward him, he twists 
over on his back, spreads his jaws to 
their fullest extent, and feigns a convul- 
sion, twisting and groveling until his open 
mouth is smeared with sand, perhaps dis- 
gorging a recently swallowed meal, and 
in every way mimicking the actions of a 
snake in its death struggle. 


A MINUTE or so of this, and then he 
£ 4% slowly relaxes, still on his back, even 
his protruding tongue drooping limply 
between his widespread jaws, and in this 
pose he becomes as motionless as any 
dead snake. 

If the intruder stays close by, moving 
about, the reptile will continue to feign 
death for a quarter or a half hour, not 
flicking so much as a muscle of his tail 
to indicate the false nature of his pose. 

If the intruder secretes himself and 
keeps quiet, however, after a few min- 
utes, the hognose will slyly raise his head 
an inch or so, and partially turn it up- 
right. If the enemy is still in sight he 
promptly relaxes and “plays “possum” 
once more. If the coast is clear, how- 
ever, he rolls over and crawls laboriously 
away toward the nearest haven of safety. 

In only one way, during all this elab- 
orate bit of trickery, can the snake be 
made to betray himself. If he is turned 
over in a crawling position, belly down, 
he promptly twists over on his back again. 
He will do this unfailingly, within rea- 
sonable limits, as often and as many times 
as he is turned over. Apparently, he be- 
lieves there is only one conventional and 
convincing pose for a dead snake, flat 
on its back, and he is determined to as- 
sure you of the genuineness of his death, 
even though he is obliged to turn over 
half a dozen times to do it. 

So gentle is he that if he be picked up 
and handled a short time he is spoiled 
for performing, refusing to resort to 
either his savage threat of defense or his 
clever ruse of death. And at no time, 
from the minute of his capture, can he be 
induced to employ his short, sharp teeth 
against the hand that holds him. Cau- 
tious to a high degree, he takes no small 
chance of calling vengeance down upon 
his own defenseless head for an ill-timed 
display of temper. 


Danger 
(Continued from page 31) 

the bullet is to glance. I am basing that 
conclusion upon my own experience with 
the .22s, .25 Stevens, .38-40, and .45-70. 
Ricochets were much less frequent, per 
unit number of shots, with the latter two. 
I do not believe that I was any more cau- 
tious with the heavier rifles. I have lots 
of respect for the .22’s power and range. 
I don’t fire the .22 where I would consider 
a larger rifle dangerous. (Please do not 
confuse objectionable noise with danger.) 

The second cartridge used was the 110- 
grain .30-06 Hi-speed load manufactured 
by Remington. This bullet literally went 


to dust when it hit the rock. Only rarely 
did a fragment penetrate the first half-inch 
The paper looked as though a 





shotgun loaded with dust shot had been 
fired at it. I do not believe those frag- 
ments. were dangerous over 50 feet from 
where the bullet struck. 


HE third cartridge used was Western’s 

220-grain soft point .30-06 load. Due 
to its heavy jacket, I expected this “lion 
cartridge” ‘to behave similar to the .38-40: 
but such was not the case. The bullets 
broke up fairly completely, although the 
explosive effect of the 110-grain Hi-speed 
was lacking. The pieces were consider- 
ably larger than those of the Hi-speed bul- 
let, and they showed more tendency to con- 
tinue in the direction in which the bullet 
had been traveling before the impact. Sey- 
eral fragments from each bullet penetrated 
an inch of pine; and would probably inflict 
a painful, if not dangerous, wound at 100 
yards. It must be remembered that these 
fragments are irregularly shaped, whirling 
irregularly, and therefore would not have 
the range that an entire bullet of the same 
weight and the same initial velocity would 
have. Performance similar to this might 
be expected from all cartridges in the 2,000 
to 2,500 feet a second velocity class, as 
well as from the higher velocity bullets 
at a moderate range from the rifle. 

From the preceding account we may 
conclude that the modern high velocity 
cartridges are less likely to cause ricochets 
than the older class of cartridges. Thev 
are therefore safer to use in thickly settled 





Ringnecks in Michigan 
By Ben East 
Next Month 











communities when not firing at an adequate 
backstop. If you doubt this, try to recall 
how many bullets, ricochet and otherwise, 
you have heard from rifles of the class of 
the .30-06, .270 Winchester, etc. 

The uninitiated think that high velocity 
cartridges are dangerous because of their 
great penetration. Penetration ts just what 
the high velocity bullet hasn't got. This 
“explosive” tendency of the Hi-speed bul- 
lets renders them more easily stopped. 
This feature makes them much more effec- 
tive against small and medium game, also. 


Be it remembered that our “lion car- 
tridges” do not show this explosive tend- 
ency, and it sequires about “um-teen” 


inches of steel, or elephant hide, to stop 
bullets of that class. The same applies to 
all full-jacketed bullets. 


- CONCLUSION, to prevent accidents: 
1. Use reliable and well-made arms. 

2. Keep your gun pointed in such a 
direction that an unexpected discharge will 
do no harm. 

3. Keep your firearms away from idiots, 
imbeciles, morons, and that species of fool 
that classifies firearms with firecrackers, 
sparklers, and other Fourth of July appa- 
ratus. 

4. If firing where a ricochet is possible 
and would be dangerous, use ultra-high 
velocity bullets and see that your bullet 
strikes within 150 yards from the muz- 
zle, and 

5. Look before you shoot. 


Note:—The extreme ranges of typical rifle 
cartridges now in use are approximately as 
follows: 


ae eee ee 1,400 yards 
Fc bes cadbaandh hy ih dee OE 2,500 yards 
MRR «Gn cc 3,000 yards 
-30-06 150-grain. .....3,300 yards 
-30-06 172-grain B. T. 5,600 yards 


These extreme ranges are obtained at an angle 
of elevation of 30 degrees. At its extreme 
range, the .22 long rifle bullet often has power 
enough remaining to penetrate a man’s skull, 
—Townsend Whelen. 
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Anglers’ Letters 


A Strange Fi-h 
Editor:—Inclosed please find tracing of a fish 
izht on worms on bottom, when I was fishing 

for suckers in Chippewa River, tributary to. the 
Mississippi, in May, 1929. What kind of fish is 
this?-—A. A. S., Wis. 


Answer:—The fish you have sent me tracing 
of is a large silverside (male), I believe, and the 
largest I have ever seen up to this time. The 
markings of the fish, soft fins, and manner in 
which it was taken all lead to this opinion.—B. 
€. i 
Further Note by Angling Editor:—The tracing 
of this fish measures a little better than 12 inches 
from nose to fork of tail and is 3% inches in 
depth. Notations inform me that the fish had a 

ll head, small mouth, teeth on tongue, large 
eve, about 34 inch in diameter, body quite flat, 
not over an inch thick at the thickest place. Top 
is bluish-green, very bright silver tint blending 

to silvery white at bottom, all fins soft, with no 

Transporting Night Crawlers 

Editor:—As I am one of your subscribers, I 
looking for information regarding the best 
way to transport fishing worms in an automo- 
bile on a trip into Canada. It will be a three 
days’ trip, and I wish to take along our own 
night crawlers, as I think these worms will stand 
the trip befter than the small, ordinary ones.— 


1. T. S.;. Mich 


Answer:—Use a light wooden box, such as 
dried fruits come packed in, and bore a good 
number of holes in the top for air to circulate. 
Use heavy sod from dark, damp earth to cover 
the bottom of the box, and over this sprinkle a 
hil 
ply of night crawelers in and cover them over 
with more loam and sod. Feed them corn meal 
and the finely chepped yolk of a hard-boiled egg 
every day, and also change the sod and loam every 


eral dose of dark, moist loam. Place the sup- | 


two or three days. Damp grass is also good to | 
place over the top of the worms. Have the sod | 
dampened well. This way you can keep them | 


for weeks. And be sure to keep the box in a 
cool, airy place when en route and in camp or in 
the fishing boat.—B. C. R. 
A Minnow Bucket 
Editor:—On page 51, June number of Ovurpoor 


Lire, is mentioned a minnow bucket designed for | 
keeping minnows alive with a constant supply of | 


fresh air. If you will kindly supply me the 
address of the firm that makes the bucket, I will 
appreciate it very much.—H. J. M., Ohio. 


Answer:—I am sending you the address under 
separate cover, and assure you that the minnow 
bucket you ask about is all that it is recom- 
mended to be, as I have investigated the bucket 
myself and found it to be a revelation for keeping 
bait alive. This is something that only the old- 
timer who fished with live bait can appreciate, 


for well do I remember the days when it was a | 


race to get to the river or lake with a nice 
bucket of active, fresh run chubs or mud min- 
nows before they all turned “belly up” in the 
summer heat or the dust of a long trip. This 


bucket should be voted a glorious innovation to | 


the live bait anglers for the reason it remedies 
the old-time troubles.—B. C. R. 


Preserving Shiners 
Editor:—I further wish to inquire as to a 
formula for preserving shiner minnows. I want 
to take along several jars thereof for fishing for 


wall-eyes.—R. F. B., S. Dak. 


Answer:—In reply to your inquiry as to how | 


preserve shiners, I would advise a_ solution 


te 
n 
I 


olution of formaldehyde in such a weakened 


ide up of one part of formaldehyde and three | 
rts of rain water. There is no harm in this | 


State, but it will preserve the minnows all right. | 


B. Co: 
Will Paint Injure Minnows? 
Editor:—Will paint kill or injure minnows 
when used inside a minnow bucket to prevent 
rust? Is there any special kind of paint to use 


tor this purpose?—E. M., Duryea, Pa. 


Answer:—No, if the paint is first allowed to 
dry thoroughly before bucket is used. I would 
advise a good clear varnish, however, and then 
allow it to dry at least a week before using 


the bucket.—B. C. R. 


| 
| 
| 
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Any time you want to pose 
for a picture like this— 





begin by overhauling your tackle 


For if there’s a flaw anywhere—from barb to butt—one of these 
salt-water fighters will find it! 

Every inch and every ounce of your outfit must be right. And 
it will be right if it’s Abbey & Imbrie tackle. For no piece of 
tackle gets the Abbey & Imbrie label until it’s been tested on 
the fish it’s designed for. 

That goes for rods, reels, lines, baits, lures—everything in 
the tackle dictionary—whether for salt-water or fresh-water 
fishing. It has to pass an actual land-its-fish test before it goes 
into the Abbey & Imbrie lineup. 

And that, gentlemen, means all the difference between “‘look 
at this one!”’ and a lot of excuses about how it got away. 

See the new and complete Abbey & Imbrie line at your dealer's 
or at any Spalding store. You'll find it a treat! 

Or, mail the coupon, and we'll send you the new 127-page 
Abbey & Imbrie catalogue. It has everything you ever longed 
for both in salt-water and fresh-water tackle. 1030, a.¢.s.0 eros 


Abbey é Imbrie 


Division of 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, Dept. O.-L.-8-30, 20 Beekman Street, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, the 1930 Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle Catalogue 


Name os SE RT cc OE de Se im weer = 





Address ___ 
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AnglersKinks 


Send in ‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 





Homemade Pork Rind 
YO TO the meat market and buy a 
pound or even less of salt pork rind 
(any market will be able to furnish it), 
take home and scrape all the meat from 
the rind down to the very pores, and 
then some. The hunting knife is the 
best thing to use for this work. With a 
pair of short scissors, cut the rind into 
any shape you wish and eyelet one end 
with the point of the hunting knife. Then 
procure an empty mayonnaise jar (screw- 
top) and be sure the leak-proof pad is 
in the top. Place the various shaped 
pork rinds in this jar and cover with 
ordinary rubbing alcohol. In this way 
one will be able to have assorted shapes 
of pork rind at instant contact. I have 
kept pork rinds as above prepared for 
two years, same rinds in same alcohol.— 
“iy E. Bender, N. Y. 


A Handy Landing Net Carrier 

ERE is a kink I have found very use- 

ful for carrying a landing net while 
fishing and wading: Cut the two sides of a 
snap from an old leather glove, bill fold, 
check book, or some other discarded bit of 
leather that carries a snap fastening. Fas- 
ten one end to the strap of the fish basket 


LANDING NET CARRIER 


Basket Strap 
Leather’ SIDE 
nap 

[fae i a 


Handle 
of Net 





and the other end of fastener to the end 
ot landing net handle. The net can be hung 
in front or to the side, and a downward 
pull, such as might be caused by weeds 
and brush, will not separate the snap, but 
a lift by the hand, away from the body, will 
easily free the net for use in landing a fish. 
—L. W. Neubauer, Minn. 


Keeping the Catch Fresh 

NE of the most practical ways of 

bringing your fish home in first-class 
condition in the hottest of weather and 
regardless of the distance to travel is to 
carry them in a thermos jug. The fish 
should be dressed before leaving the 
stream, and if too large they can be split 
down the back so they will go into the 
jug. If the jug is already cool, it will 
not be necessary to add ice, but for a long 
trip it is advisable to add four or five 
pieces of ice about the size of your fist. 
It is a good idea to drain the jug every 
hour. I have carried fish from Reelfoot 
Lake to this city, and when I arrived they 
were frozen stiff and in fine shape. They 
are ready for the ice box when you arrive 
home, already cleaned. The jug can be 
scalded with hot water and vinegar or 
cooking soda to remove all fish odor.—H. 
I’. Foster, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By Ben C. Robinson 


SHORT _ casts, 
when pike, bass, 
j 





and musky are lying 
close under brush, 
old logs, and in the 
watery crevices of 
shore boulders, are 
better than long 4 
casts, I have found, | 
for getting rises in ; 
the midday season. | 
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Accuracy is more 
essential when mak- 
ing shore casts than distance, and for 
this reason a No, 3 size of Idaho spoon, 
with a No. 1/0 size hook covered with 
red and white bucktail, and a quarter- 
ounce lead sinker attached 6 inches above 
the lure on a 9-pound test silk casting 
line is the ideal rig. 

The %-ounce casting lure is my pref- 
erence for afternoon fishing across weed 
beds, where pike are lying just beneath 
the leaves of the water weeds. No sink- 
er should be used. A 9-pound test silk 
casting line, unfinished, and white and 
black check is preferable. 


The small casting lure, be it spinner, 
spoon, or plug, is preferable for afternoon 
casting in the midsummer bass season. 
Wall-eyed pike, musky, and bass will all 
rise to this size lure much quicker than 
to the larger lure in the hot weather, 
when fishing at midday or in the after- 
noon. 


In the late evening the white and red 
head casting plug, weighing approximate- 
ly 34 ounce, is a great killer on bass 
and pike. 


Try this stunt and see if you do not 
get a rise out of that old hermit pike 
or musky you have been stalking so long: 
Remove the treble hooks from rear of 
ordinary wooden plug or wobbling min- 
now type of wooden bait, and substitute 
instead a feathered or natural bucktail- 
covered treble hook. These covered 
treble hooks can be bought at most any 
tackle store or found listed in trade cat- 
alogs at nominal prices. This is a real 
musky lure, especially early in the sea- 
son and late in fall, when water is cool. 


How to catch fish out of stone quar- 
ries seems to be the crying desire of the 
American anglers. I have received more 
letters from  Ovutpoor LIFE readers 
voicing their disgust with these rock 
quarry bass and pike than from any 
other source. Now here’s the way I 
work these wise old babies: I get up 
early in the morning, before daylight, 
and I am there casting with a tandem 
spinner with a white bucktail covering 
the hooks by the time the dawn has 
broken and before the mist has lifted. I 
also use a pike-finish Bass-Oreno. And 
I get bass and pike out of those holes 
just the same as I do out of any clear 
pool. But, remember, it takes plenty of 
work, and the angler has to stick to the 
casting steadily, trying every conceivable 
place with the plug or spoon. 


Too many fly fishermen, especially trout 
fly fishermen, worry over their failure 
to set their hooks in rising fish. This 
should not be worried over, for there 
are always a certain amount of rising 
fish that get discouraged and shy away 
from the fly after hitting it lightly. Pos- 
sibly they have only struck the tail or a 
hackle of the fly, and there would be 
no possible chance of setting the hook 
in the rise. Learn to watch the fly keen- 
ly, and, the moment a flash of color or 


a movement is discerned, strike lightly 
with the rod. By the time the snub js 
registered at the fly, the fish will have 
taken the bait, and the snub will hook 
and hold the fish every time. Do not 
worry over the short-risers, but if it hap- 
pens too often change flies. Something 
is possibly wrong with the offering, to 
cause fish to rise short consecutively, 


For lake trout a spinner, used with a 
minnow and trolled back of a canoe with 
copper wire line, is hard to beat. The 
pearl wobbler is also good. So are the 
nickeled metal wobblers with Parmachene 


Bell bucktail fly covering a single, solid 


hook, either riveted or soldered directly to 
the spoon. 


Troll deep for lake trout in July and 
August. Forty to 50 feet is none too 
deep, late in the summer. Use a tubular 
steel bait fishing rod, or a split bamboo 
8-foot rod, or rapier steel 5%4-foot rod, 
with a large skeleton reel on which to 
spool the smooth, plain copper wire. 


Here's a recipe for a good musky this 
July when you are fishing a weedy north- 
ern musky lake: Use a No. 3 nickeled 
Idaho style spoon and a No. 6/0 hook. 
Get a small frog from marshy edge of 
lake, and hook through both lips, and 
troll this rig slowly along the edge of 
the lily pads and the rushes, and along 
the ends of the windfalls in lake coves. 
Troll slowly and do not use a sinker of 
any kind. Row the boat yourself and 
hold rod under your leg against the 
thwart, with reel handle down and the 
click on reel. 


A white body plug with green and 
yellow spots and a lead-colored back is 
my favorite for early morning casting 
at the head of a wall-eyed pike pool in 
river fishing. Bring it up to the rod 
with a curving rush. 


Reel slowly for wall-eyed pike, so that 
the plug will wobble with a slow, wide, 
tantalizing movement. Reel the spoon 
slowly and the metal wobbler the same 
way. 


Taking Trout With the Dry Fly 
(Continued from page 35) 


structed and cast with some skill it will 
float with wings upright more often than 
not. If the side cast can not be used, ow- 
ing to the conformation of the banks or 
other reasons, the angler in employing the 
overhead cast should direct the fly at an 
imaginary point in the air 3 feet or so 
directly above the spot where he intends 
to place the fly. The greater delicacy in 
delivering the fly, resulting from this, will 
tend to multiply the chances of cocking 
the fly. Also, under the same conditions, 
that is, where obstructions render the reg- 
ular side cast impracticable, as when work- 
ing close to a timbered bank on your right, 
resort may be had to what might be termed 
the backhand side cast, casting from the 
left side with the right hand, bringing the 
rod hand back across the body toward 
the left side when making the backcast. 
The overhead cast may also be delivered 
from the left side with the right hand, 
bringing the rod hand, in the backcast, back 
to a point about level with the left shoul- 
der, thus throwing the line over the left 
shoulder instead of the right. These casts, 
the overhead and side backhand casts, have 
received practically no attention from an- 
gling writers. They are not mentioned at 
all in most angling books. Yet they are 
fully as useful—used quite as much on 
some days—as the regular overhead and 
side casts. The beginner should certainly 
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seek to periect himself in the backhand |! 


casts, and the backhand side cast is par- 
ticularly recommended to the dry fly 
fisherman, 


BELIEVE that printed briefs for or 

against up or downstream fishing with 
the fly are wearisome to the average well- 
read and experienced angler, hence brevity 
in discussing this point seems advisable. 
Particularly for the benefit of the begin- 
ner it may be said that, as trout usually 
lie heading upstream—though sometimes a 
feeding trout will be observed cruising here 
and there about a pool—a closer and safer 
approach can generally be made if the 
angler’s progress is upstream. As regards 
wet fly fishing, most members of the fly 
d fraternity concede that under certain 
ditions it is best to fish the stream up 
ad under other conditions to fish down. 
The dry fly man, however, has little 
option in the matter. Regardless of all 
other factors which work in favor of up- 

-tream fishing, the practical fact remains 

that the technical difficulties encountered 
when fishing—that is, casting—a dry fly 
downstream are such as to effectually bar 
the method from anything like consistent 
use. When casting downstream it is very 
difficult to float the fly naturally or for 
any distance. 

Incidentally, it seems to the writer that 
a distinction may be made between fishing 
downstream and casting downstream. That 
is, the progress of the fisherman may be 
with the direction of the current, some- 
times advisable or even imperative for vari- 
ous reasons, while the actual casting may 
be across the stream, often a very effective 
way of fishing the wet fly, or upstream and 
partly across, as the dry fly is frequently 
cast. 

In the matter of preventing drag, I think 
the one rule above all others for the angler 
to observe is this: Before making a cast 

by all means before casting over a rising 
fish—study carefully the trend of the cur- 
rents which may affect your line and fly. 
In other words, the very best way to ob- 
viate drag lies in the ounce of prevention 
which may be applied before the cast is 
made. It is generally possible to cast over 
any given place, or over a rising fish, 
from a number of different stands; one of 
these will be found to offer the least chance 
of drag. 


HE necessity of obviating drag arises 

from the fact that a shy trout, feeding 
on the natural Ephemeride is not apt to 
rise to the imitation, however good, which 
comes over it in an unusual or unnatural 
way. <A feeding trout, possibly rising 
from a fixed vantage point from which it 
can easily see and take the natural insects 
floating down on the surface within strik- 
ing distance, will, as a rule, rise only to 
the artificial fly which floats in practically 
the same manner as that of the natural 
flies which come within its vision. 

The novice should also bear this in mind 
and religiously observe it: Avoid any up- 
ward or backward motion of the rod at the 
instant when the fly falls upon the water or 
immediately afterward. In line with this 
it may also be said that no matter how fast 
the current may be, the angler should 
never begin to strip in the line until the fly 
is well started on its downstream journey. 
As the fly comes down the fisherman should 
gradually strip in the accumulating slack 
line, but care must be taken not to tighten 
up the line to an extent which will cause 
drag. The seasoned wet fly fisher, upon 
his initial attempt at casting the dry fly, 
may find that he has a habitual tendency 
to raise the point of the rod at the moment 
when the forward cast has been completed 
and the fly has just fallen upon the surface. 


— 
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|AARHOFF level-winding REEL » $12.50 


smile too 


because your 
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gives your every cast 
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the utmost accuracy 


HE MARHOFF, with its marvelously free action, makes it easy for you to 


spot your bait exactly where you want. Whether casting for extreme distance 


SHAKESPEARE CO., 821 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EIELS'-- RODS: LINES -- BAI 
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cr close in, you can cast your bait with the utmost delicacy and accuracy. 
This exquisitely beautiful jeweled reel is the master creation of the late Walter 
J. Marhoff, for many years chief reel designer of the Shakespeare Company. In 
it are embodied the highest ideals of beauty and mechanical performance. 
With its jeweled bearings, the Marhoff is built like the finest watch with its 
every dimension precisioned to an accuracy of less than one thousandth of 
an inch. Made of solid nickel-silver metal, embellished with chromium plating 
which is harder than the finest tempered steel, truly the Marhoff is an ex- 
quisite example of the highest attainment of the reel maker's art. » Dealers in 


Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will gladly demonstrate this jeweled masterpiece. 


FREE: 
Big, profusely 
illustrated 
book of Fishing 
Lore,” Let’sGo 
Fishin’.” Write 
to the Shakes- 
peare factory 
for your copy 


You ke it 
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This habit must be overcome as soon as 
possible and the rod held still for a mo- 
ment in the position it has assumed at the 
finish of the forward cast. 

Two of the chief reasons for the greater 
percentage of well-hooked fish in dry fly 
fishing are that the dry fly, being a better 
imitation of the natural insect in appear- 
ance and action, is generally taken by the 
fish with greater confidence than is the 
wet fly, with the result that fewer fish are 
merely foul-hooked by chance or simply 
pricked, and unless the fly is missed en- 
tirely, or when the fish are striking short, 
the trout is generally well-fastened. And 
again, inasmuch as the dry fly is fished 
upstream, and, as a rule, the angler is be- 
low the rising fish, the direction of the 
strike is usually toward the fish and not 
away from it, as is most often the case 
when fishing the wet fly downstream. That 
the tendency toward establishing a satisiac- 
tory connection is greater in the first in- 
stance seems logical to the author, at any 
rate, though certain writers have expressed 
some doubt. 


O RECAPITULATE before going on 

to discuss in a more general way the 
subject of fishing the dry fly, it would 
seem that the accepted method of proce- 
dure, as so far brought out, is as follows: 
To use a single floating fly, a good 
“fancy,” or “general,” pattern, or one 
selected as to size and color with regard 
to the natural insects either common on 
the stream at the time or to which the fish 
are actually rising; to cast the fly upstream 
or diagonally up and across, permitting it 
to come down after the manner of the nat- 
ural insect, favoring the side, or horizontal, 
cast to insure, as far as may be, cocking 
the fly; to avoid immediately raising the 
point of the rod or stripping in the line at 
the finish of the forward cast, but to hold 
the rod motionless until the fly is well 
started on its downstream course; and, 
finally, to prevent drag, where otherwise 
unavoidable, by casting a slack line. 

In general, dry fly fishing as done in this 
country divides naturally into fishing the 
water and fishing the rise. The dry fly 
caster when fishing all the water should 
proceed much after the fashion of the wet 
fly fisherman. The angler who has been 
accustomed to fish upstream with the wet 
fly need alter his general method very lit- 
tle save as regards floating the fly. Asa 
rule, on small streams, it is best to follow 
or wade along the left bank, facing up- 
stream, as this will generally give you an 
unobstructed right-hand side cast. 

As the dry fly man works upstream and 
the trout almost always lie facing the cur- 
rent, the careful and quiet angler seldom 
needs to cast a long line in small to med- 
ium stream fishing, provided he is casting 
straight or nearly straight up and actually 
stalking the fish from behind. But when 
casting nearly straight across, in which 
manner it may happen that a great deal of 
the water may be most advantageously 
worked, though entailing a shorter drift of 
the fly and more chance of drag, the famil- 
iar fact that keeping out of sight of the 
fish is half the battle in trout fishing must 
never be forgotten. This time-honored 
rule of the trout fisherman is, it would 
seem, quite frequently neglected by even 
the most experienced anglers, its nonob- 
servance often constituting the apparently 
inexplicable reason for failure when cast- 
ing over a fish which has been seen to 
rise or when fishing a likely-looking pool. 


T IS always best to use the shortest 
line compatible with safety, constantly 
bearing in mind the well-known very acute 
vision of the trout. The chances of failing 


to hook a rising fish or of eventually los- 
ing one successfully “hung’ 


’ 


increase pro- 
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portionately with the length of line in use. 
Moreover, with a short line it is easier to 
prevent drag, obviously, becausé there is 
less line on the water. On breezy days 
when the smooth water is ruffled over, and 
always when fishing the swifter, broken 
runs, a 30, even a 25-foot cast is ample, 
if you are casting nearly upstream and 
take pains to swing the rod low. On many 
occasions, having allowed my fly to float 
down very close to me (if the pick-up is 
made when the fly is too far away, the pull 
on the submerged leader drags the fly 
under), I have had trout rise almost at my 
feet. 

But to successfully fish close up, the 
angler’s progress must be slow, careful, 
and quiet, and where possible the rod 
should be kept down low. Overhead mo- 
tion, more than anything else, alarms fish 
of any kind. You have only to pass your 
hand over a can of fingerling trout fresh 
from the hatchery, or wave your rod over 
a school of minnows, to verify this and to 
appreciate the instinctive alarm of trout at 
anything moving in the air above them, the 
reason for which can be easily traced to 
the kingfisher, the osprey, and others. 
Avoid quick motions. In fact, dry fly fish- 
ing is a game which simply can not be suc- 
cessfully played in a hurry. 

Not infrequently the downstream wet fly 
fisherman covers several miles of water in 
a day’s fishing, a thing strictly incompatible 
with properly fishing the dry fly. The 
wet fly man who takes up the dry fly 
method should understand at the outset 
that the marathon type of fly fishing is 
practically out of the question. Knowing 
your stream, select a moderate reach of 
good dry fly water and fish it deliberately 
and searchingly. 

Keep an eye out for rising fish, and ob- 
serve closely the natural insects present on 
the water. Cover all the water thoroughly, 
floating your fly not merely once, but sev- 
eral times, over the most propitious-look- 
ing places. If the water is equally good 
from bank to bank, let each cast be not 
more than 2 feet or so to the right or left 
of the preceding one, thus covering the en- 
tire width of the stream. Then move up 
slowly and quietly and proceed to cover 
the unfished water above in the same way. 
Pools should be covered in the same man- 
ner, fished thoroughly from foot to head. 
Never start to fish a pool by casting right 
into the middle of it. 

The End, 
Copyright, 1930, by the Macmillan Company 


Pennsylvania Hatch 
(Continued from page 29) 


resting his back against the broad trunk 
of a black ash, while I lay sprawled in 
the tender grass. A strident chorus of 
cicadas prophesied a hot afternoon, and 
the Count gazed balefully at the blazing 
sky. 

“Where'd you get the two big brownies, 
George?” I asked. 

“Not more than half a mile from here,” 
he grunted. “Saw a dozen of them. One 
as big as a railroad tie.” 

“Huh?” 

“Well, too big to take a bait smaller 
than a young gosling,” he conceded. 

“Sure it wasn’t a sea cow or maybe a 
wampus ?” 

“No,” seriously. “There’s at least ore 
good trout in every hole for the next ~ le 
or two downstream. Some of the pools 
hold enough trout to fill both our creels. 
3ut the big uns weren’t feeding. Only the 
babies, and now and then a half-grown 
one.” 

“The big uns’ll feed this afternoon,” I 
promised him. 


“How come?” 

“I don’t know, except that it’s going to 
get good and hot—that there will be a big 
hatch of very small flies—that there will 
be nobody on the stream because every 
other fisherman in the woods is cocksure 
that it’s going to be a poor day—” 

“That there’s going to be a thunderstorm 
before Christmas!” George exploded. 

“Before dark,” I corrected. “I feel it in 
my bones.” 

“Got any of those new flies Henry told 
me about this morning before you were out 
of bed—those Oleona Duns?” 

“Only a couple, and I’m going to use 
them myself. You still pay too much atten- 
tion to book fishermen. Forget that fetish 
of a fly to match what's on the wing. 
Take any gray fly you have in your boxes, 
brown or gray hackle makes no difference, 
so the body and wings are gray. Only 
this aiternoon it had better be a light gray, 
say a Little Marryat, for instance, and 
you'd better stick to 14s and 16s because 
they won't look twice at anything larger. 
Here,” tossing him a small box of extras 
from my pocket, “there’s more small flies 
than you'll need the balance of the summer. 
What next you want to be sure to have are 
plenty of leaders tapered to 3X drawn. 
Queen Bess is soaking the gut for some 
fresh ones right now. Stick around 
awhile. The fishing will start in half an 
hour.” 


EORGE and I divided the half dozen 

will-o’-the-wisp leaders, then we 
started through the woods in a downstream 
direction. Very little underbrush impeded 
us, and I had difficulty in keeping pace 
with the Count’s long strides. In less than 
fifteen minutes I heard the stream gurgling 
around a bend, and the Count stooped over 
to sweep in, bear fashion, a pawtful of 
blueberries. 

“Above that rift,” he said, pointing 
through the trees, “behind that jammed-up 
pile of logs and driftwood, there’s a hole 
10 feet deep. You start there, and I'll go 
down another half mile and follow you. 
Don't take ’em all.” 

Beyond question the hole to which 
George had directed me is one of the 
best on the Cross Fork, but to me it is 
impregnable. Only an ambidextrous caster, 
heavy enough to wade through the swiit 
water of the rift, can fish it success- 
fully. Being a lightweight, I reached it 
only by crossing a bare gravel bank 
which threw my whole outline against 
the clear sky. 

Shaded by the overhanging hemlocks, 
this deep, dark pool looked so cool and in- 
viting that I hated to leave it, even though 
I knew my chances were already spoiled. 
A few switch casts placed the flies prop- 
erly, and I jerked out a couple of under- 
sized brook trout, both of which I saw 
distinctly dash from the sunny, shallower 
side of the pool. Somewhere down in that 
black hole lies at least one leviathan 
brown trout during the hot months of 
every year. But only a dynamiter can 
prove it. 


ROUND the next bend I came upon 

a long, straight pool. The thick hatch 
of tiny gray flies which I had predicted 
was now at its height, and the pool was 
literally dotted with circles as the trout 
rose and picked the flies from the surface. 
The pool was scarcely 2 feet deep at any 
place, partly shaded along the right-hand 
bank, open for three-fourths of its width. 
The bottom was pebbly and free from 
large boulders. The water just slipped 
through it, smoothly, steadily, soundlessly. 
The sun was overhead, straight before me. 
A tall tree screened me from behind. The 
conditions were made to order. 



























My first cast raised a small brook trout. 
| flipped him into the rift below me, un- 
hurt. On every other of my next half- 
dozen casts, I raised and hooked a trout, 
two fat brookies, and a 15-inch brownie, 
which was too game to be stiff-heeled 
with my light rod. I had to crouch 





nd draw him out on the sloping gravel | 


_-an old steelhead trick and effective when | 
well-timed. 

If there had been a lull in the feeding 
it was only temporary. The hatch continued 
unabated, and the trout were dimpling the 
pool with their eager rising. Several 
smaller fish still held the lower portion of 
the pool; but immediately above them, 
staving close to the shadows thrown by the 
bank, lay three or four beauties; and as 
I studied them calculatingly, I saw the 
lord of the pool. 

Out of the corner of my eyes I saw the 
lord of the pool. 





E WASN’T quite the railroad tie that 

the Count had reported, but there was 
a good 6 or 7 pounds of him. A thick root 
arched over him from the bottom of the 
pool, and the overhanging bank completely 
covered him from the far side. The tan- 
eled mass of driftwood which was backed 
against the root made it difficult to see 


how any food washed through to him, 
and he appeared indifferent to the flies 


upon which his smaller brethren were 
feeding. 

I backed straight away from the pool | 
until my back was against some alders, 
then slipped across to the edge of the 
stream, and moved cautiously forward. My 
only chance lay in removing the little fel- 
lows first. And this I set about to do, 
speedily and without alarming the worth- 
while trout. It’s amazing how many in- 
visible trout a pool of this kind may hold. 
One after another I raised, hooked, and 
stiff-heeled them to the tail of the pool. 
Nearly all of them were legal size, and 
most of them, brownies and brookies, were 
10 to 12-inch fish. Twice I was forced to 
beach brownies. The smaller fish I un- 
hooked with wet hands, and released in the 
rift below. The others started making my 
creel harness dig into my shoulder. 

Meanwhile, the beauties farther up the 
pool were taking. a greater interest in the 
seemingly endless supply of flies, a kind 
of small silver gray, which came floating 
over them. A trim, chunky fellow of nearly 
3 pounds was particularly active, sucking 
them in in pairs. He was closest to me. 
My Oleona Dun was pretty well chewed 
up, so I replaced it with a fresh one, 
te nged it into my beeswax and white oil | 

pe, whisked off the surplus, and sent it 
with a light switch cast a few feet ahead of 
his position. 








HE fine leader curved up and across 

- stream, and the fly cocked beautifully. 
That was luck. Leader and fly floated | 
down without the slightest ripple or drag. 
Mr. Chunky rose confidently to the sur- 
face, and I heard or felt the lapping of the 
current against his snout as he sucked the 
fly into his mouth. Swish! 

My little rod quivered under the strain | 





as Chunky started for the shelter of the 
overhanging bank. It sounds funny now, 
but it wasn’t funny then. I wanted that 
fish, and Henry Olson wanted him more 
than I did. More than that, I wanted at 
least one or two of the still bigger fish 
ihead of him, if not the lord of the pool 
himself. How to do it was the problem. 
There wasn’t enough current to help me 
in the slightest, and the frail leader 
wouldn’t stand much of a strain. If the 
trout took a notion to head upstream, I 
could net him just as easily, but it meant 
the ruin of the pool, temporarily at least. 


1 oz. 


Bakelite Spool—half usual weight 

Spool of molded Bakelite, weighing only 1 
ounce, is strong, troubleproof, securely anchored 
on nickel steel shaft. Large arbor for smooth, 
quick winding. Rigid barrel housing. Quick 
“Takapart.” 

Adjustable phosphor-bronze bearings. Nickel 
silver level-wind worm—removable steel pawl. 
Precision-cut bevel gears. Expert finishing and 


assembling, insuring perfection of light, silent 


running. Guaranteed for life. No. 125—price 


$15.00. 









FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Only Manufacturing 
Specialists 
Secause the thrill of the catch is 
all the keener when rod and reel 
are the jandiwork of craftsmen- 





specialists, your veteran angler in- 
variably goes out of his way to 
purchase tackle from a_ specialist 
Anglers as well as manufacturers, 
since 1867, we have continued to 
satisfy the exacting requirements of men who look 
upon angling as a fine art and who exercise dis- 
cernment and taste in the selection of tackle Every 


item worthy to bear the vom Hofe name is custom- 
built. The immediate sale is our last thought; the 
customer’s satisfaction our first. 


2c stamp brings 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. 
95 Fulton Street New York City 
























Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40c > 


Fastest running Prescott spinner 

made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 91% in. 
long. At your dealer’s or direct, 
Circular Free. 





PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. Bos 
PRESCOTT — WIS. of Po 








A TREAT FOR BAIT CASTERS 


PECKS BAIT CASTING 
WEATHER MINNOWS A 
scientifically correct lure with 
perfect balance. never turns 
or twists in any current, and 
always catches bass. ike and 
big trout. By mail 85 cents 
each Pecks descriptive list of 
Fish Getters sent on request. 





Pecks Bait Casting 
Feather Minnows 


E. H. Peckinpaugh Company. Chattanooga. Tennessee 
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Tke A. F. Meisselbach Division of the Genera |Industries Co. 
3022 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 


ny) PACCURATE 
Casting Is 
* sommes 


ISH-GETTING accuracy with the 
lightest baits is much easier with 
this new light-running Meisselbach. 
Put a Ranger on your rod for su- 

preme bait-casting pleasure and big fish. 

So light is the strong, troubleproof Bake- 
lite spool (only 1 ounce) in the new Ranger, 
so finely adjusted are the silent free-run- 
ning gears, so carefully perfected are all 
details of balance—you have a level-wind 
reel as light running as most casting reels 
that lack level-winding advantage. En- 
ables using the smallest free-running line, 
size I (10-lb.), and light-weight baits, so 
often the most successful under adverse conditions 
in casting for big fish. 

The Ranger is made with the greatest precision, of 
the very best materials, by expert reelmakers) De- 
signed and produced to meet the most exacting 
demands of discriminating fishermen. It will 
give you lifetime service with never-ending 
satisfaction. See one today at your dealer's. 
If not on display, please write to us. 








QUICK 


RELIEF 
from 

Mosquito, 

Chigg 


er and 
all Inset 





TO STOP THE ITCH 
Don’t Let Insect Bites Spoil 
Your Outings or Vacation 





One dollar will buy happiness insurance for 
the summer for the man who enjoys the rug- 
ged outdoors! One application and the pain 
and itching are relieved. NON-POISON- 
OUS. Buy this protection today. 


The Stitch Co., Box 81,Joplin, Mo. 
Enclosed is (money order. Dollar Bill) 
for large size bottle of Stitch. 
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Another David 
Slays His 
Giants ..... 


Mr. Roy Rodolph of Marlow, Oklahoma, 
writes enclosing the above picture: 


“This picture shows David, my little boy, 
holding a five pound and a five and one- 
half pound bass both caught by him with 
your Frog Wiggler. 


! have caught 37 bass with one Frog Wiggler. 
| average about two big fishing trips a week 
and always come back with THE GOODS.” 





<P 


This Frog Wiggler is the one Mr. Rodolph 
uses to “‘bring home the goods’. Gives 
eight possible combinations of pork rind. 
Comes in brass or nickel finish—weight 14 
or %4 oz. Different colored streamers $1.00. 


Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS of 
the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought 
forth a host of imitations by men who do 
not have inventive ability enough to create 
anything themselves, nor sportsmanship 
enough to prevent them from copying the 
ideas of others. You can tell who they are 
by their advertisements and can rebuke 
them by not using any of their products. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Al Foss Department, No. B 
CLEVELAND, OHLO 


. FOSS 


Pork Rino Baits 
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The thought was no quicker than the ac- 
tion. I eased the tension on the line, al- 
most letting it belly. 

Instead of taking advantage of his rein, 

the trout sulked toward the bottom. I 

waited patiently. He tugged a little, and 

sulked some more. Then / tugged a little. 

That made him turn up half sideways, but 

he immediately threw his head around to- 
| ward the bank again. <A bright idea was 
| born. I stepped back a few paces and 
closer to the bulging bank, quite out of his 
sight. The rod was lowered and extended 
over the pool. I meant to try my patience 
against his. 

Another tug, and he again turned half 
around. A moment after he straightened 
| out, I repeated the tug. He turned and 

straightened, and each time the process was 
repeated I noted with satisfaction that he 
had fallen a foot downstream. If I could 
keep it up long enough I might even back 
him into my net without a fight! 


UT Chunky was not to be handled so 

easily. He had so far made no effort 
to race upstream, but he obviously became 
impatient, whether at the tiny fly or the 
frail leader is of no moment. He was 
peeved, and he knew no rules. So he backed 
to within 6 inches of the surface, then sud- 
denly threw a somersault that upset the 
pool like an explosion. 

I cussed him fervently, and forgot all 
caution. 

Under the urge of the butt, this sullen- 
tempered trout dashed in a half circle 





Fishing on a Pennsylvania stream 


across the pool, maae as pretty a leap as 
ever did any landlocked salmon, and rushed 
down the gravel, beating out the fall of 
his own spray. He kept coming, and I 
stepped diagonally into the pool to head 
him off in case he turned and decided to 
eo back home again, but there was no need 
for the move on my part. He suddenly 
remembered roomier quarters in Kettle 
Creek, and started on the 10-mile sprint 
like another Ted Meredith. There was 
no holding him. Over the rift he went, 
dodging among the boulders and through 
the white water, my reel rasping at every 
step that I lagged behind. I cut across the 
bar and regretted the move on the instant. 
Up to that moment the trout was unaware 
of my existence. He knew something was 
wrong, but he didn’t know what. In the 
| brief instant that my figure was outlined 
against the sky, he knew that his was a 
two-legged enemy. He stepped on the ac- 
celerator and then changed his mind com- 
pletely. Turning in a flash, he dodged in 
front of a snag with gaunt, outstretched 
roots, and dove into the shelter of a mass 
of driftwood and rubbish caught by a 
| fallen and rotted old willow. 

Hell’s fire! I felt the slender leader saw- 
ing under the stuff, and could have cried 
with mortification. Matters looked hope- 

| less. 
I dropped the tip again, and slowly 
approached the spot, reeling cautiously 


| as I approached his lair. He only sank the 
deeper 
' branches. 


into the submerged tangle of 
Evidently, the closeness of his 





quarters hampered his style, and [ drew 
some consolation from that. 

One glance sufficed to show the impossi- 
bility of dislodging the jam without losing 
the fish—if, indeed, it were possible to dis- 
lodge it at all, The one course of action 
left open was to keep the rod tip thrust 
under the water, while I kept a slightl; 
tight line and attempted to trample down 
the jam from behind. That meant facing 
upstream again, and it meant balancing 
myself with my left hand as I held onto 
the rod in my right. 

I tried it, and my foot slipped on the 
first slimy branch it touched. My balance 
was upset, and with a crash my leg went 
through to the stream bed. The trout 
dashed out in a frenzy of alarm, and some 
way, somehow, that I never could explain, 
I managed to free myself from the mess 
without so much as a rip in my waders. 
Immediately below was a long, keel-shaped 
pool in the bed rock, from which on later 
days I took many trout. Into this pool 
tumbled Chunky, and it offered not the 
slightest shelter. The rest of the fight was 
sanguinary enough, but hopeless for 
Chunky, and soon enough he was flopping 
in my net. 

I stopped to take stock. I still had the 
use of both arms and legs. I had plenty 
of flies and plenty of leaders. I had enough 
trout for every laudable purpose except to 
please Henry Olson’s urgent demand for 
the vindication of his beloved streams. The 
sun was still high, and the hatch that day, 
with two notable exceptions, was the 
heaviest I have ever had the good fortune 
to witness when actually on the stream. To 
make Henry happy was the course which 
decided the issue. 


AS SUSPECTED, the rumpus set up in 
the pool above had spoiled it for the 
time being. There wasn’t a good-sized 
trout in sight. All the beauties and the lord 
of the pool—Bluebeard and his wives— 
were hidden from sight. Only a few skinny 
trout minnows were feeding undisturbed. 

Not 50 paces above, however, was 
another pool, then another and another. 
Each of them yielded its quota, but I kept 
only good fish. At last, when I was still 
far from the legal limit, both my creel 
and my conscience were too heavy to 
permit going farther. I was satiated with 
sport for that day, and to have taken fur- 
ther advantage of the opportunity would 
have been criminal greed. 

A chorus of “Ohs and Ahs” greeted the 
display when the Count and I arrived back. 
His luck had been equal to my own, and 
for once he could not attribute it to the 
pattern of fly. “Little Marryat, Female 
Beaverkill, Whirling Blue Dun, Olive Dun, 
Hare’s Ear—they took anything!” he cried 
enthusiastically to Henry that night. And 
Henry was in his seventh heaven. Every- 
body had trout, even the New Yorkers and 
Pittsburghers. 


Some Strange Fishing 
Adventures 
(Continued from page 33) 


the foreman. Together we hung on, and 
gradually worked the big fish towards 
shore. 

“He occasionally got in between the 
pilings of the dock, but a long wire leader 
prevented his cutting the line on the bar- 
nacles. After a half-hour of this tussling, 
we finally beached a monster catfish, 
weighing over 40 pounds. 

“Upon cutting him open, we took an- 
other catfish weighing 14 pounds out of 
his stomach, and this fish was still alive! 
We then cut him open, and found a third 
























catfish of almost 3 pounds inside of the 
econd catfish, but of course the third cat- 

was dead. That was the queerest 
catch I ever made—a ‘three in one’ fish, 
ind all catfish 

“One day last summer,” Mr. Flora con- 
inued, “I saw a large school of porpoise 

ming up the river, which, as you know, 
is quite salty in hot weather. These por- 
poise traveled in a company front forma- 
tion, all abreast, forming a line of perhaps 

hundred yards in length. They were on 
a killing rampage, and all fish life before 
them suffered. They weren't feeding—just 
killing—and many a fine bass went to the 
happy hunting ground. : 

“T never saw anything like that before. 
\Ve occasionally see porpoise in the river 
in summer when they come up to feed. 
You can always tell when they’ve been 
around, by the catfish heads you find float- 
ing in the water as they cut the fish just 
in back of the horns, leaving the head 
and eating the rest. Very discriminating, 
wouldn’t you say ?” 


E. GOSSELIN, deputy comptroller, 
la city of Chicago, who had been sit- 
ting back contentedly smoking his pipe and 

king in these stories, began hunching for- 
vard in his chair. Something was coming 
off in his mind. You could see that. 
Finally he said: 

“The queerest fishing experience I ever 
had was at Balsam Lake, Wisconsin. I 
vas fishing for bass late in the evening, 
in fact it was already dark. The bass were 
feeding in some heavy moss beds near 
shore, and the fish were rising in small, 
open pockets in the weeds. 

“I tried frogs, but they wouldn’t take 
them. Then I tried pork chunks. Still no 
results, although bass were rising on all 
sides of me. The mosquitoes were biting 
though—and how. 

“] finally tried a white surface plug. 
The first good cast into one of those open 
pockets and wham! a big bass hit it. I 
had a heck of a time landing him, but 
finally succeeded—a 4-pounder. I took sev- 
eral more bass, and they were all big fel- 
lows, and also lost some which got into 
the heavy moss. 

“It got so dark finally I would have to 
wait for the rise of a fish, and then cast 
right into the swirl, and if I hit the mark 
would get an instantaneous strike. I made 
nly short casts, not over 15 or 20 feet, 
as the fish couldn’t see me anyhow, and | 
hardly moved the boat. 

“The mosquitoes were getting awful, but 
I wanted one more good battle. I got it, 
o, but not what I expected. I saw an- 
other swirl, and for once in my life made 

perfect cast and got an immediate re- 
ponse. It was a mighty queer battle, 
though. 


me HERE were no dashes and rushes 

like a bass usually makes. Just a 
heavy drag on the line and right into the 
moss, too. But that happens once in a 
‘hile when a fish gets all balled up in the 
veeds. You can’t do much with them but 
just pull. That’s what I did, too. 

“Finally, I worked the whole mess close 
enough to the boat so I could throw my 
flash light onto the catch I had made, and 
by ginger! what do you think it was? 
Why, it was nothing but an old muskrat, 
that’s what it was. 

“This fellow had been out feeding in 
the weeds and my plug had hit him right 
behind his ears and stayed there. And was 
he mad! Whew! Such a snorting and 
a pawing you never did hear. 

“I tried my best to free the muskrat 
by holding the flash light in one hand and 
trying to release the hook with the other, 
but it was a bad job. The mosquitoes were 


simply terrible. I finally gave up, cut the 
line, and went home. It almost cured me 
of any more night fishing.” 

The writer witnessed most of the fore- 
going adventures, being the other man in 
the boat, and can therefore vouch for 
them. Mr. Flora is a prominent business 
man in Cincinnati, also having extensive 
interests in Florida, and no one, knowing 
what a_ serious-minded gentleman he is, 
would doubt the veracity of his catfish 
story. : 

Every fisherman (and hunter for that 
matter) has had strange and unusual ex- 
periences. They may sound like “fish 
stories” to the uninitiated, but are never- 
theless absolutely true. “Truth is stranger 
than fiction” is still a proven proverb. 


O ILLUSTRATE, here are several 

fishing experiences which befell some 
natives at Bradenton, Fla., while the 
writer was there last fall on a fishing ex- 
pedition: 

I was sitting in the hotel lobby late one 
evening, chinning with my good friend 
and fishing partner, Dr. Bryan. It was 
almost midnight, when a native came rush- 
ing into the hotel calling for medical help. 
His wife had been bitten by a savage fish, 
and he wanted Dr. Bryan to come right 
away. 

Dr. Bryan, scenting something out of 
the ordinary, asked me to go along. The 
native led us to a bridge at Wares Creek, 
right in town and not 3 blocks distant. 
We found the native’s wife in a serious 
condition. She had a cut in the calf of 
her leg 4 inches long and over % inch 
deep, which was bleeding profusely. 

The Doctor rendered first aid, and later 
on sewed up the cut. But how did it hap- 
pens 

Well, this man and his wife were fishing 
for snook or robalo, which bite best at 
night. The natives use a long cane pole 
with about 3 feet of line—not over that. 
Fastened to the line is a block of wood 
about an inch square by 8 inches long, and 
fastened to the other end a huge treble 
hook. With this contraption they reach 
over the railing of the bridge and cut 
figure 8s in the water with the plug, mak- 
ing as much splash and commotion as they 
can. This attracts the snook, and they hit 
the plug and hit it hard. 


HE injured woman had landed a snook 

weighing 19 pounds. She and her hus- 
band had disengaged the hook and laid the 
snook down—apparently all in. It sud- 
denly came to life, jumped at the woman, 
snapped at the calf of her leg, and in- 
flicted the described wound. You must see 
the long, rapier-like teeth of a snook to 
appreciate this story. It is perfectly true, 
and was broadcast by the Associated Press 
at the time, and caused considerable com- 
ment. 

Several days later another native of 
Bradenton was fishing from one of the 
docks, using a cane pole and live bait. 
It was one of those ht, sunshiny, drowsy 
days, and in between bites the native went 
to sleep—so he was running true to 
form. 

Presently he woke up. Coiled up in his 
lap he discovered, to his horror, a coral 
snake (the most poisonous snake known), 
also fast asleep. Had the fisherman made 
any move to disturb the snake, he would 
surely have been bitten and death would 
have resulted. 

It was fortunate that he happened to be 
a native and could realize his predicament. 
He also had nerve enough to remain per- 
fectly quiet until the snake had finished 
his snooze and crawled out of his lap. 
What an endless wait that must have been! 
Could you have done it? 
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Tue LADY 
AND THE 


TIGER 


F you want to tame a fresh water 


“Tiger of the North” this summer 
ask Mrs. E. C. Willison of Glencoe, 
Ill., about the proper tiger taming 


equipment. She writes us as follows: 


“This musky was caught at Allequash 
Lake, Wisconsin with a True Temper 
Rod using an Al. Foss Dixie Wiggler. 
He weighed 25 pounds and was 45 
inches long. It took me 35 minutes 
to get him to the boat.” 


Mrs. Willison has discovered what 
thousands of fishermen already know 
—the greatest fish-getting combina- 
tion in the world—a genuine True 
Temper Rod with Al. Foss Bait. 


Each genuine rod has the words 
“True Temper” stamped in the butt 
of the rod itself. This protects you 
against inferior imitations. Look for 


it before buying any rod. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 
agate guide and tip top. 
Finished in black nickel 
or special ‘‘Afco”’. If 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


IRUE TEMPER 
FisHING Roos 
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‘'U-s- 
Black 
Knight 


Hard Braid, waterproof 
black bait casting line 


lasts longer 
because: 









A. Hard braid reduces tip, 
guide, and spooling wear. 
Also, water proofing resists 
water rot, alkali. and fric- 
tion. 


B. Hard braid admits less grit, 
less water. 


C. Pure silk core increases strength, 
keeps perfect roundness, and equalizes 
wear. 

And Black Knight, though hard braided, is so 
flexible it casts easily. 


U. S. Line Co. 


Westfield, 
Mass. 





Send for free 
booklet L 














Save 50% or More 


on Nationally Known Brands 


Fishing Tackle 


Amazing tackle bargains selected from 
combined Wilson - Winchester - Simmons 
brand new _ stocks. $25 Fly Rod for 
$10.95, Split bamboo rods as low as 
$1.15. $2 Fly Lines for 95c. $4 Reel for 
$1.65 Automatic Reels $2.95. $1.50 


Imported Flies for 75¢ doz. Hundreds of 
bargains at similar reductions, Write for 
big folder showing the most sensational 
values ever offered in more than 50 years 


in business, 


MAX COOK (Est. 1878) 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered, OUTDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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As soon as the snake left him, the native 
took after it with a forked stick, captured 
it alive, and brought it to town, where it 
was placed on exhibition in a store win- 
dow. It measured 26 inches over all—an 
unusually big coral snake. 


HIS story also received wide newspa- 

per publicity, and I suppose was scoffed 
at by many readers. It is absolutely 
true, just as I have related. I saw the 
snake and talked to the old native who 
thought nothing of his strange adven- 
ture. 

I suppose volumes could be written by 
fishermen on such strange, unbelievable 
experiences, and they would make mighty 
good reading, too. Mr. Editor, why don’t 
you start such a series in this magazine? 


Postscript:—The writer has just re- 
turned from a fishing trip to Bradenton, 
Ila. While there he witnessed a most un- 
usual fishing adventure, which is well 
worth the telling. 

We were watching some pelicans feed- 
ing in Terra Ceia Bay. They were lunching 
on what the natives call “bank minnows,” 
and having a good time of it, striking 
freely. 

A number of skimmer gulls were at- 
tracted by the feast. As soon as a pelican 
came up after a strike, a skimmer gull 
would immediately alight on his head, reach 
over, and deftly steal the minnows right 
out of the pelican’s mouth. The pelican 
would then shake him off with a dis- 
eusted look on his solemn face, and go 


catch himself some more bank minnows, 


FISHERMEN 


only to have the theft repeated. It was 
all very comical. 

The bank minnows presently left. So did 
the skimmer gulls, but the pelicans re- 
mained. They were holding an indigna- 
tion meeting among themselves, and were 
still swearing about it when we left. 


Hooking the Giant Tyee 
(Continued from page 37) 


Many of them were 40- 
pounders, maybe more. I wanted to show 
this Indian what I had learned in the 
Catalina Channel waters—outwitting game 
fish on light tackle. 

I had not long to wait—I had a terrific 
strike! It came the moment the spinner hit 
deep water. The first round was the head- 
shaking. I thought the fish had fastened 
himself onto something where he braced 
and literally rattled his big head and jaws 
until my pole felt like an electric vibrator. 

“Big one!” shouted the Siwash. 

Doug reeled in his outfit so we wouldn’t 
tangle, allowing me free space, and I 
couldn’t complain of the Indian’s lack of 
canoe seamanship. He met each gyration 
of the fish perfectly. The tyee decided he 
would try racing up and back, over and 
across, and once he went deep under the 
canoe, almost turning us square around. 
The Siwash grunted, and I thought 
sneered, at my attempt to land such a fish 
on so light an outfit, but I didn’t care 
about that. 

Out he went swiftly toward the turbu- 
lent, incoming tide, fighting every foot of 
the way, and the little pole would bend 
and the line go singing tight. I managed 
to stop him at about 200 feet after doing 
my best, giving and taking line so as not 
to put too much strain on the outfit. And 
then I turned his head toward the canoe, 
and by careful reeling and pumping man- 
aged to bring him alongside. But just as 
Doug reached out with the gaff, the salmon 
gave a last savage twist and the hook tore 
out. 


across the bars. 





OUG said something about it being too 

bad, and the Siwash grunted. I was 
a bit disappointed, but remembered the ad- 
vice of an old friend, “Give and take, and 
never swear over results.” 

Looking about, I saw fish breaking in all 
directions, and the Indians were busy 
hauling fish out swiftly and socking them 
on the coco. It was an interesting picture, 
though the brutal ending was not to my) 
liking. 

“Try it again,” said Doug, as he shifted 
about to measure with his eye scope a big 
tyee just landed by our neighbor Siwash. 

“You get big one this time—sure. He 
no get away this time,” the Siwash said, 
coming out of his shell. 

Down went the spinner. It was several 
minutes before anything happened. It did 
happen, however, just as I turned slightly 
to watch several canoes pass to fish be- 
tween us and the shore. It seemed this 
latest fish couldn’t be a large one from the 
way he acted at first. But I had yet to 
learn another trick of the giant tyee. He 
went down slowly, giving an occasional 
snag motion with his head, as if he were 
tail-lashed to some object in the water. By 
this method he took out, perhaps, 50 feet 
of line. He might have been on the bet- 
tom, though he was off at an angle and to 
the right. Then, as suddenly as a blast, he 
commenced the head motion. I felt sure 
now that perhaps a blackfish had appeared 
and had gulped my salmon and_ hooked 
himself. Either that, or a shark or some- 
thing as deadly. But I was wrong, as I 
afterward found out. Nothing had hap- 
pened, except that the tyee was showing 
me what he knew about the fight game. 


ING, bang, biff! That was about the 

way he played the game, with short 
jabs against this intrusion. The hook 
stung his cheek with each jab, and see- 
sawed into the cartilage forming the V- 
shaped mouth, and though he chewed and 
spit he couldn’t unhook himself or cut the 
wire leader with those savage teeth. He 
was sort of up against it. 

Didn’t I play my very prettiest! Any- 
thing could have happened. My pole was 
far too light for such a prize, and the line 
had only an advertised breaking strength 
of 24 pounds. Yet everything held. | 
worked him off the bottom, if he was 
really that far down, and carefully, foot 
by foot, brought him closer and closer to 
the canoe. Ten yards, 5, the gaff went 
home, and Doug lifted him into the canoe. 
The Siwash really smiled and said some- 
thing about the salmon being pretty sick. 
Doug, however, was forced to hang onto 
the fish with hands and legs, while he dis- 
engaged the gaff hook. Then he gave the 
tyee a knife thrust between the eyes that 
entered the brain, and with a shudder or 
two the fish lay quiet. 

“What do you think of my little outfit 
now?” I asked the Siwash as the big tyee 
was measured and otherwise manhandled. 

“Him line much strong, eh. You make 
record, I think maybe.” 

Whether it was a record or not did not 
interest me. I was not out to establish any 
fishing records, but rather to enjoy the 
water and feel the thrill of a salmon on 
light tackle. I can truthfully say that a 
big tyee salmon on a light pole and 12- 
thread line will give any man all the thrill 
he longs for, and he can congratulate him- 
self and feel satisfied if he manages to 
land the fish. 

Late that day, we found out this salmon 
weighed as much as any caught by the 
Indians, to wit, 53 pounds. Doug had also 
taken three good ones, his very first sal- 
mon, and he was very proud of the catch 
and the finish of a grand day’s fishing on 
salmon water. 












































Mid-Summer Trouting 
(Continued from page 21) 

Almost anything at all like the live in- 
sect will be taken unquestioningly. But 
there are days when it seems that a single 
feather off tint or off form will be sufh- 
cient to put down every fish. When such 
conditions prevail I am an_ out-and-out 
colorist, refusing to believe that the trout’s 
vision is one whit less discriminating than 
it is keen. How a trout can see a tiny fly 
striking on the opposite side of the stream 
from the one in which it is lurking has 
always been a great enigma to me. Cast 
your fly against a snag in midstream, and 
a trout lying doggy under the bank will 
come to it, straight as an arrow from a 
bow. 

| remember a few years ago walking up 
“my” stream, mine because fished often by 
me, not because I have any proprietary 
rights in the land through which it flows. 
Apparently the bed of the river was as 
smooth as a floor, the white, water-washed 
sand being guiltless of even an inequality. 
Just to straighten my line and leader and 
get things ready for the next cast, I sent 
my fly, a medium-sized Brown Hackle, 
straight upstream. It struck in the middle 
of the shallows, and instantly a great black 
shape was slanting upwards to it. I gasped 





Puzzle—find the author 


in surprise. Such a brown I had not seen 
for, lo, many days. I wanted him badly, 
of course, and mourned that I had not been 
ready to cast to him. Naturally, | swung 
back my rod quickly, on the chance that a 
cast might not be utterly useless. I nearly 
broke my rod, indeed would have done so 
had it not been of the best. You see, I was 
fast in that brown. He had reached and 
taken the fly without my eye being able to 
register the fact, had taken it and gone to 
the bottom. Then began one of the most 
thrilling experiences of my piscatorial life. 


AVING said all I did in a previous 

paragraph about the necessity for the 
proper fly and the importance of coloring, 
let me add that size is no less important. 
You can, set this down as a fairly constant 
rule: As the streams shrink and become 
lear, preternaturally clear, with the ad- 
vancing of summer, the size of the fly 
hould be decreased. I am speaking of 
average fishing, where the trout are not 
erly large, a 2-pounder being big. On 
a stream where a No. 8 is taking in May 
and June, in July and August, if seasonal 
months, you will go from 10 to 12, and 
irom 12 to 14, even 16, if you can secure 
it. It is truly surprising how taking a tiny 
fly is when the trout are shy and the water 
low. The wonder is that the tiny steel 
wires can hold the fish they do. 

There is no time when ability to fish 
fine and far off is of greater moment than 
on an open river in mid-summer. One 
should never cast beyond his control limit ; 
that goes without saying. It is of utmost 
importance that a fly strike where it 
should, in the manner it should. Every 
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trout’ fisher speedily learns that his , 
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Shakespeare 
SWIMMING 
MOUSE 
$1.00 





FLUTTER-FLY $1.00 


These Lures Get 
the BIG ONES 


Go the big ones that lurk in the rushes 
and lily pads with the Flutter-Fly. 
Cast into the thickest of pads and weeds, for 
Flutter-Fly has a specially designed, swing- 
ing weed guard that protects the hook and 
permits the fish to run without getting 
“hung up”. Perfectly balanced—casts beauti- 
fully. Chromium plated spoon—six patterns. 


SWIMMING MOUSE 


Bass and Pike strike savagely at the Shake- 
speare Swimming Mouse when they’II strike 
at nothing else. Day or night it says 
“dinner’s ready” to these two gamey battlers. 
It’s the short, choppy wiggly action that 
gets ‘em. Use the original Shakespeare 
Swimming Mouse and you'll get the fish. 
$1.00 at Shakespeare dealers. 


Write for big FREE Catalog 


Shakespeare Co., 822 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FISHING Go ee 
TACKLE 
All over 2 Ibs. That’s the kind you'll get 
on the Shakespeare Mouse and Flutter-Fly. 











REELS --RODS::- LINES -- BAITS 


“Some Bait! Best I Ever Used!” 













Dardevle 3% 


Price 81.00 
EARTILY we acknowledge Arnie’s cor- 
dial compliment of—“Some bait—best | 
ever used!” Coming from an angler of 
Arnie’s prowess, these words make glad the heart 
of a lure maker. 





And just as heartily we reply to Arnie—“Some 
fish!!!” There are many of us older ones who 
have never battled such an old granddad as this! 

Take a tip from Arnie—let the Dardevle bring home a few 
real ones for you this season. 

See these lures at your dealers—and send the coupon to- 
day for catalog and ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck’’—a great angling 
story. 

. 

Be sure you get genuine Dardevles! 
Unhappily, the code of ethics among tackle makers has not yet advanced 
to the point where the originator of an entirely unique angling lure 
left to enjoy the modest fruits of his industry. “ 

The ever growing success of the = Ps 
Dardevle lures has brought forth se = 4 
a greed-begotten brood of shame- _ 4 
less imitations. op pinge \ 4 

Lou J. Eppinger, I know that Dardevle \ ag oman Y 7 
Detroit, Mich. lures will take fish for at S 
Dear Sir:— you. The counterfeits are oc a 7 e 
Enclosed find Kodak print of ©f worse than question- * \ p * 
Northern Pike taken from_ the = pg gg Bg —— \ YY eS 
Mississippi River with your Dardevle. stamp, ; hl es 2) 
Some bait! And best I ever used. “DARDEVLE” fuck\, 7 3° 
Yours truly, Detroit, U. S. A \ ] ‘S 
Arnie Schultz, Jr., on every lure. 7 \ Yai 4 so 
Mondor, Wis. , 37 ts 
; ‘ : 7 at" Ss 
* ‘ o& / 
VS 
Lou J.Eppinger A ee” 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 4 a & ¥ y 
° YS & y 
Dept. L. 131-135 Cadillac Square 4 3 sf yi ai 
‘ 4 Mo Sw “i 
Detroit, Mich. PSs &? a 
Lou says—‘‘When fish change their habits, 7 So? a4 af uh 
I’ll change my lures! + ese. e. .P 
» ~07 a? 
VOC? 
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quarry does not lie any old place, and he 
knows almost instinctively where the fish 
will be, nine times out of ten. Always 
there is the adventitious fish, the fish which 
obeys no law, as the brown I found out in 
the shallows; but by and large, the aver- 
age fish will preempt certain localities, lie 
in certain places. The adept fisherman is 
an adept because he knows where to lay 
his fly and how to lay it. 


HERE is no sport so intriguing, sO 

highly satisfactory, so thoroughly en- 
joyable. There is no royal road to the 
knowledge either. No one can show you, 
books can not guide you. You just must 
learn for yourself, by yourself, through 
much stream study and casting. Every lit- 
tle while some one asks me two questions, 
or both at once: “How can | become a 
good caster?” “How can I know where 
to look for trout?” There is no answer, 
or rather there is just one—cast and cast, 
study and study, until the knowledge comes 
to you. Books and articles may be of 
some help, I don’t just know, but they 
alone will never make a real fly fisherman 
of you. 

[ have told once or twice how IT became 
a fly fisherman, but the retelling may not 
be without value, therefore is excusable. 
We were camped on a mid-west river, wife 
and I, and I was fishing with worms, 
though, like most wormers, I carried some 
artificial flies in my hatband as a sort of 
camouflage. (“You never did it?” No-o-o!) 


We came on a long, hot, dry spell. The 
river shrank to the vanishing point, and 
trout were shy beyond imagining. I could 


hear them jumping back in the shade, but 
worms were not wanted. I knew, of course, 
they were feeding on insects, but somehow 
my flies were unavailing. Just as I was 
on the point of believing that artificial 
flies never took fish, along came a man and 
woman who knew how to fish with fuzzie 
wuzzies. The manner in which they took 
those shy and unappetited fish was a rev- 
elation. I watched from a respectful dis- 
tance for a while, then went back to camp 
and kicked my worm pail into the river, 
resolved never to take another trout on 
worms until I could take them on artificial 
flies. I think it hurt a bit more, the fact 
that a woman could take fish when I 
couldn't. I need not tell you how long it 
was before I got my first fish, a little, un- 
sophisticated fingerling, but a fish; neither 
need I tell how long it was before I could 
take fish as well as the lady did, but in 
time I conquered. There is no royal road 
to fly fishing skill, or to any other destina- 
tion which is worth reaching. 


he no one suppose that anyone can ever 
know it all about fly fishing, or any- 
thing else for that matter. But 
will be in exact ratio to knowledge, be as- 
sured of that. I mean by “knowledge’— 
fish knowledge, tackle understanding and 
skill. Never do I go on a stream that I 
do not discover some new fact, something 
to add to the sum of my trout lore. Many 
is the time when I have been worsted by 
conditions on a new stream, while my com- 
panion, not half so well outfitted, took two 
trout to my one. “Why?” Just because 
he knew the stream and the habits of his 
fish. 

In no trout fishing is stream knowledg¢ 
more essential than in mid-summer fishing. 
You can not expect to secure best results 
on a first or second visit. The more inti- 
mate your stream knowledge and the more 
perfect your fish knowledge, providing you 
have some skill with tackle and its handling, 
the larger will be your reward. One should 
fish a stream until every pool and fall are 
as familiar to him as his own den. In my 
study I can put my hand on the book I 


success 
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want in the dark. On “my” stream I can 
place my fly right where it should go 
without looking at the water. Every tree, 
snag, and boulder is a signboard to cast- 
ing. Yet any day, some fish will come 
along, “its tricks and its ways” knocking 
all my preconceived theories and notions 
into a cocked hat. It is this unknown and 
unknowable quality which places mid-sum- 
mer fly fishing for trout in a separate cate- 
gory. 

In mid-summer nature is at her best. It 
is the high tide of the seasons. There is 
rare pleasure in just following up a stream, 
noting the rank flowers upon either bank 

-wild sunflowers, ox-eyed daisies, and 
goldenrod. Perhaps your rod will disturb 
a jewel flower, and in anger it will let goa 
volley of vegetable artillery, and the 
“shot” will rattle on your hat to your 
great delight. Because of the witchery of 
his surroundings, a bird will forget for the 
moment that it is mid-summer, and regale 
you with a strain from his springtime 
song. You may be so enamored of your 
surroundings that you will all but forget 
about your fishing, when, to keep you hum- 
ble, some monster will gobble your trailing 
flies without you being aware of it. “The 
unexpected strike,” ah, that is one of the 
inalienable rights of the mid-summer fly 
fisher. 


Borrow a Boy 


(Continued from page 25) 


of the biggest turn-around netted us no 
fish, but Hoodie, when I had taken the 
paddle from his loyal, uncomplaining, small 
hands, soon made up for it by taking three 
big black perch and a yellowish-silverish, 
young bluegill, too small to keep, from 
the environs of a small island with three 
clumps of brush on it, well out in the lake. 

A large, orange-bellied, black-backed 
bluegill, that zigzagged characteristically 
from a willow’s roots, and a series of small 
black perch, hooked in swift succession as 
we idled past a bank of moss, kept Hoodie 
busy for half an hour, and in due course 


we were winding our way through the 
roiled water of a shallow slough that 


oftentimes scraped the bottom of our boat, 
toward another series of pits nearer the 
road. 


HE bottom of the slough was_ black 

ooze, and en route Hoodie performed an 
operation that I never heard of, before or 
since. He caught a small clam on a No. 
10 Black Gnat artificial fly. I use the 
word “caught” purposely, for the point of 
the hook was securely clamped by the bi- 
valve’s shell. It hadn’t been snagged in 
the crack. 

I conclude, of course, that the clam had 
closed down upon the hook when it had 
chanced to find its way into the open aper- 
ture as the clam fed upon the bottom, and 
do not mean to infer that the clam ate 
the lure purposely. 

Then, just as we floated out upon the 
western pit, Hoodie hauled in another 
clam, hooked in exactly the same manner 
—two experiences of a lifetime in ten short 
minutes. 

A live bait fisherman stood waist deep 
in the western pool, his minnow pail float- 
ing near by as we emerged from the steep- 
walled passageway. 

“Huh!” I commented. “I always 
thought this pit was deep.” Hoodie laughed. 

“Feel with your paddle,” he suggested. 
I felt. I found no bottom. 

“There’s a little ridge runs out where he 
stands,” explained Hoodie. “Pull me 
across it between him and shore. The 


‘jump-off’s’ lousy with perch.” 





That was scarcely my idea of fairness 
to the wader, however, so, explaining to 
Hoodie, I turned about a brushy point and 
rowed slowly down a short pool that ended 
in a mossy slope. 

Hoodie fished both banks without achiey- 
ing any great victories, as I pulled along. 
I climbed out at the end and whipped out 
a round, cup-like pond back among the slag 
piles, fully 20 feet above Hoodie’s head. 
I caught a black perch so large that it 
startled me, and a dozen of the 3-inch ones 
that swarmed about my lures, turning back 
at Hoodie’s triumphant yell, to see him 
holding aloft a 4-inch catfish that he had 


taken on a worm from the roiled shal- 
lows. 


N MY way back to the boat a turtle. 

dove fluttered out before me, groveling 
at my feet. I called Hoodie and pointed 
out the bird that seemed in the throes oj 
a death struggle. 

“It’s crippled,” I tested his knowledg: 
of bird lore. 

“Hump!” scoffed Hoodie, “she’s not 
hurt—she’s spoofing you. She’s got a nest. 
Let’s find it.” 

I graded his examination paper at 10) 
per cent and joined in the search. W* 
presently located the nest with two white, 
pigeon-like eggs in it, on a barren, open 
spot slightly shaded by a straggly elder- 
berry bush. 

Thus do nature’s plans sometimes ¢ 
awry. We had been attracted to the nest 
by the very acts of the mother bird that 
had been designed to lead us away from 
it. 

Carefully detouring the wading live bait 
angler on the bar, we drew cautiously up 
to a brushy island, the shore line of which 
was rich in slaty slabs and submerged 
rubble. 

“There’s a big one lives in those rocks 
under that bush,” Hoodie informed me, 
resting on his oars—‘“a bass. I’ve had 
him on twice already this year. He likes 
black bugs, like crickets, best.” 

IT had no crickets with me, so concluded 
my No. 1 black squirrel tail would do. My 
attempt was a miserable failure, and 
banged, full speed ahead, against a stone 
6 feet south of the bush. 


Vexed, I began a swift retrieve for 
another trial. 
“Go slow!” advised Hoodie. “Those 


rocks under there are full of fish.” 

Hoodie’s advice was good. A fish darted 
to the surface, snapped up my trail fl 
even as Hoodie spoke, and departed for 
home. 

“You got one!” announced Hoodie, back- 
ing away. “Keep him out of those bushes 
or he’ll break your line—besides scaring 
all the other fish.” 


N DEEP water we completed the cap- 

ture after the fish had cut many capers, 
the biggest black perch of the day, meas- 
uring a strong 10 inches. 

A bluegill, a crappie, and another blu 
eill, all nice fish, came to my lures befor: 
the fertile shore line of that small island 
was covered, and unexpectedly, in deep 
water, as I pulled across to the mainland. 
Hoodie had a smashing strike that pleased 
us both, immensely. 

Not fifteen seconds after the crappie was 
strung, Hoodie overhanded a rather abrupt, 
noisy cast at a chunk of horseback that 
lay, barely visible, off the end of a black, 
coal-strewn point. 

A ridge darted away from the under 
water chunk, and Hoodie exclaimed in dis- 
may: 

“See that big bass! Bet he weighed 5 
pounds. I'd like to—”’ Hoodie stopped 
talking when something banged into th 
end of his line—something that tried val- 
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atly to get back into the submerged 
hunks that it had left to wolf this inter- 


esting black bug. 













































ed Rang! Bang! The resulting sound is 
well described as a series of dull thuds. 

As “A little line wouldn't hurt,” I sug- 

S: vested. 


“And have him get into those rocks!” 
; -swned Hoodie, “No, sir. Just swing 
- me out where it’s deep. I’ve got a bass.” 
Hoodie had a bass. Not a big bass, 





t one that furnished excitement a-plenty, 
5 nce we were in clear water where Hoodie 
a uld give it a play. And I don’t know 





this day whether Hoodie or I enjoyed 
battle most. The bass, I noticed, as 
Hoodie strung it—he would string it him- 
seli—was approximately the length of 
Hoodie’s forearm from elbow to finger tips 
® ind, although that was a year ago, I heard 
im talking about it just the other day. 


Light- gathering 


power 


Light-gathering power isan important feature 
ofa binocular. In twilight or at night, a glass 
deficient in luminosity fails utterly. And even 










( > ; » morning. The black . 
S a a prion ‘a the mine Cc A Be ia in daylight, such a binocular lacks brilliance 
' dumps; the turtledoves cooed upon every and clear, sharp definition. 
’ side; the bobwhites whistled near and far. Carl Zeiss Binoculars, in addition to their 
u d now _and then a bullfrog grumbled a Z . Ss sencilla aad whch alain 
throatily from some concealed nook. , ms 
| Once we saw a big line-side hovering have the greatest attainable light-gathering 
oar & tree thal grew out of the water. BINOCU LARS power. Highest skill in construction and 
Hoodie attempted a worm-dangling stalk workmanship, and the use of selected optical 
nd the large-mouth disappeared. So glass are combined to achieve really marvel- 


Hox die stood fifteen minutes and took six pat ei 
verch, bluegills, and crappies from the . 
ots of the tree. Ask your dealer to show you the various 
\ snake swam across the lake. We models of Carl Zeiss Binoculars. 
followed, and I took a photograph which : . 
hows the white line oa yi waves Write for literature 
of the snake's line of travel. Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
) Back in a — — — tunnel- 728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
) like space, a large fish made an immense 
| slash near Hoodie’s lure, but missed, to 
Hoodie’s vast regret, when he had re- Sy 
covered from the start the splash gave 
him, 

The sun warmed up, beat down upon us, 
and reflected unpleasantly in our eyes. The 
wader left the lake and, at Hoodie’s sug- 
vestion, I pulled across to the submerged 
har. 

Hoodie’s prediction as to the plentiful- 
ness of fish along the “jump-off” was 
amply fulfilled. Hoodie had strike after 
trike until noon came, and we had fish in 
jenty. 

Back in the deep, blue pit I purposely 
usied myself unloading our equipment, 
surreptitiously noting Hoodie’s disposal of 
boat and oars. Hoodie wrapped the chain 
|. painter tightly about willow tree and oars, 
nd carefully locked them. He replaced 
e key in the convenient crevice, and cov- 
red it with a handful of crushed slate. 
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Caught in Less than 2hours 3 < ‘a " — 
on the FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW! 7 


4 MMENSELY satisfied with my small 
sportsman companion, I picked up every- 
hing but the fish and started up the slope. 
or, somehow, I have noticed, boys like 
carry the game or the fish. Halfway 
up | heard the sloshing of water. Hoodie 
is dipping water from the lake and 








Vo 00 
Price $1.00 


‘ ° A 5 ss selieve it or not—these five, fighting, scrappy, On your first cast—you realize why the Pikie is soe 
ouring 1t into the boat. rod-bending, water-whipping Large Mouth Black famous as a deadly and consistent killer of all 
“VY es Rap Poa ona . . ‘ Bass—were caught recently in less than two hours kinds of game fish! True-to-Nature in shape 
You see, ; he explained, when he had by J. E. Elliot, of Shelby, N. C. at Lake James size, color—ani1 above all, in Life-Like Swimming ; 
iught up with me, his long string of pan | and they were all taken on his Famous Pikie Movement—the Pikie gets not only MORF—but 
a Be ges < = a? Minnow No, 701 It takes a real lure to catch BIGGER FISH! Made in a number of fishes 
Ist dangling, a boat dries out 11 you so many Big Bass—in so short a time! including ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 718. 
n't leave water in it. If whoever used 
it last time had left as much in it as we Every Creek Chub Lure is made to catch If you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
lid, it wouldn’t have leaked that way in Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beau- fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ’em in i 
“7. Oe i aye . ’ tiful new colored catalog sent FREE upon —and we'll make it worth your while—if we 
he front end. request. can use them! 


I repeat, I like to fish with a boy. His : 


ca unttanmeled oulosk on ite se CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY | 
ireshing; and his virgin philosophy is a | 428 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


reat. Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontarie 





“Oh, dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.” 

—W ordsworth. 
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Willard Crandall 


The Outboard Racing Rules Situation 


NHI outboard racing rules are formu- 
‘T lated at the present time by a 
group of five men termed the Na- 
tional Outboard Racing Commission. 
Two of these men are appointed by the 
Mississippi Valley Power Boat Associa- 
tion, two by the American Power Boat 
Association, and one by the National 
Outboard Association. This last organ- 
ization is not a racing organization, and 
the chief reason for the appointment of 
a member from it is to secure an odd 
number of men on the Commission with- 
out favoring~either the Mississippi Val- 
ley or American Power Boat Associa- 
tion. 

The Mississippi Valley and the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association have been 
for years the two leading racing associa- 
tions, each having its own set of racing 
rules. About a year and a half ago these 
two organizations realized that the rapid- 
ly growing sport of outboard racing 
needed a uniform set of rules for the 
whole country. As a result, the National 
Racing Commission was established, with 
full power to draw up and establish out- 
board rules. 

Since that time the entire control of 
outboard racing, so far as sanctioned (of- 
ficial) races are concerned, has been in 
the hands of these men. In connection 
with this, outboard records have been 
under the supervision of this Commission. 
They have set the rules under which 
records can be established, and no record 
can be called official until it is approved 
by the member of the Commission in 
whose district the record was made. At 
the present time members of the Com- 
mission are composed of men from va- 
rious parts of the country as follows: C. 
F. Chapman of New York City, Geo. 
Hoehn of Chicago, A. T. Griffith of 
Peoria, Ill., Lechenger of Houston, Tex., 
and A. L. Bobrick of Los Angeles, Calif. 

There is no doubt that outboard racing 
has benefited greatly by the establish- 
ment of this Commission. If the Com- 
mission had done nothing else, it at least 
established order and regularity in out- 
board rules and records where there had 
been considerable confusion previously, 
due to varying sets of rules in force in 
different places. 


\ ANY advantages have, however, re- 
4 sulted from the formation of the 
Commission. It put the control of out- 
board rules in the hands of men thorough- 
ly familiar with outboarding. Because of 
the size of the body, it has been able to 
reach decisions and make _ necessary 
changes in rules much quicker than was 
the case with the Mississippi Valley and 
‘merican Power Boat Associations pre- 
\ously. Because of the rapid growth of 
outboard racing and the many new prob- 
lems that have been constantly coming 
up in connection with the new sport, this 
facilitation of action has been of great 
value. 


By Willard Crandall 


However, the old question arises as to 
whether it is advisable to have such com- 
plete control of outboard rules and rec- 
ords in the hands of such a small group 
of persons, however unbiased they may 
be, and from whom there is no appeal 
whatsoever. 

The year 1930 marks the Commission’s 
second year, and, with one year's ex- 
perience in the making and operation of 
racing rules behind them, the Commission 
formulated a set of rules for 1930 that 
could serve as a fair basis for judgment 
of the Commission plan. 

The main change in racing rules this 
year consisted of a variety of restrictions 
placed with the intention of segregating 
the amateur from the professional racer, 
allowing only the amateur to race for 
records. Division III, where no records 
are allowed, was set aside for the pro- 
fessional, including anyone who has any 
connection whatsoever with any form of 
outboard motor or boat industry, even 
as a dealer in boats or motors; anyone 
paid for racing; anyone having expenses 
paid by a professional; or anyone com- 
peting for cash prizes. Only amateurs 
are allowed to compete in Divisions I 
and II. 

Although this ruling works hardships 
on many—such as the motor dealer who 
sells motors, because he is interested in 
racing, rather than races because he is 
interested in selling motors, as js as- 
sumed—and does not necessarily bar the 
true professional, there is no doubt but 
what it is a decided step in the right 
direction, and with the refinements in 
the ruling, which will come after this 
year’s experience, offers a situation in 
outboard racing that is very attractive 
and fair to the newcomer and 
teur. 


ama- 


T MIGHT be explained that what I 

mean by “true professional” in the for 
going paragraph is one who has advai 
tages that are not open to the ordinar 
racer. The new rules allow expense 
money in any amount when provided b 
amateurs. This has resulted in drivers 
being “backed” extensively, giving them 
a considerable advantage over the ama 
teur who has to depend on his own pock- 
etbook. 

Altogether, it would seem that a judg 
ment of the Commission on the basis of 
this ruling would be a very favorable 
one. These men have had the courage 
to defy the professional element—which 
element, by the way, has been increasing 
at a very alarming rate—and to stand by 
their guns through a barrage from the 
professionals who wished to race for rec- 
ords in Division II for various commer- 
cial reasons. 

There is an old saying that a man 
complains loudest when hit in his pocket- 
book, and there is no doubt but what 
the professionals have brought during 
the past months all sorts of pressure to 
bear on the Commission, so far entirely 
without result. In one way this  situa- 
tion has had an unfortunate effect; the 
barrage that has been directed at the 
Commission has caused all true lovers 
of the sport to come to the support of the 
Commission. This is degenerating into a 
blind, patriotic. sort of upholding of all 
actions of the Commission by these per- 
sons, which is putting the five men of the 
Commission in a more powerful position 
in organized racing than ever. 

On two counts, however, in the forma- 
tion of the 1930 racing rules has the 
Commission put itself open to serious 
criticism. Although, as stated above, any- 
one with any taint of professionalism is 





t . NO JOB AT ALL 
Simple way to enjoy the pleasures of outhoarding. Transporting a light runabout 


ais no trick. 


Trailer and boat were made in this case by the two men loading up 





















crounds that the amateur is not then 
viven a fair chance, yet boat manufac- 
turers and others directly interested in 
who makes the records are allowed to 






act as judges, timekeepers, etc. With | 


such drastic rulings regarding who shall 
c mpete for records in effect, it is hard 
ideed to excuse what is happening at of- 
fcial regattas where records are being 
e—chief judges, timekeepers, etc., are 
who have commercial interests at 


] 








Na with the taking effect of the new 
LAL rules on Jan. 1, 1930, the Commission 
ruled out of existence all outboard rec- 
ords made previous to that date. Now 
an outboard record is a very important 
iatter, representing as it does the fact 
that the holder of the record has de- 

ited all competition that ever existed 

1 his particular classification. The 

-ound for this cancellation as given by 

Commission is that under the new 
rules which they have formulated these 
ecords will be hard to break. 

Such a procedure is without precedent 
in the annals of sport. Records have al- 
ways been allowed to stand until broken, 
if made under the rules of the time. 
What incentive is there to try for rec- 








This type of boat is an evolution from 
the rowboat—a sort of rowboat type 
redesigned for an outboard of medium 
power. For all-around use it is excellent 


ords that may be wiped away at any 
time by five men if they change their 
ids as to what the rules for records 
should be? 

_In_ this connection the Commission 
uled to publish at the beginning of the 
vear that new records could be estab- 
lished without breaking the 1929 marks, 
with the result that several speeds which 
could have stood as records were not 
reported to the Commission, as the local 
committee were unaware that a record 
had been established and as a result no 
record was allowed. Even among mem- 
bers of the Commission misunderstand- 
Ings seemed to prevail regarding this 
record ruling; in fact, it has grown to 
a point where the Commission is to re- 
vote on che entire matter, which will 
at least bring a tardy clarification of the 
matter, 

The conclusion seems to be that as a 
working body the Commission is an en- 
tire success; however, as a body in final 
control of rules and records, its success 
r failure has not been established. It is 
to be expected, however, that as a re- 
sult of the new rulings re garding pro- 
fessionals a better brand of racing will 
be seen this year, and that it will be a 
kind that will encourage novices to enter 

vhich all true lovers of the sport should 
rejoice to see. 










barred from racing for records on the , 
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OW— capable power 
compacted within 
new limits of lightness, 
handiness, portability — 
what a boon to the fisher- 
man who seeks far-away 
pools —to the colttager 
who needs a dependable 
“water taxi”—to the 
yachtsman tired of toil 
at the oars of a dinghy! 


Not merely in one feature — but in every char- 
acteristic that could add value to a motor in its 
power class, Fold-Light is outstanding! 


Fold-Light weighs only 29 pounds; thus it is the 
lightest twin outboard by a very wicGe margin. 


Fold-Light folds — instantly and easily — thus re- 
ducing bulk to half—and permitting stowing in a 
carrying case less than 18 inches long. 


Fold-Light develops 2% horsepower — drives 
average boats 7 to 10 miles an hour. Special 
waterproof magneto insures easy starting. An 
automatic system provides lubrication direct to 
the main bearings. Rubber bearings cushion the 
power head and insulate vibration from the boat. 
win mufflers quiet exhaust noises. 

See the Fold-Light at any Evinrude, Elto or Lockwood 


dealer — or write for complete descriptive literature! 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


Ole Exinrude, President 5164- 27th St.. Milwaukee 


sy EVINRUDE €@£0’ 
and LOCKWOOD 


Dealers throughout the world 
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Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
earry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Gov- 
ernments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Eslenene. Mich. 


The Popular 
ee, the Craters GREEN BAY an 
inthe MOON! HUNTING Ney». 


Astronomical and Terrestial See 
TELESCOPE Landscapes, BOAT 
Magnifies 30 Times Games, Ocean 


Own a genuine Astronomer’s 
Telescope. See thousands of Scenes, Enlarged 















o lore 
the IREEN BAY 





miles away. Make sun, moon, 30 times! 

planets, stars your next 4 . 
door neighbors. Moon Diameter 2 inches. Special Hunting Boat that 
Craters, Sun Spots, friction adjustment for fo- represent the e stan ds ‘ ad 
Ec ipses. Comets cusing. Adjustable bracket ri c k r 
enlarged 30 Price and clamp can be fastened 1 10,000 leading sp< rtsm en, 
_—. Only to chair, fence, arene b etc Catan me Pa e on request. 

. Finest materials ilf last 

thrills $3.95 FB iiitine: DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 






Hours of fun 
looking at scen- 
ery, games, bathing 


: beauties. Great for.trips 
and voyages. Made 'ike tel- 
escopes used in observ ato- 


Five Days Free Trial Address Dept. B. onan Be Bere, Wis. 
Rush only $1.00 now. Pay CHICAGO: 33's. Wabash Ave." 


balance (2.95 plus postage), — = —— 


when postman delivers 
a QZIP- ZIP 






Keep 5 days, if not delight- 





v ries Gerding wrote, “Moon ed, return telescope and 
seemed 10 yards away. S money will be refunded. 
AN’ S10 A DAY | ROLL-OSPECIALTY.co. SHOOTER 
EARN $ Dept. J-48 HOUSANDS of boys are made 





Charge 25¢ to look at the moon 220 E. 3rd St. Cincinnati, Ohio happy with this wonderful Z 

Zip shooter, scientifically and pract 

silly made. If you like hunting and ou 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 

plenty of pep and 

force. If your dealer 

happens not to have 

them, order from us. y 

Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 

three for $1.00: send ~ 














- Five Sections, Brass bound. 
Big 3 Ft. Telescope Powerful Lenses. 10-Mile 
range. Can be used as a Micro ape. Guaranteed. Big stamps, coin er money —— 


va.ue Postpaid $1.50. €¢. O l5e extra. =o 


BENNER & COMPANY D- is, Trenton, N. J. AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S. C. 
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Community Water Facilities 


UBLIC action in providing housing 

and dockage facilities for small boats 
is being demanded by motor boat owners, 
according to Warren Ripple, president of 
the Johnson Motor Company. 

Motoring on water is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity, and, despite the fact 
that there are now over 1,400,000 owners 
of small motor boats in the United States, 
very little has been done to provide them 
with proper facilities. 


“The number of motor boats in the 
United States at present equals one for 
every fifteen automobiles. Yet states and 


municipalities are not devoting to the 
cause of water motoring one-fifteenth of 


the attention given to providing facil- 
ities for automobiles,” Mr. Ripple said. 
“Millions are being spent to increase 


the 
automobile. 
pended on 


motor car owner's enjoyment of his 
In 1929, $13,381,715 was ex- 
arterial highways and county 


and town roads in Long Island alone. 
The 1930 highway program provides for 
the expenditure of even a greater 
amount. 

“In the state of Illinois over $51,000,000 
was spent on highway developments in 
1929. 


construction 
United States 


“It is estimated that road 
work in 1929 for the entire 
totaled over $1,335,000,000. 

“If one-fifteenth of this amount, or $89,- 
000,000, were spent each year for develop- 
ing facilities for small boats, it would 
bring a direct return in the increased 
satisfaction of owning a motor. boat, 
and it would multiply the demand _ for 
small craft many times over. The fa- 
cilities required for small boats are pri- 


marily dockage, except in large bodies 
of water, where breakwaters are required 
to shelter the small craft from heavy 
seas or violent waves. 

“Chicago is one city that is making con- 
structive efforts in this direction. The 
Chicago Plan Commission in planning 
the development of Chicago's lake front 


has included a 6-mile stretch of sheltered 
water suitable for small boats. This 
will provide a water playground expected 
to be the finest anywhere in the world, 
excelling even the famed Thames of Lon- 
don, and the Charles River of Boston, as 
an attraction to small boats.” 

Other cities where water is available 
should take immediate steps to provide 
facilities. Storage space and boat ga- 
rages are also urgently needed, and the 
establishment of boat liveries and boat 
garages is a profitable business which 
provides a remarkable opportunity for 
immediate success and an attractive fu- 
ture. 


New World’s Records for 
Outboards 


world’s records for out- 

board boats were established May 29, 
30, and 31 at Worcester, Mass., in the 
first big regatta of the northern boating 
season. In addition, five other records 
were set which better marks made this 
year by drivers racing under the 1930 
rules, which call for heavier boat weights, 
but do not better last year’s marks. 

The 5-mile record for the smallest out- 
board motor—Class A, 14 cubic inches 
displacement—was smashed by both nov- 
ice and experienced amateur drivers in 
Divisions I and II for 5 miles in com- 
petition. In Class A, Division I, Bert 
Steacie of Worcester set a world’s mark 
of 26.97 miles an hour, and Norman Kalat 
Worcester, in Class A as a Division 
set a world’s mark of 25.82 
an hour. Both of these records ex- 


EVEN new 


of 


IL driver, 
miles 


(=) 
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ceed the best speed marks set last year 
for Class A motors in competition. In 
Class B, Division I, E. A. Spencer of 
Westbrook, Conn., made a world’s record 
when he aver: ged 37.26 miles an hour for 
5 miles in competition. 

In the mile trials for speed, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Hickey of Shrewsbury, Mass., set 
up a world’s record in Class C, Division 


III, when she drove her Johnson motor 
at an average speed of 42.20 miles an 
hour for 1 mile. Other world’s records 


established in the mile trials were: Class 
A, Division III, D. A. Haskins, Boston, 
Lockwood motor, 28.59 miles an hour; 
Class D, Division III, Ross Maddocks, 
Boston, Johnson motor, 45.97 miles an 
hour; Class F, Division III, Ross Mad- 
docks. Boston, Evinrude motor, 47.87 
miles an hour. 

Other marks which were set in the mile 
trials for speed but which were not 
world’s records include: Class A, Di- 
vision I, Bert Steacie, Worcester, Lock- 
wood motor, 27.61 miles «1 hour; Nor- 
man Kalat, Worcester, Lockwood motor, 
27.17 miles an hour; Class B, Division I, 
Kk. A. Spencer, Westbrook, Conn., John- 
son motor, 39.21 miles an hour; Class C, 
Division I, Hilda Mueller. Bay City, 
Mich., Evinrude motor, 38.52 miles an 
hour; and Class D, Division I, Tom 
Thompson, Boston, Johnson motor, 42.94 
miles an hour 


Electric Starting Advantages 


LECTRIC starting on the new out- 
board motors is a feature that appeals 
particularly to the person more or less 
unfamiliar with the outboard motor—un- 
familiar perhaps because the reputed balki- 
ness of the outboard has caused him to 
hesitate in buying one. He feels it is a 
big improvement because it offers him more 
definite control over something he is un- 
familiar with. He who has not driven 
an outboard because he felt he was likely 
to get stalled with a balky motor he did 
not understand now starts out with his 
friends and family with considerable more 
confidence. 
But to the man who has run an outboard 


ever since they were clumsy, single-cyl- 
indered affairs, the new electric starters 
often look like an unnecessary added 


weight and expense. He feels he knows 
the outboard, or more particularly his own 
pet outboard, from shear pin to flywheel 
nut, and that he can start it any time there 
is gasoline available and the motor’ is 
whole. He has no need of a starter when 
he can start the motor any time with a 
piece of rope. 

However, the advantages of electric 
starting on outboard motors are not so re- 
stricted as all that. Even if the motor 
will start just as quickly with a rope, when 
the motor is starter-equipped all the con- 
trols of the motor can be placed at the 
front of the boat, and the operator never 
need climb back over seats, cockpits, etc., 
to start the motor. The motor can be 
closed under a hatch during the entire 
operation of starting, running, and stop- 
ping. To the person who has formerly had 
to choose between donning old clothes or 
overalls and getting grease on otherwise 
respectable clothes, this comes as a con- 
siderable convenience. The boat can be 
kept clean and comfortable all the way 
through. 

Another advantage of the electric 
starter of importance to all who run out- 
board motors is that whenever the 
motor stops, the starter will continue to 
push the motor at about 800 revolutions a 
minute, provided, of course, the motor is 
not jammed or broken so it will not turn 
over at all. The starter will run this way 





for a period of from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes, thus often making it possible to bring 
the "boat back home instead of drifting 
around out of gas or with fouled : en 
plugs, etc. Anyone who has discovered him- 
vel out of gas and drifting toward a par- 
ticularly rocky shore which is exactly op- 
posite the shore where he wishes to 20, as 
I have, will consider that perhaps this fea- 
ture might come in very handy sometimes. 
Altogether, anyone should feel much safer 
starting out with an outboard motor 

equipped with an electric starter than with 
one that has none. Not only will the motor 
be much easier to start, with surer starting 
in case of trouble, but the starter will driv, 
the motor for a considerable distance if 
the motor itself fails. 

Still another advantage of the electric 
starter which should appeal to the owner 
of an expensive outboard runabout is that 
lights, horn, ete., can be run off the stor- 
age battery. 


Outboard Speed Table 
- THERE a measured mile anywhe 
in your vicinity If there is, and 4 
wish to time your outboard outfit over 
it, the speed table given below will trans- 
late your time into miles an hour with- 
out any figuring on your part. 








SPeED IN Mires aN Howur 1s FounpD At 
JuNcTION OF THE CoLUMN GIVING 
ELAPSED MINUTES AND THE Row GIVING 
E.Lapsep SECONDS 

1 2 3 4 

Secs. min. min. min. min. 1 

AP eee 60.000 30.000 20.000 15.000 12 

L  ncievec.s 99.016 29.752 19.890 14.938 11 ) 
een 58.064 29.508 19.780 14.876 11.921 
D pancteaars 57.143 29.268 19.672 14.815 11.881 
Deere 56.250 29.032 19.565 14.754 11.842 
5 ..ee..----55.384 28.800 19.459 14.694 11.803 
6 54.545 28.571 18.355 14.634 11.765 
A csstiesse Oeok Be.c86 39-251 TaG7S 11.726 
8 52.941 28.125 19.149 14.516 11.688 
eres 52.174 27.907 19.048 14.458 11.650 

10 .51.428 27.692 18.947 14.400 11.613 

ik ae 50.704 27.481 18.848 14.343 1.576 

12 cccncces..50.008 27.275 18.750 14.286 11.538 

13. ............49.315 27.058 18.653 14.229 11.502 

Lt ae 48.648 26.866 18.557 14.173 11.465 

15 ............48.000 26.667 18.461 14.118 11.429 

WOE uct 47.368 26.471 18.367 14.062 11.392 

WZ ivcareinencch#Oc790 £6,277 28.274 14,008. 13.356 

TS ccccceccsx4#6,35% 26,087 28.782 33:953 7.321 

i. ...45.570 25.899 18.090 13.900 11.285 

20 ..45.000 25.714 18.000 13.846 11.250 

ee “scene 44.444 25.532 17.910 13.793 11.215 

22 43.902 25.352 17.822 13.740 11.189 

23 43.373 25.175 17.743 13.688 11.146 

24 12.857 25.000 17.647 13.636 11.111 

25 42.353 24.828 17.561 13.585 11.! 

26 . ....41.860 24.658 17.476 13.534 11.043 

27 ---41.379 24.490 17.391 13.483 11.000 

28 .----40.909 24.324 17.308 13.433 10.9 

29 ..-----40.450 24.161 17.225 13.383 10.9 

30: ..:.-.:...40,000 24,000 17.143. 13:;333 10.909 

31 ..39.561 23.841 17.062 13.284 10.8 

een 9.130 23.684 16.881 13.235 10.8 

33 38.710 23.529 16.901 13.187 10.8 

34 38.298 23.377 16.882 13.139 10.77 

35 37.895 23.226 16.744 13.091 10.7 

36 37.500 23.077 16.667 13.043 10.7 

37 .37.113 22.930 16.590 12.996 10.682 

38 36.735 22.785 16.514 12.950 10.6 

ec nvicnccnae 36.364 22.642 16.438 12.903 10.6 

iene 36.000 22.500 16.364 12.857 10 

41 35.644 22.360 16.290 12.811 10.557 

42 .35.294 22.222 16.216 12.766 10.52 

43 34.951 22.086 16.143 12.721 10.4 

44 34.615 21.951 16.071 12.676 10.4 

ees 34.286 21.818 16.000 12.632 10.4 

| eee 33.962 21.687 15.929 12.587 10.4 

47 33.644 21.557 15.859 12.544 10.37 

48 .33.333 21.429 15.789 12.500 10 

49 35.028 21.302. 35.725 «22.457 10 

50 . 32:727 ‘23.176 15.652. 12:414 ‘10.2 

OE -Bawcoos 32.432 21.053 15.584 12.371 10.2 

52 32.143 20.930 15.517 12.329 10.227 

53 31.858 20.809 15.451 12.287 10.1 

54 31.57 20.690 15.385 12.245 10.16 

55 31.304 20.571 15.319 12.203 10.1 

56 31.034 20.455 15.254 12.162 10.1 

57 30.769 20.33 15.190 12.121 10.084 

BM vxtisbctonsten 30.508 20.225 15.126 12.081 10.0 

59 30.252 20.112 15.063 12.040 10.( 


























| Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6- — subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Homemade Anchor 

[ IS not always necessary to purchase 

r. anchor. Under some conditions 

anchor I am about to describe will 
vork satisfactorily. Get a large paint 
in—one that has a large rim that will 

ld concrete well. Fill the can with 

ncrete about halfway, and then put in 

horseshoe, prongs down, so that the 
urved part projects far enough above 
he top of the pail so that when the pail 
filled with concrete the horseshoe will 
prove a convenient handle. I find this 

uitable for fishing and to be an im- 
provement over other homemade anchors 
| have tried. 

It is not hard to secure cement, and it 
here is any building construction going 
en in your neighborhood it should be 
omparatively simple to secure a mixed 
uilful. — William  Malvin,  JWorcester, 


ass. 


Calking Iron 

HIS kink may be of interest to those 

who calk a boat with pitch or some 
imilar substance. 

An ordinary iron with a detachable 
iod handle will do the work. Break 
off chips of your calking material and 
lay them on the crack or hole. Heat the 
ron and run it over the crack. This 
runs the material in the crack and makes 
a very smooth job. The iron may be 
heated in any kind of fire because of 
he detachable handle. This makes it 
ery handy on a fishing trip as the iron 
ad a small can of calking are easily 
carried along —Edward Coppock, Worth- 


jton, Ind. 


Practical Use of Brass Plate 

\M submitting a practical device for 

the outboard motor which consists of 
sketch No. 1 as a brass plate 3% inches 
wide by 9 inches long and ,4; inch thick, 
fastened on the transom or stern of any 
boat for outboard motors. This plate is 
counterbored between centers to fit centers 
of any holding-down screws for any out- 
board motor. Sketch No. 2 readily shows 
how it is fastened on boat, and also the 
clamping being mounted in place. 

This serves three purposes, namely: 
irst, for keeping stern of boat from being 
ut up by clamping screws; second, in 
racing or striking any object that is in 
the water, your engine will not get loose 
nd drop overboard, for the counterbore 
keeps it in place at all times; and, third, 
ou can lock the clamping screw handles 
vith a padlock, which makes it thief- 
proof, This has been tried on several mo- 
tors and proven successful.—P. L. Stubbs, 
A 


Mirror a Help in Rowing 


I HAVE had considerable experience in 
rowing, but as naturally [ was once a 
beginner I know some of the difficulties 
: beginner is up against. One thing I 
wa of assistance was a mirror placed 
so that the oarsman could see the course 
ahead Put on one side of the boat and 
turned so that the water directly ahead of 
he boat is visible, it is of value in keep- 
g the boat on the course. The mirror 
a easily be arranged so it can be raised 
or lowered according to the height of the 
Person rowing. 
Don’t put the mirror in the center; it is 
much harder to do and the oarsman would 
see only himself in it—Ray Cooke, Ore. 


“Whe Outboard 
Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
general interest to our readers will be pub- 
lished.) 


Cruiser for Missouri River 


Editor:—I have been reading for some time 
articles in the boating department having to do 
with cruisers for outboards. The result has been 


that I have determined to build a cruiser to fit 
the Missouri River at this point. My idea is to 
use the boat as a hunting camp, instead of the 
customary tents or cabins, inasmuch as the river 
cuts away our camp sites as fast as we can locate 
them. Furthermore, I believe that the type of 
boat that I have in mind would be more com- 
fortable than either of the former, and quite a 
good deal better because of maneuvering ability. 
However, I do not know whether or not I want 
an outboard motor, as this stream is literally full 
of sand bars, the depth of which below the sur- 
face ranges up to 4 inches at the shallowest. I 
believe that an outboard would draw as much if 
not more water than an inboard motor. 

I have in mind a cruiser to accommodate four 
adults with sleeping quarters for them. I have 
drawn a set of plans for same, and find that to 
incorporate this amount of space I have had to 
make my boat 32 feet long. To make it stanch, 
I have designed the boat to be 8 feet wide at 
the widest point. The highest point on my 
plans is 7 feet. Do you think that is too high 
for its length and width? (Could one build a more 
compact boat with the same capacity that I need? 
Do you know where I can get plans for a boat 
of this type? How much horse power would be 
necessary to push this craft up a 10-mile-an-hour 
current? Could a person by using a motor with 
a complete transmission and differential make a 
craft with two propellers instead of one, like the 
wheels on a car? How much do you believe such 
a boat should weigh, by cubic or square foot ?— 


W. E. E., Decatur, Nebr. 


Answer:—I think you are right in believing 
a cruiser will serve you well on your hunting 
trips. In such shallow water as you describe, an 


outboard motor would be the only satisfactory 
source of power. If you should hit anything while 
cruising with an inboard equipped boat, as you 


? 





SERV’CE 
A marine filling stacton, a convenience 
found occasionally in crowded bays 


are very likely to do, extensive repairs that would 
require taking the boat out of water would be 
required. With an outboard it might only be 
necessary to replace a shear pin. At any rate 
the boat would not have to be raised out of the 
water to repair any damage to the motor, and 
repairs would be comparatively simple. 

I believe you can get comfortable arrange- 
ment in a cruiser of considerably less length. 
It depends, of course, on just how much room 
you want. I would suggest an 18 to 22-foot out- 
board cruiser. Plans for such a boat are given in 
a book by Schrunmacher called ‘Practical Out- 
board Motor Boat Building and Operation,” which 
sells for $2.50. Regarding your plans, I do not 
believe the boat would prove top-heavy. You 
should really have around 40 horse power in an 
outboard motor power plant. No advantage would 


result from two propellers, and it would cause | 


extra expense and trouble. It is impossible to 
answer such a question as to how much the boat 
would weigh per square or cubic foot; there are 
too many factors involved.—W. S. C. 
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No Wonder Such 
Dependable Outboard 


Performance! 


. Triply- -Guarded 


on 


CAILLE 
RED HEADS 


There’s dozens of reasons for 
Caille’s outstanding depend- 
ability —for the speedy, hour 
after hour of dependable 
performance you can expect, 
and get, from every Caille Red 
Head! Every wearing part is 
triply-guarded for long life. 
New Red Head power head. 
Full ball bearing construction. 
Water-mufiled exhaust. Per- 
formance is quiet, smooth, 
powerful. See the new Red 
Heads at your dealer’s. 





Write for 
1930 Catalog 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6358 Second Blvd. Detroit, SaRape 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 
sands have seen 10 to 20 years hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
tors. In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1899. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
85 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 








BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 


| Our complete line of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


Catalog Free—Save M —Order Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are fo here 
Lene eee BROS. BOAT MFG. 52. (20) 


t. TSCONSINN  e ( cithor Write to “+a 18 Elm St. 


eis NEW YO K 








Notes on Sporting Rifles 


by Gerald Burrard 
| Col. Whelen says of the book, “‘It gives more in- 
formation than all others combined on English 
Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 
addresses of the leading British rifle makers.”’ 
| $1.75 
Outdoor Life Book wsttinien 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
































The Right Camp Blankets 


‘NLEEPING bags and pockets and other 
tight-fitting covering or protection tor 
outdoor life have many uses and con- 

veniences, but there are times when one 
must get out of the tent quickly, and this 
means loose bedding. Here are some in- 
stances which have happened to the writer. 
When the tent was pitched on a sandy lake 
shore, a storm drove up the waters and 
flooded us out. Our tent was staked on a 
slope, which turned into a watercourse in 
a rain. Once our tent was upset by a 
storm before we adopted the steel pegs and 
a tent adjusted from the inside to take up 
shrinkage. 

A falling tree in a storm scraped our 
tent and car, and once a falling limb landed 
on the tent. A bear after fish in our car 
cupboard aroused us, and a skunk per- 
fumed the tent on one occasion, and on an- 
other a porcupine gnawed the canvas. We 
heard our canoe being dashed on rocks 
and had to hike out at midnight, and once 
a wind sprayed our tent with embers and 
sparks from the fire of a careless camper, 
and a storm threatened to start our car 
parked on a hillside. A late camper backed 
into our tent, and a reckless fellow shot 
through the top of our tent. 

One night a drunken camper mistook our 
tent for his, and tried to break in, and the 
commotion aroused the whole camp. <A 
stranded motorist-wakened us up far in the 
night to ask for aid. Occasionally, the 
canopy blew down, or the rain made a 
pocket and sagged the tent. When the door 
covering blew open, once a bat, another 
time an owl, flew in. Red squirrels often 
ran over the tent and made a racket which 
was alarming, and once a herd of cattle 
rambled into camp and threatened to stam- 
pede, so they had to be herded out in the 
darkness. “Fire, fire,” yelled a parrot of a 
camper in the inky darkness, and everyone 
scrambled out, and once we heard a noise 
at our car and got out in time to catch a 
nigger trying to steal a gun. 

There are many more emergencies during 
which the camper must be ready to get out 
of his tent instantly to avoid trouble, and 
this means sleeping with loose blankets. 
Just anything will no more do for com- 
fortable camp sleeping than at home, and 
motor camping today banishes the old idea 
of “roughing it” with makeshift sleeping 
or other equipment. This means passing 
up cheap cotton, cast-off.army, and other 
shoddy blankets. They must have a fair 
wool content, for all cotton ones retain 
moisture and absorb dampness to a greater 
degree than do the woolen ones. 


HE Bureau of Standards of the U. S. 

Department of Commerce, laboratories 
of textile manufacturers, and research de- 
partments of numerous colleges, universi- 
ties, and technical schools have textiles of 
all kinds figured out to a certainty. Next to 
the material, the closeness of the weave 
controls blanket warmth, rather than does 
the weight of materials. Quality counts, 


By Gilbert Irwin 


and this means spring in the blanket when 
you squeeze it in your hand; the dead, flat, 
and heavy ones indicate low grade fabric. 
The very heaviest wool blanket may be 
colder than even a shoddy one, for wool 
for weaving can be bought from 10 cents 
up to $1.50 per pound. Good material, 
plus close weaving, makes the insulated 
blanket, which keeps out the cold and re- 
tains body heat without causing dampness. 

Just hold a blanket up to the light and, 
be it light or heavy, the cheap, loose weave 
is readily seen. If it is closely woven, little 
light shines through. Some of the very 
best blankets are double weave, two thick- 
nesses put through the loom at one time, 
and these have much more nap or are fluf- 
fier than single weave, for they are prac- 
tically two-in-one blankets. 

Some years back when home sewing was 
common in nearly every family, any house- 
wife could readily tell cotton, woolen, linen, 
and other fabrics, and even textiles of 
mixed materials, and just how much of 
each basic product they contained. Your 
tailor or your wife’s seamstress will give 
you woolen or other fabric detection kinks. 
All woolen blankets, which pay in the end, 
are easily chosen, for the wool! is springy 
and resilient, and when released after being 
squeezed quickly resumes its original bulk 
and shape instead of remaining squashed, 
as do the mixed material blankets. 

It is when buying the latter that the 
average camper is fooled, for part woolen 
blankets contain anywhere from 5 per cent 
to 80 per cent wool. In some instances 
these are almost pure wool for a few 
inches or a foot all around the edges, and 
only a small part wool in the main parts, 
and for rough camp usages this means 
almost a dead loss. This leads back to the 
caution which the writer has been inject- 
ing into things about the outdoors—camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting, etc.—the past six or 
eight years. It does not pay to try to 
save money by climbing stairs or nosing 
about in the basement bargain stores for 
any outdoor requisite. Buy only reliable, 
well-known, and advertised outdoor equip- 
ment of all kinds—such as may be found 
in the advertising pages of this magazine 
—and buy them from your reliable home 
dealer who represents such makers, or di- 
rect from the manufacturers. You will be 
certain to get exactly what you pay for, 
and are not liable to have a tale of woe 
from being caught away out from nowhere 
with unserviceable equipment, which means 
annoyance and trouble instead of pleasure, 
perhaps sickness, possibly death. 


HE wool content of your camping 

blankets is most important for comfort 
and wear, and with proper handling and 
care the matter of wear is more in the 
laundry than in camping. Pulling and tug- 
ging at them will in time tell, but this can 
be largely avoided by buying ample sizes 
which give plenty of covering without their 
becoming misplaced and leaving in the 


cold. For the single cot or bed we would 
not think of buying a size less than 60x80 
inches, and for double camp beds the larg- 
est sizes, 72x84, or 86, inches. In fact, 
the latter sizes are best for the single cot, 
for they can be doubled. If you prefer, 
you can sleep upon one fold, with the other 
for covering, making a sort of bag or 
pocket from which you can roll instantly, 
or with buttons or loops it becomes a sort 
of close sleeping bag. 

The fine Scotch or Hudson Bay blankets 
are also made up into a cloak or cape, with 
a flap to throw over the head, and for 
feminine use are just the thing for sleep- 
ing. They make a nifty camp coat or robe, 
can even be worn at home at night or in 
cold weather, are good for toboganning, 
ice boating, or other vigorous outdoor use 
which does not entail arduous hikes. In 
the West, Indian blankets are made up 
in the same style. There are no arms, 
buttons, or other hindrances to discarding 
them quickly, and we would not think of 
going camping without these cape blankets 
for wife and juniors. They stay in place 
when used for sleeping, supplant auto robes, 
and are used at home on beds in cold 
weather and for bath robes and dressing 
gowns. 

When we say heavy woolen blankets 
above, we are referring to the thickness, 
nap, or resiliency, and not to what the 
scales say, for the fluffy, pure, good wool 
blankets which seem double the heft of the 
shoddy ones weigh no more than the latter, 
which seem half as heavy. Years ago 
blankets were bought by the pound, but 
that’s all off these days when wool is often 
far from what the name indicates. Weight 
is no longer an index to warmth when it 
comes to camping bedding. The writer 
has almost frozen under the heaviest kind 
of blankets one night, and slept warm un- 
der a couple of lighter ones another night. 
It is all in the quality, and this becomes a 
complex problem when we know that more 
than 450 grades of wool are imported into 
the United States from Australia alone. 

And here is something to stick away for 
reference on the camp blanket symposium 
Blankets which contain less than 50 per 
cent wool are little better than all cotton, 
or cotton and shoddy, for warmth or wear- 
ing properties. It is not worth any more 
than pure cotton, and gets mothy quickly, 
which an all-cotton one does not do. The 
utmost care of woolen blankets against 
moth damage is essential, but this means 
little more than keeping them clean. A 
dirty blanket or other piece of bedding has 
no more place in camping than at home. 
for you camp for health, and that means 
cleanliness and_ sanitation. Part cotton 
blankets will require more washing than 
all wool. 

Dark-colored blankets and bedding are 
used quite generally by motor campers. W« 
prefer natural colors, at least not the dark 
ones that hide the dirt, for we want t> 
give them their bath when they need it. 



























id the dark ones hide their accumulation 
of filth. At least once every camping week 
cut comes our entire bedding for a. airing 

nd sunning. There is no occasion for 
mussy and odoriferous camp bedding, for 
eyen in the army these articles must be 
kept clean and noncootie attracting. 


ROM 4 to 6 pounds for the cot and 

double camp bed sized blanket sizes, as 
previously noted, are quite the maximum of 
-he best. An extra one or two isn’t much 
trouble, and it always pays to carry plenty, 
plus extras. Unexpectedly comes a sink- 
ing of the thermometer, no matter what 
;art of the country you happen to camp in, 
nd those surplus blankets save the goose- 
flesh feeling. 

It is absolutely false economy to attempt 
to save nickels and dimes in buying any 
motor camping equipment. What you want 
are absolutely reliable and guaranteed ar- 
ticles, which are unlikely to let you down 
flat when you get out upon your own re- 
sources. This is most essential in camp 
bedding, for if you do not sleep right your 
trip is wrecked. The writer has good 
woolen blankets which cost $10 each seven 
or eight years ago, which are about as 
good as new—worn a little thinner, of 
course—and cheap cotton, part wool, dis- 
carded army, and other blankets have long 

so gone to the rag bag. When at home 
our woolen camp blankets have been in 
use. 

We have them in natural wool, tan, rose, 
lavender, and jade. Some of the newer 
cnes have rayon filler mixed with wool and 
are as smooth as silk in feel, but still with 
the nap. Lukewarm water, mild soap, and 
Little rubbing in washing, and avoiding the 
laundries, is one secret of the long life of 
a camp blanket, and keeping them clean 
also avoids the moth invasion. 

For family camping woolen blankets are 
the best, but the writer also owns several 
types of sleeping bags which are egsential 
for some kinds of outdoor living. There 
are occasions when the family is left at 
home, perhaps at some end of the motor 
road or trail, from which the writer goes 
exploring on foot, by canoe or punt, may- 
be by air, and a light sleeping bag invari- 
ably goes along. 


The Lure of New Motor 
Ways 

HE highest automobile highway in the 

world will be ready for use this sum- 
mer. The trip involves a 66-mile drive 
through Denver’s Mountain Parks system, 
past the grave of Buffalo Bill, and on to 
the top of Mount Evans, 14,260 feet above 
sea level. It is a paved roadway with easy 
gradients, and takes one into some of the 
best forest and mountain scenery of the 
West. 

In Rocky Mountain National Park, 75 
miles northwest of Denver, a new road 
will be constructed to connect Estes Park 
Village and Grand Lake, following the 
Continental Divide for a large part of its 
28-mile length. Until this motor ways is 
completed, motorists will continue to use 
the Fall River Pass Road over the Divide. 
Boating enthusiasts have awakened to the 
dvantages at Grand Lake, and an outboard 
club has been formed. A series of racing 
events will be staged during the touring 
season, 

The new Mount Carmel Road, connect- 
ing Zion National Park in Utah with the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon, is now 
in use. It shortens the distance many 
miles, and tunnels were blasted out of | 
solid rock to make available to the motor 
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Sleep Anywhere 


Your car can be used for sleeping as well as driving. You can make a level 
springy bed and enjoy cozy shelter anywhere you stop, with the Kari-Kee1 
Koach Bed. Change only the front seat brackets. No alteration of car. Simpl 
io install. Made for all 2-door sedans and coaches including 1930 coaches witl 
solid back driver seat. 
Get yours now. Send 
coupon for details. “ 
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PERSONAL LIFE GUARDS 


Enjoy your vacation hours 
on the water free from 
inxiety. Wea: Kapo 
Kantsink Life Saving 
Equipment Filled with 


Ceiba, the most buoyant Experienced Campers 
materia nown. ys pos- a ’ 
‘“*know their tents’’ 


sible disaster while water 
motoring, sailing, canoe- 

ing, hunting or fishing | Anything less than the dependable all- 
becomes a mere incident | weather protection of a Carpenter tent 








io ae dependable gar. | 48 just as bad as no protection at all. 
Cut Pe gps sl arm- ments. ie Experienced campers know this. Thou- 


holes. Will not bind. Sizes 
by chest measure. 
$6 
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SPEEDBUOY SWIM BELTS 
Popular with outboard boat- ( ‘T 1S] | I¢ YN = 


sands of them save money by using the 
same Carpenter tents year after year. 


men. made with collar. PILL WwW Everything for Camping 


Light and comfortable. 
Sizes by chest measure. J 
$8.00 Up BOAT PADS Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Ideal PLAYSUOY a Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s ex- 
pert tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the 


hunting, .Two roomy pock- 
Also makers of : 
running board. 


ets. String snap fastener. 
Sizes by chest measure. 
$10.50 U 
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amp eepin 
A SAILORBUOY ° P é Write today for our Te nt Catalog No. 604. 
beat “inspector, ‘Dept. of Equipment It tells all about camping—lists everything to 
Commerce. (LB 2048). One take 
size adjustable from 36 to . 
44in. Now $11.00 







Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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149 SECOND ST., E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. en a onucy Ry, Tentmakers for 89 Years 


| 440 North Wells Street, Chicago, I 


not KAPO KANTSINK garments. 
For Safety’s Sake look for this 
trademark. Beware of imitations. 
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traveler the scenery at the best points of 
vantage. If you tour this Utah country, 
Bryce Canyon Park will be included on 
your route. It is wise to equip your camera 
for color photography. It can be done 
with any still camera taking plates. All 
that is needed is a supply of the special 


plates and a screen over the lens. If in- 
terested, write in to us about this. 
HE All-Canadian Pacific Trail, con- 


necting the eastern provinces with the 
National Parks regions of the West, is 
soon to be a reality. The majority of cars 
now entering the Parks region is from the 
west, the eastern entrance at Kananaskis 
Gateway leading through the foothills 
beyond Calgary. Motorists going to the Pa- 
cific coast from the east have had to pass 
through United States territory or ship 
their cars by boat and rail over certain 
distances. The new eastern link to elim- 
inate this and make the tour “all-Canadian” 
is on the Big Bend Highway north of 
Donald, B. C. 

Another new project is a 300-mile scenic 
loop, linking up the Kicking Horse Trail 


and the Big Bend Road. A new road in 
Jasper Park will connect this link and 
also with the new route from Prince 


George east toward Yellowstone Pass and 
nortaeast up the North Thompson from 
Kamloops. 

The Canadian Rockies scenic tour has 
been popular many years, and hundreds 
of travelers have gone on to the National 
Park to Park Highway in the United 
States which embraces all the western Na- 
tional Parks. The Canadian tour, start- 
ing at the west, follows Columbia River 
Valley to Radium, then over the famous 
Banff-Windermere road to Banff. This is 
the scenic objective of all Canadian tours. 
From Banff, the route goes to Lake Louise, 
then follows the Kicking Horse Valley, 
with side trips to Emerald Lake and Yoho 
Valley. See also Lake O’Hara. From 
Leanchoil gateway the eastern-Columbia 
River road is followed to Radium. A part 
of Ourpoor Lire’s service to readers is to 
help you plan your tours. If you wish 
more information on Canadian routes, 
maps, what to see, about fishing and hunt- 
ing, send your request with a stamped 
envelope. 


Hints on the Care of the 
Canoe 
By Albert Van Siclen Pulling 


GOOD canoe deserves good care. A 

poorer one, or one nearly worn out, 
must have careful treatment. I have found 
the following hints to be helpful: 

Keep your canoe clean—especially inside. 
Sand and muck work their way between 
canvas and planking, increasing the 
weight, absorbing moisture, and promoting 
decay. 

Do not bake your canoe in the broiling 
sun if you can avoid it, for this is very 
hard on the finish. Turn it over in the 
shade, or, better yet, under a shed. In 
bright, hot sun, it is better to leave the 
canoe right side up, as the varnished cedar 
lining will stand more sun. 

If you must use your canoe with high 
heels or hobnailed boots, put a bit of old 
carpet in the bottom, get a bottom rack, 
or both. 

3e careful about winter storage. Turn- 
ing the canoe upside down, resting on 
horses or boxes, evenly supported, is a 
good way to keep it. 

Never drag a canoe if it is possible to 
lift it; most canoes, if kept dry and clean, 
are so light they are easily lifted, when 
one develops the “knack.” It is often pos- 
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sible to slide a canoe on the keel—if it has 
one—with no injury whatever. 

Whenever the inside shows wear, rub it 
down lightly with sandpaper—about No. 
0Q—and brush on a coat of spar varnish. It 
will improve appearance, lengthen wear, 
keep the ribs and planking from absorbing 
water, and keep the inside cleaner. 

If you give your canoe steady use, it 
may need light refinishing every year. The 
manufacturers’ catalogs describe and list 
the different colors and varnish; and you 
will find instructions on the cans. Be care- 
ful to rub down the old coat carefully— 
with No. 0 sandpaper—and avoid getting 
the canoe paint-loaded. Layer on layer 
of paint increases weight seriously, makes 
the finish crack like an alligator’s hide, and 
is generally very unsatisfactory. 

Avoid putting lead-and-oil paint on bare 
canvas. Linseed oil oxidizes and causes 
the fabric to rot. Do you recall how weak 
old style slicker coats got in a couple of 
years? On bare canvas, rub in a bit of 
filler made from ordinary whiting—such 
as is used in the making of putty—mixed 
to the consistency of thick paint with spar 
varnish. Whiting is cheap, and obtained 
at any paint or hardware store. This filler 
dries hard as a bone, and will not weaken 
the canvas. Of course filler is available 
at the canoe factory. But I do not advise 
buying in small quantities. Only mix what 
you need. It dries up rapidly. And on 
a big job, you will find it justifiable to 
rub the whiting through a fine wire screen. 
It takes out the small lumps, and makes a 
smoother filler. 


NJO MATTER how well used, a canoe 
4 °N will occasionally get cut or injured in 
some way. Old-timers all have their own 
methods of repair. If there is a mere nick, 
I dry out the area around the injury by 
applying a warm ax poll or heated stone 
directly on the cut. If there is sun and 
plenty of time, this is not necessary. Then 
apply a bit of hot marine glue. Do not 
despise the use of adhesive tape from the 
first aid kit! In an emergency, you may 
be forced to use bark, khaki cloth from 
the pants leg, or anything else that can 
be gummed on with spruce gum or what- 
ever you can get. 

If one has a big tear, and wants a per- 
manent job, I prefer to work a piece of 
light cloth—such as heavy, unbleached mus- 
lin—twider the cut. This should be smeared 
with the filler mentioned, or with a good 
type of waterproof cement. Then—if a 
long rip—stitch it together with a sail 
needle and heavy thread. Lastly, apply an- 
other piece of the cloth over the hole, 
gummed on with the waterproof cement 
according to directions. The cement holds 
better if you will carefully scrape off the 
paint with your knife point, the same shape 
as the patch. Heavy silk, balloon “silk,” 
and fine gauge, strong cloth of this type 
is even better than the sheeting for this 
purpose. The patches may be painted over, 
and are almost invisible. I never use heavy 
canvas for patches, for it makes too much 
of a lump. 

For upsetting stunts, and life-saving 
tests, so popular and necessary in some 
camps, I suggest using old, out-of-shape 
canoes, and to always save old canoes for 
this purpose. Water-soaking, dragging 
when full of water, and other abuse, will 
not apparently affect a good canoe for a 
long time. But this is not what good 
canoes are for, and it will decrease their 
length of life, and the satisfaction you 


would otherwise get from them. 

The knowledge of repair should be in 
every canoeist’s mind, and a simple repair 
kit tied under bow or stern deck when- 
ever even a short canoe trip is taken. 
Otherwise, a cruise may be hampered or 
spoiled by a single and unavoidable injury. 





Camping Supplies for Two 
for Ten Days 


HE canoe camper who gets out far 

from supply points, so that he can not 
replenish until he gets back to the trading 
post or store, had best follow the advice 
of those experienced when it comes to 
getting his outfit together. Here is a list 
of supplies used by the Border Lakes Out- 
fitting Company of Ely, Minn., which takes 
outdoorsmen into the Superior National 
Forest and over the line into Canada in 
the superb waterways region of Hunter's 
Island. It is based on an experience of 
twenty years. It will do as well for gen- 
eral camping as for canoeing. 

Essentials: Crisco, two 1-pound cans; 
flour, 4 pounds; sugar, 5 pounds; navy 
beans, 3 pounds; coffee, 2 pounds; milk, 
twelve small cans, or one can of Klim; 
salt, 2 pounds; dried fruit, 4 pounds; 
onions, 3 pounds ; toweling, 3 yards; butter, 
2 pounds; Ivory soap, one bar; bacon, 8 
pounds; pancake flour, 4 pounds; rice, 2 
pounds; salt pork, 1 pound; bread, eight 
loaves (long rye loaves pack best); po- 
tatoes, 1 peck; pepper, one sprinkler top 
can; matches, one box; Dutch cleanser, 
one can; candles, two; baking powder, % 
pound; tissue, one roll. 

All commissary units are packed in cot- 
ton sacks, which can be handled well in 
pack sacks. Provide plenty of these pack 
sacks—the Duluth style is preferred in 
the North Woods. 

The following items do not come in our 
essential list but may be used to vary the 
kind of foodstuffs you choose in the other 
list: Brown sugar, 2 pounds; rye crisp, 
one package; sweet chocolate, six cakes; 
dehydrated vegetables; lemons, one dozen; 
corn meal, 2 pounds; split peas, 2 pounds; 
syrup, 1 quart can; tea, 44 pound; oatmeal, 
2 pounds; raisins, 1 pound; ham, 4 pounds; 
cheese, 2 pounds. 

For luxuries and for permanent camp 
use if transportation allows, you can take 
any kind of canned meats, vegetables or 
fruits, pickles, and fresh eggs. 


Pigskin Preferred 
By F. F. James 


HE motor car tourist is prone to look 

upon his rolling stock as being prac- 
tically trouble-proof, providing he keeps it 
in repair. When the fine piece of ma- 
chinery comes from the factory, it can be 
depended upon for hundreds of miles of 
service, with one exception. Automobile 
water pumps are whimsical. I have yet 
to see one that will run indefinitely with- 
out springing a leak around the packing 
nut. In going over the seven ranges of 
the Alleghanies, our new car seemed to 
be unable to make the grades without the 
motor apparently sticking and going dead. 
To our surprise we found the pump leaking 
and the pistons actually sticking to the 
cylinders. Such always occurs when you 
need the car most—when you are dolled 
up in Sunday clothes, far from garages in 
the wilderness, or in the desert where 
water is not handy. Quite by accident 
and inspired by necessity, while crossing 
the Mohave Desert in California, I discov- 
ered that an effective packing could be 
improvised from our commissary depart- 
ment. The rind off a slice of bacon, cut 
thin and narrow, makes a lasting and en- 
tirely effective water pump packing. 
Simply unscrew the packing nut of the 
water pump and wrap a couple of turns 
of rind around the shaft, tuck it back into 
place, and tighten up. Do not screw too 
tightly, as the rind is saturated with animal 
fat and seals the water in perfectly, and it 
wears well. 














Destructive Hawks 
(Continued from page 34) 


rabbits, during the nesting period. In the 
winter, when it migrates to a lower alti- 
tude, it feeds mainly on poultry and ducks, 
and a good share of smaller birds. 

The duck hawk is commonly found 
around large bodies of water and lives on 
waterfowl and shore birds. 

When familiar with their feeding habits 
and their distinguishing characteristics, it 
should not be difficult to identify the pred- 
atory hawks in the field. Having identi- 
fied them, we may then attribute to them 
the proper measure of destruction to bene- 
ficial domestic and game life. At the 
same time, we may segregate them from 
the beneficial species of the hawk family 
and desist from “killing off’ the whole 
tribe, because of the destructiveness of the 
few. Thus we may aid in preserving the 
balance in nature. 


The Collapse of Conservation 
(Continued from page 11) 

snipe after the close of the 
Violations of this nature will con- 
tinue to go on until the sportsmen of the 
country wake up sufficiently to use their in- 


scason. 





The Serial Which Begins 
Next Month 


BIG GAME ON THE ROOF 
OF ASIA 


By James L. Clark 


contains hunting experiences such 
as have never been told before, and 
a hair-raising description of the 
torture to which Messrs. Clark and 
Morden were subjected by their 
Mongolian captors 











fluence with their members of Congress to 
secure a larger appropriation in order 
that the Bureau of Biological Survey will 
be in a position to place more game protec- 
tors in the field, for it is quite certain that, 
as long as this matter is left to the political 
grafters of this state, things will only go 
from bad to worse, 


ITHOUT a doubt, it will take Uncle 

Sam to purify the game conditions 
of this state. Maestri had only been in 
office a few days when an agent was ap- 
pointed, and he happened to be a man who 
runs the road house at Lafitte, La. It was 
only about a year ago that this man was 
arrested by the U. S. Game Protector for 
serving wild duck in his road house. He 
paid a heavy fine and served about sixty 
days in jail—yet I am informed by reliable 
parties that he has been serving duck at 
his place all winter, using his State Con- 
servation badge as protection. It appears 
he has made it a point to locate and 
identify the local Federal Protector in the 
district, so that he would not again serve 
his bootleg wild fowl to a U. S. Game 
Protector. 


When a man loans money to another to | 


run for a political office, it is a part of 
political etiquette that that man shall be 
reimbursed with a fat job. Here you have 
the Louisiana conditions in a nutshell. 


Will the bag limit reduction on ducks | 


save them when the southern marshes are 
fairly rotting in local politics, which pro- 
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And when we say “‘guaranteed protection” 
we mean it—in a Dickeybird-Kamper. 
When you buy a Dickeybird-Kamper you 
have entirely solved your problem concerning 
comfort and protection outdoors, in any 
kind of weather. Here’s a tent that stands- 
up with a strength that defies any storm— 
a tent that in addition to its roominess, keeps 
out the cold and the rain, and gives you a 


night of real sleep. 

You can’t duplicate a Dickeybird-Kamper 
simply because the very devices which make 
it America’s leader are PATENTED and 
used exclusively on our products. Ma- 
terial, workmanship, beauty of design, and 
superior construction make this tent ‘‘your 
tent” with a vengeance. Ask your dealer. 
or write for catalog. 


NEW CANOPY BRACE—WILL FIT YOUR DICKEYBIRD KAMPER 
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MEGEATH 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR BASKET 





Saves Ice— 
Keeps Food Longer 


Convenient, attractive, durable—the Megeath Refrig- 
erator Basket is ideal for every outdoor need. Ice 
compartments at each end with drain valve, rubber 
gaskets, rubber feet. Takes up but small onan, in your 
cat. Fully insulated and air tight. Only $8.00 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE co. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bird Dog Palace 


GOLDEN CITY, MO. 

ae TF 4 

Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 
“T slept alone—Snug and warm. My 
two companions suffered, with two 
wool blankets, huddled together.” 

Horace Kep 

ScientificallyCorrect,Warm, 
Sanitary, Best for Outdoor 
Sleeping, Tour and Camp. 
SPECIAL: Lightweight, Sibs. 
80’’,“‘Liama’’ Bagand cover. 
Write for prices. 
Fiala ‘‘Miniature’’ Prism 








8x25, high-grade ......+-+ 
Hensoldt New “‘Dialyt’’—6x30 $58 


Bx3O w. cc eee eeeezee 
Prismiris Pocket Binocular—6X 
genuine prism: 12 oz. .... $16 
Sports Compass — Luminous 
Dial w.ccccrcsseees $3.50 
Fiash Light—no batteries: 8”’ long; 
complete electric-light pliant; runs 
continuously; guaranteed . . $10 
Complete outfits for Hunters, Woodemen, 
Jampers, Explorers, etc. 


ANTHONY FIALA, 47 Warren St., New York City 


Catalog 


Binoculars, 10 oz. $34 | 


Ziess Wide-Angle ‘‘Deitrentis”— | 


WATERPROOF SPORT OXFORD 


An ideal true moccasin oxford for outing, golfing 


boating, fishing and all-around sportwear 
Snug fitting instep and ankle. Ample ball 
room. Water-proofed leather Never- 
rip, hand-sewed seam. Sporty 
oppearance Write for 
Catalog 


ELS: 


e Mong Tu. 


It's false economy to deny ww 
yourself the sporting 
luxury of Russell true moc- 
casin boots Because the 
many extra years of faithful 
weor they will give you - 
make them by far the lowest 
priced boots you can buy. 
Finer boots are not made. 
More economical boots are 
not worn ovu're giving your 
feet and your pocketbook 
the fairest break when you 


wear Russell's. Write for our 
free catalog showing the com- 
plete Russell Line in actual 


colors. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


936 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


If your dealer does 
not carry Russell's 
we will serve 
you direct. 
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tects the unlawful market hunters? It is 
doubtful. Our United States Government 
is busy purifying these conditions just as 
fast as is possible with the limited finances 
at its command, but, when you consider 
that they have only twenty-five U. S. Game 
Protectors in the entire United States, you 
can readily see that it will be a rather slow, 
difficult, and long-drawn-out procedure. 
Editorial Note:—Before printing the above 
article we sent questionnaires to some of our 
Louisiana subscribers, asking them whether or 
not in their opinion these charges were true. 
The replies overwhelmingly backed up _ the 
evidence already gathered. Quotations from 
representative letters are given below. For 
obvious reasons, considering the nature of the 


political machine against which they are 
testifying, we are keeping our correspondents 
anonymous. But we indicate the locality 


about which each man speaks,and this material, 
with much more, is held in our files as evidence, 


Subscriber living in Abbeville: 

I can not even kid myself into a belief that 
there is Conservation Department in 
Louisiana. I am well aware that there is a 
Conversation Department, a political machine that 
the clique or ring in power uses to build up a 
stronger political machine to perpetuate that pow- 


even a 


er in office. The first conservation laws were 
passed about twenty-five years ago. The first 
Conservation Commissioner appointed was not a 
conservationist but a politician, and each suc- 


ceeding head of the Conservation Department has 
been a politician and not a conservationist. It is 
a fact that appointees to head the Conservation 
Department have been selected by the several 
Governors from professional political ranks with- 
out the least consideration being given to the fit- 
ness of the individual as a conservationist, only 


the fitness as a wire puller in political circles. 
The Conservation Department with its agents 
scattered throughout the state is a formidable 


power in state politics, and it is used for that 
purpose to the last ditch, and without considera- 
tion for the protection of the natural or ac- 
quired resources of the state. 

Former Conservation Commissioners and their 
agents have been direct law violators in the tak- 
ing of game and exceeding the daily bag limit. 
They have faced court charges for violations of 
the state game laws, but always managed to 
evade prosecution. Not many ago a Con- 
servation Commissioner had eighty-seven charges 
filed against him by the Governor then in power 
for violation of the strict letter of the law per- 
taining to the Conservation Department. This 
party had the Governor against him, but he had 
the strong political pull of the city ring of the 
city of New Orleans at his back. 

Conservation activities in Louisiana are dormant 
at this time. Department influence is a joke, and 
has been for years. For the past two years there 
has been no active supervision, and during the 
time that the migratory birds are with us they 
are killed indiscriminately, day and night, and 
sold openly on the streets of the towns in south 
and southwest Louisiana, including the city of 
New Orleans, in defiance of any laws, printed or 
otherwise. Ducks and geese are sold on the 
streets of Abbeville openly. 

I state without hesitation that the Conserva- 
tion Department of Louisiana is not cooperating 


moons 


with the Federal Government or any other De- 
partment in prosecuting game law violators. The 
Department is so dilatory in its activities and 


efforts to have the laws enforced, that the shoot- 
ing public generally consider it as a joke, and 
act as if no laws existed. Heretofore, I have 
opposed Federal supervision and the imposing of 
a Federal shooting license, but we are getting 
such poor results from state authorities that I 
have come to the conclusion that Federal super- 
vision is the only method to get law enforcement. 

We have to get away from the practice that the 
man who can contribute the largest sum of money 
to the campaign fund of the successful candidate 
for Governor is to get the plum of Conservation 
Commissioner, regardless of his fitness, as is at 
present the case in Louisiana. 

I assure you that conditions are much worse 
than you are apprised of. 


Subscriber living in New Orleans: 

From the time the summer ducks 
duck and black mallard), which breed in 
Louisiana, are large enough to eat, which is 
probably sometime in August, they are slaugh- 
tered, and, as soon as the migratory waterfowl 
begin to arrive in the fall, they meet with the 
same fate, so that, by the time the legal season 
is opened, most of the waterfowl are already gun- 
shy and pretty well shot up. This practice is 


(the wood 
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carried on by market hunters, some trappers, and 
some of the shooting fraternities that call them- 
that the 


selves sportsmen, who use the excuse 
other fellow is doing it, too—shooting out of 
season. 


I have personally gone into the matter with a 
game warden long in the employ of the Con- 
servation Department, who was discharged for 
telling the truth on the witness stand here a few 
years ago, and he said the attitude of the game 


warden was this: “What is the use of arrest- 
ing a violator, sometimes at the risk of your 
life, and incurring the enmity of the violator, 


when all he has to do is to get a political friend 
to have him and the case against him 
quashed?” This man told me that out of half 
a hundred arrests, only three received punish- 
ment, and that the reason these three were pun- 
ished was due to the fact that they didn’t seem to 
have any friends in politics. 

Of course there has been some good work done 
by the state game wardens in certain sections of 
Louisiana, notably, Terrebonne Parish, due to the 
fact that the game warden in that section believed 
in his work, and, when he felt reasonably sure 
that a hunter was violating the law, he went to 
him and said: “Bill, you are my friend, and I 
want to keep you as my friend, but I know that 
you are violating the law and, if I catch you, you 
are going to jail as sure as God makes little 
apples,’ and he always made good his threat. I 
understand this man has been let out by the 
Governor and that the present mode of enforc- 
ing the game laws is by the appointment of the 
deputy sheriffs to fill the posts of the old wardens. 
This used to be the system before the inaugura- 
tion of the Conservation Department, and even 
in the days when game was plentiful it was 
found to be unsatisfactory. 


released 


Subscriber living in Gretna: 
It is a well-known fact that the Conservation 
Department is politicalized. 


Subscriber living in New Iberia: 

I am a sugar planter and taxpayer of Iberia 
’arish, La., and you are at liberty to publish 
this letter. 

During the past twenty years the state of 
Louisiana has developed a very efficient Depart- 
ment of Conservation. This was made especially 
difficult because of the past abundance of game 
and fish. Many people had been making a liv- 
ing by hunting and fishing. It is very difficult 
to change the lifelong habits of a people. It 
should be remembered that there is a large col- 
ored population equipped with the dog-legged gun 
and the hoop net fish trap. The personnel of the 
Louisiana Conservation Department was made up 
of men with training for the work, and the brains 
and judgment to lead and educate the people 
rather than force, which was used only when 
necessary to cure a habitual violator. These men 
were doing especially useful work in the public 
schools and with exhibits of wild life. There 
was, of course, some unavoidable politics in the 
appointment of the head of the Commission, but 
we were fortunate in having men appointed who 
put the work of conservation above politics. 
The field forces were not affected to any great ex- 
tent by politics. Due to the fisheries, fur, and 
minerals divisions, the revenues of this Depart- 
ment became so large that it made the playing 
with this Department worth while by the type 
of politician with which this state is now afflicted. 

The present Governor, Huey P. Long, made 
speeches all over this state which are on record, 
ridiculing the Conservation Department. He 
promised if elected Governor to eliminate all of 
the ‘*’possum watchers and ’coon chasers” in the 


state. This appeal was to the law violator and 
the ignorant. He was elected. He attempted 
to discharge the conservation forces, but Dr. 


Irion, the head who had built up the Department, 
refused to be discharged and took the matter 
to the courts, and fortunately for Louisiana was 
able to retain his office until the 1929 hunting 
season was well advanced. Long gained control, 
and fired everyone in the Commission with the ex- 
ception of a few minor employes. He appointed 
as head of the Commission Robert S. Maestri, 
who has an international reputation as a race 
horse operator. What he knows about conservation 
is at present unknown. If there were any game 
wardens appointed to replace those “fired,” it 
has not come to my knowledge. The word went 
out among the ignorant that Huey Long had 
abolished all game laws and thus conservation in 


the state of Louisiana has been set back twenty 


What was accomplished by education and 
cooperation must now be done through a costly 
application of force. I did not buy any, but the 
reported price of ducks wis from 50 cents to 75 
cents a pair, geese, qua: , and even wood ducks in 


years, 


proportion. Shooting ducks and geese occurred at 
all hours of the day, and through the night if the 
light permitted. 

There is only one Federal game warden that 
I know of in this state. He is doing all he can, 
so far as I know, and is the only agency in the 
state making an effort to stop the unlawful 
killing of game. 


Subscriber living in Independence: 

There is no enforcement on bag limit in this 
parish. If there is any warden for this part of 
the parish, it’s more than I have any knowledge 
of, as most hunters around here never pay any 
license fee and never have a closed season. 


Subscriber living in Payne: 

To be liberal, there are two sides to this con- 

question. Down here each side is 
the other side. 


servation 
worse than 


Subscriber living in New Orleans: 

The present Commissioner, Maestri by name, 
and his wardens are appointed only for the reason 
of their political contributions, viz., money and 
votes, to the party treasury. The present outfit is 
rotten to the core. 


Subscriber living in Rayville: 

The Conservation Department of the state is a 
joke-—nothing in the world but politics. 

I have given up quail hunting for the reason 
that people who hunt for the market have about 
exterminated the quail, and I suppose I’ll have 
to let my old bird dog die without more than 
two or three hunts pe’ season and them poor 
ones. 

It is a fact that you can go to two cafes in 
Rayville and buy quail, squirrels, ducks, 4nd 
sometimes venison, and have it served over the 
counter to you and pay for it, get up, walk out, 
and boast of having had such and such for din- 
ner. You can do this in and out of season ex- 
cept when the quail are nesting and have paired 
off. 

Subscriber living in New Orleans: 

In answer to your letter making inquiries as 
to whether I know of ducks being sold in the 
city of New Orleans, I want to say that I cer- 
tainly do. This has been going on for years. 
They are brought into the city by the truck loads. 

I remember one instance last winter, where 
a man walked into a store with about six pairs 
of mallard ducks. I walked out and looked into 
his little closed, half-ton Ford truck, and the 
ducks were piled to the very top of the truck. 
Everybody seems to know this except those in 
authority. 


Subscriber living in Pioneer: 

Your informant was quite right when he said 
that game wardens (if they may be called such) 
are appointed according to their political standing. 

The bag limit is disregarded, especially on 
squirrels and quail (bhobwhite) in West Carroll 
Parish. We never see an officer investigating the 
bag limit of any game that is taken. 


Subscriber living in Homer: 

There is no game conservation in our parish 
(Claiborne). If we even have a game warden, 
I do not know who it is. 

Result—game and fish becoming very scarce, 
although a few years ago it was here in abun- 
dance. 


Subscriber living in Winnsboro: 

Our Conservation Department is the biggest 
d......... political machine we have, and = as 
far as game and fish protection are concerned we 
have none. 

We have no closed season, and they hunt 
them at night with gigs, hack knives, and rifles, 
and the Conservation Department makes no effort 
to stop it. 


More Sourdough 
(Continued from page 19) 


white man ever cracked a whip over. 

About 40 miles below the Susulatna (Si- 
sti-lat’-na), we ran out of gas for “Hell- 
fire Jack,” as Paddy called the outboard. 
So I cached it in an old, tumble-down 
cabin, intending to pick it up on our way 
out, the following spring. The river was 
now shallow and swift, and we had been 
having lots of trouble with it anyway, so 








we just dragged out the old reliable pike 
poles and kept going. 

We soon passed the East Fork, where 
a French Canadian called “Powerful Joe” 
intended to trap that winter. He surely had 
his troubles before he got back to civiliza- 
tion again, as I'll tell you later. 

We stopped on a bar one day for dinner, 
and let the dogs out for exercise. They 


ran up the bar a way, and presently we | 


heard fierce barking, snorts, and growls, 
and I picked up the Springfield and started 


up, as that racket sounded more like bear | 


than porcupine. I'd hardly started when 
a yearling calf moose broke out of the 
willows and headed for me in high gear, 
followed by part of the dogs. The calf 
took to the water and swam across, and I 
thought that finished the dogs’ fun for that 
day as they wouldn’t follow. I had just 


leid the rifle on the boat seat, when a hell | 


of a racket broke loose behind me. Down 
the bar came Mamma Moose, looking for 
her calf, surrounded by a yapping, snarl- 
ing, bloodthirsty pack of wolf dogs, hav- 
ing glorious fun. 


HE statement that some writers make, 

that all you have to do is shy your hat 
at the cow and then run and catch her calf, 
is pure hooey, as far as the moose I’ve seen 
in interior Alaska are concerned. They 
fight for their calves, and they have no in- 
tentions of throwing the fight either. 

I believe this was the biggest cow I’ve 
ever seen. She certainly was the most riled 
up old sister I ever met up with, and her 
back hackles were standing up a foot high 
on her neck, giving her a truly ferocious 
appearance. There was no chance to call 
otf the dogs, and I was hesitating whether 
te shoot her or not, which I should have 
done, as we had a powerful close squeak 
to disaster a few seconds later. She hadn't 
seen us till she got up close and then, spot- 
ting Paddy, she charged the boat in a fury. 
Paddy screamed, “Pour the lead to ’er,” 
as he didn’t have his rifle out. I threw a 
bead on her neck, and then lowered the 
rifle, and it proved to be the best thing. 
There was a chance she might jump over 
the boat and keep going, while if I had 
shot her dead the momentum would have 
carried her crashing into the boat, no doubt 
swamping it where it was tied, and prob- 
ably smashing the boat as well, and you 
can imagine what losing your boat and out- 
fit 400 miles from town, and winter com- 
ing on, would be like. 

Whitie saved the day at the last instant 
by trying to hamstring her from the rear. 
He managed to clamp fast when she was 
within 10 feet of the boat. She just 
swapped ends in mid-air, made a furious 
charge through the wisely scattering pack 
of dogs, veered to the right, and plunged 
into the river between our boats, and dis- 
appeared in the brush on the other side. 
where her calf had gone. I wasn’t a bit 
sorry to see her go, and don’t think Paddy 
was either. After giving each dog a cuss- 
ing and working over individually, I tied 
them up, and kept them chained from then 
on, 

We saw moose every day, and the river 
was full of ducks and geese with their 
young ones practicing flying for the long 
journey south. We were getting into a 
wonderful caribou country, but they were 
not on the river at that time of year. 

The river was now narrow, shallow, and 
verv swift, so 10 miles a day left you 
“all in,” and many days we made less. 


C>* THE first day of September, we 
came to where the river forked again, 
and this was the extreme head of naviga- 
tion for any kind of boat, as both forks 
were so choked with driftwood and 
sweepers as to be impassable. 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING 





‘Cairo, The Pas, 


or Chicoutimi 


You can count on SLEEP! 


ET your heart on a hunt on the Mississippi’s 

sandbars, in the brule along those 510 miles 
of new steel stretching north from The Pas, or 
in the hardwoods at your dad’s old deer club. 
Wherever you go, near or far, you will never 
know goose-flesh at night in your Woods Arctic 
Down Sleeping Robe. 

Not only will you sleep comfortably in all 
weather—neither weight nor dampness will ever 
trouble you. The world’s best-known hunter’s 
bedroll. Lightest yet warmest; most hygienic; 
famous for 25 years. 





Interlined with Woods Everlive Down from 
Northern waterfowl—self-regulated by nature’s 
best method to maintain body-heat temperature. 
No taking off or putting on extra covers. Fin- 
est obtainable pure virgin wool kersey or army 
flannel lining. Cover of rainproofed wind- 
breaker fabric. 

Woods Outdoor Sleeping Robes, prices $20.00 
to $67.50, are sold by leading dealers. If not 
displayed, please write to us. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Folders FREE. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 3010 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa,Ont. 










genuine 
years. Real 


hunters. 


or write us. 


0.2 Se hae © Oe > Sie & 
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with AIRO all-purpose cush- 
ions. Ideal for home, auto, 
camp and office use. Soft and 
comfortable. Lessens fatigue 
and back strain, 


AIRO MATTRESS 


Provides restful sleep on every camping 
trip. Light in weight—easily carried. 
Vulcanized thruout. Lasts for years. 
Send for catalog. 
THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 
104 Established 1908 
Rubber St. 
DELAWARE 
OHIO 









MODERN TOILET 
$38.75 and up 


Sanitary—Waterless—O d ore 
less toilet. 50 thousand satise 
fied users—FEasily installed— 
Guaranteed—A size for every 
need—-Suitable for any home, 
cottage, resort, school, etc. 





Complete information on re- 
quest. 





Dail Steel Products Co. 


Lansing, Michigan 





700 Main St. 













BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


we NAVY SUPPLY CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
$910 Lester St., Richmond. Va.© 


















ET a real Duxbak Hunting Coat—the 
Utica 
Duxbak 
woven for the woods. 
hygienic. Most improvements, best tailoring; 
expertly styled and fitted by hunters for 
Real pivot sleeves that give com- 
plete arm freedom. Pockets right in cut, size, 


number and location. Duxbak Breeches to 
match; long, medium or short size for 
proper fit. Long pants if preferred. Shell 


vest, leggins, hat-cap, all real Duxbak qual- 
ity, dependable for best of satisfaction. 

Buy genuine Duxthaks. At your dealer's, 
New style Book FREE. 
4 Noyes Street 
Utica, N. Y. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp. 


Famous Hunting Clothes 
for Service 


Sheds water like 
a duck’s back” 


famous 
cloth—soft, tough, 
Rainproof, windproof, 


make, over 25 









“A AY RED HEAD 
BRAND Hunting 
Coat and Pants,” writes 
Arkansas hunter, ‘have 
gone through three 
seasons of quail hunt- 
ing. Not a break in’em! 
Theyare light, durable 
warm and waterproof. 
You cum, count mS 
: Sones strong believer in 
coat, yin Ay aler’s HEAD BRAND!” 


THE RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
New Name of 
ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago, lll. 


RED HEAD BRAND No. 


G Hunting Coat ., . the 
year-’round sportsman’s 














BRFLLS 

















Maéeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 

7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 4x9 1 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 








Factory Prices save you Money. 


» %) > 4° e TENT COMPANY 
[3637 Gravois Ave. | YSr Louis. Mo. | 
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Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 

N° COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 

able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 

cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 

prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago are 

still in use. 














Send for circular 106 with illustrated, 
complete details. @ Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 








ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 
124-128 Atlantic Avenue weiianedin N. xX. 


ROLLER SKATES 

















a 
Merit 
Creates 


A Big 








Demand 
For 


The 
Old Reliable 





Ask the Children—they know 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown's Beach Jacket 





Never have we sold as many as we are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
selling this year. Merit counts! This Established 1854 Incorporated 1864 
snug-fitting jacket will keep you warm TORRINGTON, CONN. 


and comfortable. Will not rip, ravel New York Office 151 Chambers St. 





or tear, and can be washed without 





losing its shape. Ask your dealer to 





or without collar, and vest. 


show you the three styles—coat with -~ —— 





BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


‘S Worcester, Massachusetts / NATIONAL National Sportsman 
__ NN SPORTSMAN |} i 











is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
& sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 

° ’ ° 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and _ fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just ri ht ‘oO a FFER. 
clean job of slitting and skinning. §PEC CIAL 

























Blade 
We will send you National Sportsman Magazine 2 A 
guarded! / year, 12 big issues, and this Recnneton Sportsman’s Knife. 
4 The Name ‘‘Remi ington’" on the Both for 
-* blade is Acad guarantee o!! quality 
‘ 4 


Safest to Carry! 
Keenest in Use! 


Man, what an axe! And what 
ahe Iper! Cuts your way through 
brush at walking speed. Makes 
short work of chopping camp fire 
wood. Sharpens tent stakes witha 
few swings and drives them, too. 


MARBLES AXE Satisfaction ded. Mail your order today 
= to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 5 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
is famous the world over for its fine, 
razor-keen edge, perfect balance, 
light weight, rugged strength and ne -s 
exclusive safety feature. A patented 
safety guard covers blade when not 
in use; snaps back into handle when} 
axe goes into action. Safe to carry in| Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 
belt, pack or pocket. | 


pie, 2 sent [ac% Blade Py x dts AMERICAN TROUT- 
eng in.— 
STREAM INSECTS 


(A-69) length 11 in. — $3. 25 
By Lovis RuEap 


Write for Free Marble Equipment Book 5 Saaseay Knives, 
MUSKELLUNGE FISHING Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
| 














Blade read: 
for action. 





























Compasses, Water-proof Match-bozes, Address 
Marble Arms & Mig. Co,, 571 Delta Ave,, Gladstone, Mich. 

should own this first and only work on its 

By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid subject. The book contains colored plates 

An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 


of over one hundred insects trout consume, 


of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- full charts, etc. Net $2.50 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience, Liberally illustrated, OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 

















We worked nearly day and night build- 
ing our home cabin just below tne forks, 
as it was now September, and as we were 
now almost at timber line we could expect 
severe weather soon. We packed the last 
three rounds of logs on our backs from 100 
to 300 yards, so you can see timber was 
rather scarce. 

After getting our supplies under cover, 
we went down river about 2 miles, and 
I killed a fine bull moose, and we brought 
him home in our boat next day. Paddy 
saw two bull moose in a meadow, but 
wouldn’t molest them, as there was a tre- 
mendous brown bear at the upper end of 
the meadow, and Paddy leaves them se- 
verely alone. Unfortunately, he was alone 
that day. 

The country was covered from a_ foot 
to 2 feet deep with moss, making walking 
exceedingly difficult, but as soon as the 
moss froze we packed a tent, some grub, 
and our axes about 10 miles across the 
country, and right at timber line, in a gulch, 
we hastily threw up a small, flat-roofed 
cabin. The view from this cabin across the 
valley to the snow-covered Sunset Moun- 
tains (find ’em on any map if you can) was 
beautiful, and caribou could be spotted any 
day in the year from the door, from single 
old bulls to herds of 2,000 and 3,000 that 
covered acres. 

We had come many hundred miles to 
prospect for gold in this valley during. the 
long winter. The year before, we were on 
another fork of this same river, but much 
farther west, and we found some promising- 
looking, gold-bearing quartz, and we in- 
tended to try and trace the vein between 
the two forks if possible. However, the 
country and formation were so torn up by 
glacial action it was slow work, and it 
snowed very early that fall, and deep, too, 
so we tried sinking in the valley, with wood 
fires for placer. We found wet ground and 
couldn’t get to bed rock, so we were out 
of luck all the way around. 

It was October 1 before we were pre- 


| pared for the winter so we could do some 


hunting. I had been growling about not 
getting any bears this year on account of 
having so much work to do, and we sup- 
posed they were all denned up for the win- 
ter, but we left the cabin to get some 
caribou I had seen at the head of the val- 
ley, and in just two hours we were back 
at the cabin with a back-breaking load of 
bear meat and as fine a black bearskin as 
I've ever seen. We saw him in a berry 
patch, about 400 yards from the cabin, and 
one shot through the shoulder with a 220- 
grain Western boat tail did the trick. We 
spent the rest of the day packing in the 
meat, and we got a gunny sack full of fat 


| as well. 














CTOBER 2, the caribou were still at 

the head of the valley, and we 
stalked two monster bulls that had pulled 
off to one side of the herd, and got them 
both. We spent the 3d and 4th packing 
in the meat, and on the 5th I got two 
more in almost the same place, so we were 
now well fixed for the winter. 

Few men indeed, except a stray prospec- 
tor or trapper, had ever been through this 
part of the country, but all who had re- 
ported that it contained more than its share 
of grizzlies. 

On October 6, going for a load of meat. 
Paddy noticed a large, dark-colored animal 
slowly coming down the mountain side, 
about half a mile away. Even as we looked, 
it seemed nearly white as it turned at an 
angle and the sun glinted on that glossy 
coat. I knew it to be a silvertip, but any 
sensible bear should be denned up this 
late in the season. I focused the glasses 
on him and, sure enough, it was, and an 
old resident, too, from his size. Paddy, after 














taking a squint at him through the glasses, 
allowed he hadn't lost any grizzly that big, 
and said he was going on up for a load of 
caribou, but I looked the Springfield over 
carefully, and lit out in high gear, figuring 
that if I could cross the brush-covered 
creek bottom before the bear got down I'd 
have him in the open, and he'd be my 
meat. I soon found to my sorrow that this 
brush was a thick growth of stunted alders, 
so gnarled and twisted from the terrific 
winds that sweep this barren country that 
it was next to impossible to force a way 
through them. After spending an hour in 
making less than 150 yards, I emerged on 
the other side, much the worse for wear, 
and although I searched till dusk I never 
saw bruin again. 

On October 7 winter took this country 
by the throat with such a nonskid strangle 
hold that I knew there would be no more 
bear hunting for me that year. 

The trapping season opened November 
16, so I set a line of traps between our 
cabins, and in a month’s time had ten 
foxes—eight red ones, a fine cross, and a 
beautiful silver. The fur-bearing animals 
all left this part of the country by Christ- 
mas time, due, I think, to the many ter- 
rible storms that swept the country from 
about the middle of December till late April. 
It was so windy it was impossible to get 
out more than two or three days a week. 


T BEING necessary to leave out over- 

night a caribou that we had shot, until 
we could haul it in with the dogs next 
day, I fastened a No. 3 trap to a hind 
quarter, more to keep the foxes away 
than to catch one. When I came back 
next day for the meat, I found a wolver- 
ine had got in the trap and taken the 
whole works away with him. I tracked 
him till he reached a wind-swept ridge, 
and then lost the trail, and I never saw 
trap, meat, or wolverine again. Anchor- 
ing him fast to a quarter of meat was 
only doing him a favor anyway. 

It was necessary for us to try to hit 
Ruby in March, so we put in the whole 
month of February breaking trail, to get 
a tent put up 12 miles below our home 
cabin. Many times we would have gone 
only a little way when the wind would 
come howling across country, forcing us to 
turn back. 

Our trail was completely obliterated so 
many times that we packed willow wands 
to give us @n idea of the direction. One day 
when the wind, somehow, forgot to blow, 
we made the patch of timber where we in- 
tended to put up our tent. We were “all in” 
when we reached our cabin that night, as 24 
miles of trail breaking, with 6-foot snow- 
shoes, is a he-man’s job for one day. We 
had the trail in shape now so the dogs 
could haul the tent, stove, and outfit. We 
figured up that night that we each had 
snowshoed not less than 150 miles, to make 
12! And town, we figured, was between 
150 and 200 miles across country. The 
next day we started out with our outfit, 
and when about 4 miles from home we 
saw the country ahead all obliterated by 
flying snow. The wind was doing its 
stuff again. 

Paddy whirled around and headed for 
home on a dog trot in his snowshoes. He 
yelled over his shoulder that hell was going 
to boil over right in our laps, and to turn 
the dogs loose and follow him. 

I had seen a fresh wolverine track about 
half a mile back, and knew if he hit that 
abandoned outfit in the trail there wouldn't 
be anything left but wreckage when we 
returned, so I decided to take the outfit 
home or bust. I turned the sled around 
on a dime, and the way I poured the leather 
into those dogs was a caution. A few min- 
utes later a gust of wind hit us in the rear 
that all but lifted us off the trail. The 


trail was completely blotted out in five | 
minutes, and the air was so full of flying 
snow you couldn’t tell north from straight 
up. If I had had a poor lead dog that 
would become coniused, lose the trail, 
and lie down on me, I’d have been sunk, 
but that white Siwash dog proved his 
mettle by sticking to that trail like a 
leech. How he did it I don’t know, unless 
he smelled it. He knew as well as I that 
our lives depended on making that cabin, 
and the way he was plunging through | 
those deepening drifts and never losing 
the trail was a joy to see. 


DIDN’T catch Paddy until he was about 

500 yards from the cabin, so the way he 
was shoving the scenery underfoot wasn’t 
so slow either. 

My trail had been blowing shut as fast | 
as I made it, so I let go a couple of shots | 
to give Paddy the direction, and he stag- 
gered in by the time I had the fire going. 
We didn’t say much that night, but there 
was no need. 

Four days later we had the trail broken 
again and this time we made it through, but 
it was dark when we had the tent and stove 
up. It had taken all of February to do it, 
too. 

We flopped down on a caribou skin 
after supper, parka, fur cap, moccasins, 
and all, as it would be 30 below zero 
in the tent before morning, when the 
fire died out. 

We knew it would be impossible to make 
it to town with the dogs, at least while it 
was so windy, so Paddy decided to try it 
alone on snowshoes. He left the tent next 
morning with a week's grub on his back in 
42 degrees below zero. We knew that by 
traveling west he’d sometime strike the 
winter mail trail that runs from the Yukon 
down into the Kuskokwim. 

I kept relaying grub and dog feed from 
the home cabin, and followed Paddy’s trail 
every day that the weather would permit. 

It was now March, and the old saying 
that “When the days begin to lengthen, 
the cold begins to strengthen,” certainly 
proved true, as practically all of March 
was 30 to 65 degrees below zero, and with 
some of the dirtiest, most terrible blizzards 
thrown in for full measure that any human 
ever had the misfortune to gaze upon. Most 
of these were local to that part of the 
country. 

Twenty-five days later, I met Paddy on 
the trail coming back, and he certainly 
looked like the fag end of a mighty tough 
winter. I was glad to see him in any kind 
of shape, as I expected him to be found 
frozen to death on the trail. His nose and 
cheeks had been frozen so repeatedly com- 
ing over the high divides that he was peel- 
ing off like a toad. He had a three weeks’ 
growth of whiskers, and was unbelievably 
dirty from the smoke of siwash fires. The 
fourth day out of town he got the “flu,” 
but he kept mushing. To stop was to die, 
as he could carry only enough grub to see 
him through if he kept going. | 

He hit town on St. Patrick’s Day. There 
was a big potlatch on, and everyone was 
celebrating like nobody’s business. He 
started to fortify himself against snake 
bite on the return trip, but just two drinks 
of the concentrated hell’s broth he got hold 
of laid him low, and when he came to next 
morning he was in a strange cabin. He 
didn’t know how he’d got there, and a 
bunch of Siwash pups were licking his 
face. He just put on his pack and hit the 
trail, as he had enough of “town” to hold 
him awhile. Between the whisky and the 
“flu,” all the news he remembered was that 
the neighbor that lived alongside of me in 
town had frozen to death on the trail, and 
that some bird by the name of Hoover was 
the new President. 

‘Concluded in next issue) 
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9 * THE HUNTER’S FRIEND 


A Filson Hunting Coat is designed to serve your 
comfort and convenience. Chock full of roomy, well- 
placed pockets for shells, grub and game Made of 
waterproofed khaki, double throughout Not to be 
confused with other Hunting Coats—it’s made es- 
pecially for the pleasure of hunters. Chest meas- 


ure only. 

If your dealer is out of Filson Hunting Coats, 
write for free catalog “‘D.’’ It’s a real guide to 
outing comfort, 


Cc. C. FILSON 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“(MIGHT AS WELL HAVE THE BEST” 











Sleep in Comfort 


on the trail or in campb 





DowneRiente Comrorr 
SLEEPING BAG 


Meets Every Requirement 


Adaptable to Any Temperature: It has three 
layers of covering which can be pulled over one at a 
time as needed. 

Most Compact: It is packed into a smaller 
roll than any other sleeping bag of equal size and 
weight. 

Easy to Keep Clean: It has a detachable lining 
that can be taken out and washed. 

Lighter Weight: It weighs less than any other 
sleeping bag of equal size and warmth. 

Accommodates Two People: It can be used 
one robe under one robe over at temperatures down 
to freezing. 

This is the One All-Around Sleeping Bag 
Suitable for Use Anywhere, Any Time 
Spring—Summer—Fall—Winter. 

If your dealer does not have it write 
for complete description and prices— 
free circular 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
Room 1511—19 &S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water -Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. J 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 4%] 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. oa 





















Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Winchester Double-Barrel Model 21 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Winches- 
ter double-barrel Model 21 has 
reached me, together with a sample 

gun. I'll begin by giving the description 
furnished by the company, and follow with 
some comments of my own. This is the 
Winchester announcement : 

“Here is an American made double gun, 
bearing the Winchester proof mark, a gun 
the lover of fine arms will appreciate. 
This is the only double gun made in 
America of materials deve-oped, specified, 
and tested in the manufacturer’s own 
highly organized laboratories, and which, 
before being offered for sale, is required 
to endure tests as great and searching as 
are applied to Winchester repeating shot- 
guns. 

“The frame of the Winchester double 
gun is made not of the usual case-hard- 
ened material, but of Winchester proof 
steel, treated to have a tensile strength 
of over 90 tons per square inch, It will 
show no evidence of yielding at the breech 
after a lifetime of shooting with the heavi- 
est loads. 

“Locking Bolt System.—There is a wide- 
spread belief that when a double gun is 
fired the locking device is subject to a 
heavy strain. In a properly constructed 
gun this is not so. In proof of this we 
have fired heavy loads in this Winchester 
gun with the locking bolt removed, the 
barrels being held down by the hand alone. 
With a frame as strong and well de- 
signed-as is the Winchester frame, a sin- 
gle lecking bolt is amply sufficient. No 
top lock being necessary on the Winchester 
double gun, Winchester was able to leave 
off all rearward projections on the breech 
of the barrels which interfere with the 
easy loading of the barrels. 

“Locking bolt is a single, longitudinally 
sliding, wedge action bolt, housed immedi- 
ately below the breech face of the frame, 
and wedging into a cut in the rear face 
of the barrel lug, and which forces down 
the breech of the barrels firmly on the 
frame table under the stress of the ample, 
coiled bolt spring, but is so designed that 
it can neither stick nor allow the breech 
to open. 

“As ordinarily constructed, a bolt hav- 
ing an incline sufficiently steep to prevent 
sticking will jar loose under heavy loads, 
and if made with an incline so oblique as 
not to jar loose will stick. To overcome 
this, Winchester uses a stop screw, located 
in the locking cut of the barrel and easily 
accessible when the gun is opened, which 
limits the travel of the locking bolt, there- 
by preventing sticking, and which permits 
adjustment after 
long use to take up 
any trivial loose- 
ness due to wear. 

“Barrels —Each 

barrel with its half 
lug is a single, in- 
tegral mass, forged 
from one billet 


By Charles Askins 


of Winchester proof steel, treated to 
have a tensile strength of 115,000 pounds 
per square inch, bored and _ finished 
with the precision for which Winchester 
has always been famous. Scientific meth- 
ods, developed by Winchester experi- 
ence and_= skill, maintain an unusual 
uniformity of barrel wall thickness. The 
barrels are dovetailed together in a me- 
chanical interlock, which is far superior 
to brazing or any other union, for there 
is no distortion or destruction of the tem- 
per and strength of the barrel metal by 
the terrific heat of brazing. The two half 
lugs, thus united, form the locking lug of 
the barrel unit, permitting the locking bolt 
to act directly on the barrels themselves. 

“The hollow, matted top rib fits tightly 
over an upward projecting lug, integral 
with the barrels, thus greatly strengthen- 
ing the attachment of the top rib and per- 
mitting it to be one continuous piece from 
muzzle to breech. 

“Barrel Stop—In the forward part of 
the barrel lug is a floating barrel stop. 
This is the member that prevents the 
breech from opening too far. When the 
breech is opened, this floating stop tilts 
and rotates slightly as it reaches the stop 
shoulders of the frame, so that the sur- 
faces always meet evenly. Thus no ex- 
cessive wear can be thrown on any narrow 
surface or edge, nor can any bruising or 
battering due to violent opening take place. 

“Top Lever.—In the Winchester double 
gun there is a niche cut into the face of 
the standing breech to expose the upper 
end of the bolt catch when the barrels are 
removed, and a simple pressure will push 
the bolt catch down, allowing the top lever 
to swing back to central position. 

“Stock and fore end are made of se- 
lected black walnut. The stock, in addi- 
tion to the regular mode of fastening to 
the frame, has two unusually broad, deep, 
and thick tenons which support it rigidly 
and independently, thus preventing acci- 
dental splitting or loosening. 

“The fore end unit is attached to the 
barrels by the usual flexible retainer, 
whose compression, when in place, takes 
up any slight looseness due to wear, and 
in addition by a sturdy fore end catch 
which prevents accidental displacement. 

“The stock is equipped with a rubber 
butt plate, and the stock and fire end are 
handsomely checked. The stock measure- 


ments are—length from the front trigger, 
14 inches; drop at heel, 2%4 inches; at 
comb, 1,°; inches. 

The standard 12 guage gun has 30-inch 
choke, right modified, 


barrels, leit full 





The new Winchester double-barreled shotgun, Model 21 


and the gun weighs about 7% pounds. This 
description of gun will be furnished unless 
otherwise specified. Other combinations 
can be supplied, also barrel lengths of 26 
inches, 28 inches, and 32 inches. Inter- 
changeable barrels can be furnished. In 
all cases extra barrels must be fitted at 
the factory. Orders for guns lighter than 
standard can not be accepted, except that 
guns with 26 and 28-inch barrels will be 
about 2 and 4 ounces lighter, respectively, 
than the standard. 

“Handmade stock can be furnished to 
practically any dimensions the customer 
requires. The gun will be furnished in 12 
gauge only at present. Patent applications 
have been filed and are now pending to 
protect all the new inventions embodied in 
this gun.” 

Above you have read the announcement 
of the Winchester Company. It contains 
all the important facts regarding the 
Model 21. What follows is only my opin- 
ion, stated as briefly as may be. 

The Winchesters seem to have imported 
a high grade English gun, ordinarily hand- 
made, which they are building in this coun- 
try by machinery. I haven’t dismounted 
the arm, but from appearances it has the 
Anson and Deeley action or lock, com- 
monly used in England. It is a good 
action and has been in use a good fifty 
years anyhow. The L. C. Smith is a 
variation of this action, no improvement 
on the original. The greatest change from 
an English model of handmade arms is 
that this Winchester has a long frame, 
longer than that of any other American 
gun that I know, while the ordinary Eng- 
lish gun has a shorter frame*than ours. 
The short frame makes cocking easier be- 
cause the leverage is greater; neverthe- 
less, this Winchester cocks very easily. 
The weight of the barrels when released 
will cock one hammer, which indicates 
that there is no great friction. The long 
frame adds to strength. 

The general appearance of this arm is 
racy. The frame has been made with a 
certain stream-line effect forward and with 
the slender barrels, or for other reason, 
the arm appears longer than it is. When 
putting the weapon together, I thought at 
a glance that they had sent me 32-inch 
barrels, and I stood the piece alongside 
another gun with 30-inch barrels to be 
certain about it. Churchill has long main- 
tained that his 25-inch barreled gun looked 
as long as an ordinary 12 with 28-inch 
barrels; I thought that a humbug until I 
saw this gun. 

The Model 21 has box locks, with the 
wood so cut as to 
give the piece the 
appearance of side 
plates, which can 
be noted in the cut. 
In this it resembles 


the Ithaca. For 
some reason. the 
frame looks flat, 

















“Otiyohok Hardly Ever Missed—” 


HEN Mr. Otto Wm. Geist of the 

Bunnell-Geist Bering Sea Expedi- 
tion set out for three years on St. Law- 
rence Island in quest of museum speci- 
mens of Alaskan game he took with 
him Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


This adds another name to the long list 
of important scientific and big game ex- 
peditions which have chosen Lubaloy 
cartridges. In work of this nature the 
success of the entire trip may hinge upon 
the performance of a single cartridge. 
The necessity for ammunition of the 
highest quality and dependability is 
apparent, 


Let Mr. Geist tell about his success with 
















WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 819: Hunter Ave.. East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Western: “While using your new (Lub- 
aloy Boat-tail) ammunition the outcome 
of the hunting of specimens was very 
successful. ... We had never any trouble 
in getting our game after a well-placed 
shot. . . . Seals were hit from most any 
distance and Otiyohok,* being such an 
excellent shot, hardly ever missed a seal 
even from far away... . At the time I 
left I divided all my WesteERN cartridges 
between the only two men on the island 
who possessed rifles of this caliber. 


“Among the many natural history speci- 
mens I collected for the Alaska College 
Museum were the bearded seal, or ooga- 
rook, harbor seal, the leopard seal and 
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several specimens of the beautiful, 
though practically extinct, ribbon seal. 
... Two Arctic foxes were taken with 
one shot each at quite a distance. A 
third was shot froma very long distance, 
at least 1,000 feet, with only two shots 
while the animal was in motion. 


“I was very much pleased all the way 
through with your Western ammuni- 
tion. Should I go out again on another 
expedition, I would not hesitate in tak- 
ing with me WesTERN ammunition, such 
as has proved its value during my stay 
on St. Lawrence Island. Nor would I 
hesitate in advising prospective collec- 
tors or explorers to take with them in 
the field your new ammunition.” 


Lubaloy Cartridges Assure 
Extra Protection for Your Rifle 


They prevent metal fouling as well as rust, pitting and 
corrosion. They lengthen the life of your gun... . Lubaloy 
is a special bullet-jacket metal—a patented copper lubricat- 
ing alloy. As tough as steel without being brittle. ... And 
of course all Lubaloy high-power, small-bore and pistol care 
tridges are non-fouling. CLEAN ammunition. Write us 
for interesting, free, descriptive booklets. 

%* Otiyohok, Mr. Geist’s hunter, and his wife, Ogamangeu. Mr. Geist 


describes Otiyohok as the foremost whale, walrus and seal hunter and 
probably the test arctic fox trapper on St. Lawrence Island, 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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but really is not so flat as the Fox. 
The total depth from the top of the bar- 
rels to the bottom of the frame is less, 
however, because the barrels are thinner. 

This gun balances well with 30-inch 
barrels, but I think will balance equally 
well or better with 28-inch barrels, and at 
the same time the shorter tubes will make 
the gun look long enough, without that 
sawed-off appearance that some of our guns 
have when the barrels are short. This Win- 
chester is really adapted to lightweights, 
and if I wanted an upland or quail gun, 
12 gauge, in a weight of no more than 7 
pounds, I’d give this arm serious consid- 
eration with 26-inch barrels. It ought to 
handle like a flash for its weight. In a 
duck gun—well, that’s a horse of another 
color, where these heavy, progressive loads 
are to be used. The Winchester Company 
says the arm will withstand any load built 
for a 12 bore gun, which I do not doubt 
at all. There is a great tendency through- 
out the world to improve the quality of 
steel placed in firearms, and the manufac- 
turing facilities of the Winchesters would 
permit them to use the finest quality of 
steel made anywhere. The question is 
merely that of weight to take up recoil. 


HE stock will fit the average man who 
is accustomed to shooting standard pump 


guns. The butt plate is 5 inches long by 
154 in width, a good width and depth. 


The pistol grip has the long curve that 
we know as a half-pistol grip, a better 
grip for a shotgun than the short, ab- 
ruptly curved grip preferred by riflemen, 
since it permits the hand to be shifted 
more readily from trigger to trigger. Fact 
is, this description of grip is approximately 
and in effect a straight grip, and the man 
accustomed to it will not notice the change 
when he goes to a straight grip. Grip on 
this gun is about the right shape and 
thickness for an average hand. 

The fitting of wood to steel and _ steel 
to steel is decidedly good, remarkably so 
for a machine-made gun. There isn’t a 
line of engraving on this gun, so that if 
there were any bad lines where steel meets 
wood these would be obvious—they are not 
there. While there is no engraving on 
this gun, not a line, the bluing of the frame 
is so good as to be ornamental of itself. 

The triggers pull at the right weight, 
about 4 pounds, and the pull is good— 
not better than plenty of other American 
guns, but good. The locks are well tuned, 
dropping into the sear notches together. 
All things considered, anybody who can 
shoot a shotgun can shoot this one. I'd 
prefer a straight gripped stock myself, 
longer and with less drop at butt and 
comb, but the next man wouldn’t have my 
gun, so there you are. The pitch is about 
the same as the drop at butt, which is 
normal—don’t like that much pitch my- 
self, but then I need the straight stock 
which goes with very little pitch. The 
stock has some modern wood finish which 
serves well to bring out both grain and 
figure, and the figure of that stock is not 
bad either, for a standard gun. 


HE barrels, they tell us, are not brazed 
together, but each barrel carries its sec- 
tion of the lug, as an integral part of the 
barrel, and these sections are welded to- 
gether. Outside of this welding the tubes 
are held together by soldering. The heat 
of brazing takes the temper out of the 
barrels, it is said, and this method of dou- 
ble barrel fastening leaves the tubes in 
much better shape to stand continuous 
heavy loads—proof charges. That sounds 
reasonable to me. It may be the secret 
of why unusually light barrels can be 
mounted. 
If anybody has a hankering for a light 
English “game gun,” he can come close to 
getting it in this Winchester. Put 26-inch 
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barrels on it, have a gunsmith hollow out 
the stock, and I take it we could have a 
614-pound gun, all the same as one made 
in england costing upwards of £50. 


One feature of this gun is worthy a 
word. The engine-turned rib is slightly 


depressed in the center. It is a straight 
rib, understand, but the center is slightly 
lower than the edges. I do not know but 
what that is right. All these years we 
have been asking for a perfectly flat rib 
to aim over, but it seems to me that the 
eye will come closer to taking the center 
of a depressed rib. The principle is the 
same as that of a rifle sight; 1f the rear 
sight is depressed in the center, rounded 
and depressed, the eye will take the de- 
pression instinctively, even without a 
notch in the sight, but if it is straight 
bar, the eye will take one section of that 
bar as readily as another, and may result 
in cross-firing. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
gun is that it has no extended rib. What 
do you know about that? For fifty years 
the English have been building their fine 
guns without extended rib, claiming that 
this “upper extension,” as they call it, was 
in the way and entirely unnecessary to 
strength or wearing qualities. I seem to 
remember a time when the Parkers re- 
fused to place an extended rib on their 
gun, maintaining that it was not needed. 


Fred Kimble’s Patterns and 
Shot Deformation 


DITOR Outcoor Life:—What were 

Kred Kimble’s patterns at various 
ranges? Did his .919 caliber 6 gauge with 
No. 3 shot deform the pellets more than 
a well-bored breech loader? What was his 
pattern at 70 yards with load of 170 pellets 
of small 3s, at which range ducks fell thick 
and fast to his famous muzzle loader? 

That big bore “Long Tom” always gave 
100 per cent in 30-inch and_ occasionally 
100 per cent in 24-inch; and as no gun so 
far has been able to do this, we assume 
that absence of chamber cone, slow powder, 
small shot load, and moderate choke were 
responsible, and that those patterns can not 
be duplicated by a well-bored breech loader, 
even with special loading. 

The only thing that bothered me and 
forced me to doubt that muzzle loader’s 
ability to deform shot less than a good 
breech loader was this: With special load- 
ing and progressive powder, both the 12 
and 20 gauge pumps gave me per cent in 
foot square at 40 yards that Kimble could 
not hope to get. My highest was 64 per 
cent and Kimble’s highest was 50 per cent. 

So far I have not used No. 3 shot and 
could not quite get 100 per cent at 40 
yards. But recently I got some small 3s 
such as Kimble used (he used drop shot, I 
think), and tried again to get 100 per cent 
at 40 yards. 

Super X 20 was reloaded special with 1 
ounce or exactly 119 pellets, diameter, ex- 
act, .136, in each and every of five loads 
made up. This was the result: 


At 40 yards: 


30-in. 24-in. =18-in. = -12-1n. 

circle circle circle circle Ft. sq. 
fo Sa 119 10 90 63 71 
Per cent....... 100 92.5 75.6 53 59.6 

In 30-inch circle: 
50 60 70 75 

yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. 
(RENE. 6. cos ccakee 102 80 67 62 
Per cent..........100 85.8 67.3 56.3 52.1 


Now this special stuff is given with a 
desire to reconstruct Kimble’s.run of pat- 
terns and to show rate of drop-off as re- 
sult of shot mutilation. I give the 20 gauge 


run and probable Kimble’s 6 gauge run. 
His best was 100 per cent in 24-inch circle 
and 50 per cent in foot square; but his 
average was 100 per cent in 36-inch and 
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46.8 (say 47.1) per cent in foot square ac- 
cording to 1,875 trials of 2s and 3s. 


30 24 50 60 Ft. 70 75 


in. in. yds. yds. sq. yds. yds, 
20 gauge, count......119 110 102 80 71 67 62 
6 gauge, best count... 170 151 103 85 78 69 
20 gauge, per cent....100. 92.5 85.8 67.3 59.6 56.3 52.1 
6 gauge, per cent, best 100. 88.9 60.6 50. 45.8 40.6 
6 gauge, average 
ssc ecetevenas 170 152 136 95 80 7 65 
Pe OEDE cscs caeeeus 100. 89.5 80. 55.9 47.1 42.9 38.2 
The 24-inch at 40 yards is the 30-inch 


pattern at°45.7 yards; and a foot square 
at 40 will give same count as 30-inch pat- 
tern at about 6623 yards. MHaving the 
20 gauge run with special loadings put 
up correctly for uniformity of conditions, 
that run can be considered correct and serve 
as measure with which to reconstruct Kim- 
ble’s patterns from the two data available, 
24-inch and foot square, and 30-inch and 
foot square. 

There is chance for error, of course, in 
reconstructing pattern from only two data 
available; but that error is surely small, 
having a well-regulated measure in the 20 
gauge to go by. Graphics and logarithms 
have to be used. I have runs in 20 and 12, 
and they respond to such treatment by 
graphs and logarithms for agreement. 


HOSE special 3s were very little de- 

formed if at all—precaution was taken 
for that. Then why did not the 6 gauge give 
64.7 per cent in foot square when giving 
100 per cent in 24-inch circle; and why did 
it not make about 60 per cent in foot square 
when the run was 100 per cent in 30-inch 
circle? 

Had the chamber in the 6 gauge been, 
say, .91, and bore .919, choke .886, and 
chilled shot used, the gun would surely 
have given higher count, not only in the 
foot square, but in the 30-inch patterns, 
from 50 yards on. Barrel-worn shot seems 
to have been the trouble with that 6 gauge. 

Another thing pointing to shot deforma- 
tion is Kimble’s statement that 5s or 4s 
would not penetrate 1%4-inch pine at 70 
yards; and that 3s did give that penetra- 
tion; hence he used 3s for that reason. 
There are plenty of breech loaders that 
will give this penetration with 5s or 4s at 
70 yards. 

Many of us have had “chamber conetis” 
on our brain and that served to explain all 
shortcomings of our breech loaders. When 
case of proper thickness is used, with 
enough of good wads set straight, 14-inch 
short case and regular cone will give good 
results. And arranging case wall to force 
shot column into smaller diameter than 
bore of barrel, I have been able to make 
shot bridge or span 25 inches of barrel 
without touching its sides. O. A. Wagner, 
Ensign, Kans., has done the same with 
progressive powder. There are 20 gauge 
loads with but %-inch wads over powder; 
cases may be of various paper thickness. 
How can you expect % inch or more of 
cone to keep out gas from shot, or shot 
from striking the cone, if walls of case are 
too thin? Wads or case are to blame, not 
the cone. 

It seems that Fred Kimble got his ducks 
with seventy-three pellets in 30-inch spread 
at 70 yards; that for large ducks his density 
spread was about 37 inches, containing 
ninety-five pellets, which is at the rate of 
sixty-two pellets in 30 inches. For medium 
birds, his spread was but 30 inches; and 
well under 30 inches for small birds. We 
moderns often need 60-inch spread of suf- 
ficient density at 60 yards; and to accom- 
plish this we call for, say, 2 ounces of large 
shot and a 9 gauge bootlegged in under 
the respectable name of Super 10. Fred 
Kimble was considerably more humane 
with webfeet than we modern “conserva- 
tionists.” P. A. Brick. 

Mo. 

















ShotéunQueries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 


plainly. 
Short Barrel Should Not Prevent Gun from 
Patterning Well 
Editor: —I have a 1912 Model 20 gauge Win- 
chester shotgun. I bought it in 1912 but it is 


very good condition. However, it handles 
the short shells. The Winchester people have 
offered to fit chamber and mechanism to handle 
the 234-inch shell. I wish to use the larger | 


shell because it will be better for ducks. 
The barrel is only 25 inches long. The ques- 
tion is, will the shortness of the barrel have a 
tendency to change the pattern any, if at all, 
from the one made by the 2%-inch sheil, using the 
same size shot? Is the 25-inch barrel too short 
for the load in the 234-inch shell? I like the 
gun a lot, and would not care to use a longer 
barrel unless it were necessary. But I do 
eed the heavier load to get the ducks. Your 
opinion will be appreciated.—Elon P. Close, Calif. 


Answer:—I’d have the gun rechambered for 
the 234-inch case, and wouldn’t change the 
barrel length. You are used to that length of | 
barrel, and after all there will be little difference 
in the shooting with 25-inch and 30-inch for that 
matter. The factories have decided that 26 inches 

the 20 bore will afford all the velocity that 
is to be had from a 20, and your gun is so close 
to that that the difference will not be noticeable. 
The longer barrels are usually preferred for duck 
shooting because of the longer sighting radius. 
Shooters think they can hold closer and swing 
more steadily when the harrel is long, and gen- 
erally this is true. In your case it might not 
be, because you have always shot just that 25- 
inch barrel. The short barrel should not prevent 
the gun from patterning well with the longer 
case and heavier shot charge. Just in order to 
make sure about this, have the Winchester Com- 
pany fire a few rounds through the barrel after it 
is rechambered, sending you the patterns.—C. A. 


The Pump, an Effective Gun 

Editor:—I am about to buy a new 12 gauge 
shotgun with which to hunt pheasants and rabbits 
his fall. 

Would you get a pump or double gun? 

If pump, how should it be bored? 

If double, how should it be bored? 

To settle an argument, which do you think 
is the more effective under the same conditions, 
same loads, both in the hands of a first class 
hot—a pump gun or a double-barreled 12 gauge? 

Russell McKnight, Ohio. 


Answer:—If you are accustomed to pump guns 
so that you can shoot two shots from one just 
ibout as quickly as you can two shots from a 
double gun, then get the pump. If a beginner in 
shotgun shooting, if you haven’t shot a pump, 

will learn to handle the double gun much 
quicker, 

If a pump for general shooting, not ducks, 

the gun bored 55 per cent; that is a little 
opener than modified choke. If you have to 
shoot many ducks, then modified choke. The 
double gun should be bored one barrel improved 
cylinder and the other modified choke. 
The pump gun is the greater game killer, if 
in the hands of a man accustomed to it, on most 
game. Pheasants and ducks would afford a 
larger bag with the pump; quail, or snipe, just 
as good with the double. For all-round shooting, 
neluding duck shooting, it is hard to get a better 
or more effective gun than the pump.—C. A. 


Length of Barrel Needed Depends on Game 
to be Shot 

Editor:—I expect to get a 12 gauge Browning 
automatic shotgun sometime soon. However, I’m 
quite undecided as to length of barrel. As you 
‘now, it can be had in 28, 30, or 32-inch length. 
What would be your choice as to length? 
Would the 28-inch length be satisfactory in a 
full choke, or would you recommend the 30-inch? 
Jos. S. Clinger, Ohio. 


Answer:—If the gun is to be used on ducks, 
eet the arm with 30-inch barrel. I do not myself 
like duck guns with barrels shorter than 30 
nches. However, if the gun is to be used on 
quail, rabbits, pheasants, then the short barrel | 
will be a little handier—C. A. 
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Rubber all the way to the 


Double-soled for double 
service. 15” or 12” heights 
—also Junior models for 
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LUMBERMEN’S 
OVER 





The Lumberman’s favor- 
ite for biting weather. 
Tops of leather and feet 


You can’t get far without adequate foot protec- 
tion ... and you can’t have any fun when your 
feet are cold, uncomfortable or wet. Firestone 
has designed in Sportpacs the right kind of 
footwear for this job . . . tough, long-wearing, 
water-tight, warm... rubber all the way up... 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
SPORTING BOOT 


reinforced at the points of strain . . . double 
thick-soled—for any kind of “going”—and warm- 


offers complete protec- 
tion without weight— 
plus the sure footing 


ly lined for snug comfort. 
Light-Weight Sporting Boots for duck and 
shore bird hunters. Both types of boots are made 


Special device pre- 
vents wrinkling 


of the best quality black or grass-colored rubber. 

In bitterly cold weather, warm comfort is 
offered by the Lumbermen’s Overs. Built on 
Nature and Footform Lasts... in either, 
plenty of room for extra socks. Get these indis- 
pensables at the nearest Firestone Retail Shoe 
store or Sporting Goods store. 


A descriptive folder on request 
FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago: 501 So. Franklin St. 


Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Sts. Cleveland: 1276-1280 W. 6th St. 
Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 


ton 


New York: 107 Duane St. 


Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 


Fir 
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The Friendly Little .25 Caliber Rifles 


By Townsend Whelen 


Part I. 


I1IRTY-EIGHT years ago, fate 

changed my hunting grounds from 

the deer forests of the North to the 
more settled slopes of the Alleghanies, 
where in those days, before the tanneries 
ruined the woods, there were enough 
squirrels, rabbits, ’coons, woodchucks, and 
even turkeys to provide fine sport for a 
young man badly stricken with a love for 
the rifle and the open places. At that 
time, Ruben Harwood was writing most 
entertainingly of sport with the .25 cali- 
ber rifle, and of his troubles and successes 
in making it shoot straight. And so it 
happened that the first rifle [I bought 
with money that I had earned was a .25- 
20 rifle, a black powder weapon, of course, 
as that was in the days before smokeless 
powder. I think I owned about six rifles 
of this caliber, all told, going through 
many makes, weights, and other details 
before I had built what I most honestly 
was the friendliest little rifle I have 
owned. It was a .25-20 Winchester 
shot rifle, rechambered for the 
Stevens cartridge. It weighed 8 
pounds and was equipped with a Sidel 
snapshot telescope sight. It used black 
and semismokeless powder, of course, and 
the best accuracy was obtained with an 
86-grain bullet cast from a mold made 
by Harry Pope. 

I think I can honestly say that I had 
more sport with this little rifle than with 
any weapon that I have ever owned. 
Scarcely a week went by the whole year 
round that I was not out in the hills with 
it. Unlike the big game rifle, the season 
never closed on its activities. In 1902, 
fate again changed my hunting grounds 
from the Alleghanies of West Virginia 
to the Santa Lucia Mountains of Cali- 
fornia, and my little friend went along. 
Here, it was just in its element, as the 
big ground squirrels were a plague to 
the ranchers. Many a Sunday, the little 
rifle accounted for over a hundred squir- 
rels, 

Two red-letter days with the little rifle 
come into my memory. One afternoon, 
I was lying hidden in a bunch of sage- 


say 

ever 

single 
5-2] 


brush in a pasture waiting for some 
ground squirrels to appear from their 
holes, when noiselessly a big coyote 


drifted on to the scene and gave me a 
splendid standing shot in the open. I 
will never forget how he looked through 
the telescope, or how quickly he col- 
lapsed from the little bullet through his 
heart. 

NOTHER evening at sunset, I was 
i traveling down a= ridge that led 
straight to the Pacific 5 miles away, and 
the setting sun cast a crimson glow, of 
which I have never seen the equal. I have 
always thought that the mile walk along 
that ridge was the most beautiful sight I 
have ever seen in my life. It came to an 
end when a bobcat jumped up almost at 
my feet and started down the side of 
the ridge in long leaps. Almost instinc- 
tively, I sat down, caught it in the field 
of view of the scope, and the bullet 
stopped it in mid-air. 

It has always seemed to me that these 
little .25 caliber rifles are the most useful 
rifles that are made for the average Amer- 


History 


few of 
us who ever get a chance to hunt large 


ican. ‘There are comparatively 
if we do, it is only for a few 
weeks a year. A little friendly .25 cali- 
ber rifle can be used by all of us in the 
little open places near our homes every 
week in the year, and without making 
much of an impression on our pocket- 
books. These rifles are not suitable for 
big game, but they are ideal for squir- 
rels, rabbits, crows, hawks, turkeys, wood- 
chucks, coyotes, bobcats, and for all small 
rifle game and varmints, on some of 
which there is open season the year 
around. A short time ago, Allyn H. Ted- 
mon wrote an article on these rifles. 
telling of the splendid sport that he and 
his little sons had been having in Colo- 
rado with them for a number of years. 
It struck a tremendously responsive chord 


game, and, 


among the readers of OvrTpoor Litre, 
and we have had a great many letters 
asking for more information. Therefore, 


I undertook to make a complete study of 





The only photograph remaining of the 

writer taken thirty years ago when 

hunting with his .25 caliber rifle in the 
Alleghany Mountains 


these rifles in order to place all the in- 
formation before our readers in an abso- 
lutely reliable form. 

The shooting which I have described 
above as having been done when I was 
young was before the days of smokeless 
powder. All factory cartridges were then 
loaded with black powder. and neither 
then nor at the present time can good 
accuracy be obtained in .25 caliber with 
black powder factory ammunition—the 
bullets just scatter all over the lot In 
the old days, we used King’s semismoke- 
less powder, and loaded our own am- 
munition, using lubricated lead bullets 
weighing from 86 to 71 grains. For 
squirrels and grouse, we used sharp 
pointed bullets, and, for other game, flat 
pointed bullets, cast usually from Ideal 
molds. To get good accuracy in a given 
rifle, we had to experiment a great deal 
with temper of bullets and charges of 
powder. Most barrels seemed to be very 





sensitive to such details in the ammuni- 
tion, and things had to be exactly right 
to get the best results. When they were 


right, these little rifles in .25-20, .25-21, 
and .25-25 calibers would average about 


gees groups at 50 yards, and 3-inch 


groups at 100 yards. 


HIS accuracy was obtained with tele- 

scope sights. I had better explain at 
the start that with any rifle the finest ac- 
curacy under all conditions can be ob 
tained only with telescope sights. These 
sights give the same accuracy when used 
at game as they do when used at a tar- 
get. The aim is perfectly distinct and 
with practically no error. The error of 
iron target sights, that is, an aperture 
rear sight with cup disc, and a dead 
black front sight, when used on the con 
ventional bull's- -eye target, is so small 


that the groups obtained with them on 
targets are practically equal to the 
groups obtained with telescope sights. 


3ut these target sights are usually worth 
less for game shooting. They do not 
show up distinctly, and it is almost im 
possible to catch aim quickly with them. 

The only satisfactory iron sights for 
game shooting are a rear aperture or peep 
sight of the Lyman type with large aper 
ture and small disc, or a flat top open 


sight with U-shaped notch. The front 
sight should be an ivory or gold bead, 
with bead ;; or 3% inch in diameter, 


the surface of the bead towards the eye 
to be perfectly perpendicular. The Ly- 
man type aperture is very much the best. 
With the open rear sight or with a bead 
front sight having a rounded surface to- 
wards the eye, sunlight shining on them 
from various angles will affect the align- 
ment enough to make one miss a squir- 
rel completely at 50 yards or a coyote 
at 100 yards. 

The small errors of aim that even those 
with keen eyesight make with the very 
best iron hunting sights are such that 
the accuracy of the rifle and ammuni- 
tion is considerably less than when tele- 
scope sights are used. If a fine shot can 
get 3-inch groups at 100 yards, using a 
telescope sight, with the same rifle and 
ammunition, his groups will be about 4% 
to 5 inches when he uses the best iron 
hunting sights. 

This difference in accuracy is of very 
considerable moment when shooting at 
small game with these little rifles. Not 
only is the game small, but it is often in- 
distinctly seen through iron sights. With 
telescope sights, it is seen plainly, the 
cross hairs are accurately placed on a 
particular spot on the game, and one can 
hit reliably at just. on double the range 
that he can with iron sights. 

All of the accuracy that I speak of 
hereafter was when shooting with tele- 
scope sights, and my readers should not 
delude themselves with the thought that 
they can get such accuracy with iron 
hunting sights. The error of aim with 
iron hunting sights amounts at the best 
to at least 34 inch at 50 yards, and 1% 
inches at 100 yards, and these figures 
must be added to my accuracy figures in 
case you can not afford a telescope sight 
for your rifle. 


HE first .25-20 cartridge was the .25- 

50 Single Shot, adapted only to single 
shot rifles. It had a slightly bottle neck 
case and was loaded with 20 grains of 
black powder and an 86-grain inside lu- 
bricated lead bullet. Along about 1898, 
Stevens brought out two new cartridges 
with straight cases, known as the .25-25 
and .25-21, and these had quite a vogue for 
a time, but are now obsolete and can no 
longer be obtained. Rifles are no longer 
made for the .2°-20 Single Shot cartridge, 















although the cartridge itself can still be 
btained, but it has never been modern- 
ized in its factory loadings. The only 
mall and inexpensive .25 caliber car- 
tridges in general use today are the .25 
Stevens Rim Fire cartridges adapted to 
certain Stevens, Remington, and Marlin 
rifles, and the .25-20 W. C. F. cartridge 
dapted to Winchester Models 92 and 
53. lever action, Marlin Model 27 and 
Remington Model 25, slide action, and 
Savage Model 23B, bolt action, rifles. 
Upon its adoption, the .25-20 W. C. F. 
cartridge did not immediately become 
popular, chiefly because it showed no 
semblance of accuracy with black pow- 
der, with which only it was loaded at 
first. Groups ran about 2% to 4 inches 
at 50 yards. Fair accuracy could once 
in a while be obtained with freshly loaded 
ammunition in damp weather. Usually, 
the powder caked badly in the bore. 
Sometime about 1907, the cartridge com- 
panies began loading this ammunition 
with smokeless powder and 86-grain soft 
point jacketed bullets. Upon my return 
from a tour of duty in the Philippine 
Islands in 1909, I obtained a .25-20 Win- 
chester Model 92 rifle and proceeded to 
renew my acquaintance with the little 
weapon. I obtained 150 rounds of every 
make and kind of ammunition that I 
could find on the market, and tested these 
makes for accuracy at 50 yards from a 
steady muzzle and elbow rest. As at 
that time I was regularly shooting on 
the Army Infantry Rifle Team, it will 
he appreciated that I was in good shape 
for steady holding. I at once found out 
that with several makes and kinds of 
the new ammunition, the accuracy was 
very much better than we had ever been 
able to obtain with black or semismoke- 
less powder and lead bullets. Ten groups 
of ten shots each were fired at 50 yards, 
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285,000 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
fired through one barrel 


and it’s still accurate 


285,000 Kleanbore cartridges were fired through 
a Model 24 Remington .22 caliber rifle before 
these groups were made at 75 feet. This exhaus- 
tive test, covering regular firing over a period of 
almost three years, was made to determine the ac- 
curacy life of a rifle barrel when Kleanbore car- 
tridges with greased lead bullets are used. At this 
stage of the test, the barrel, which has never been 
cleaned, is still in splendid condition, there being 
practically no wear and a total absence of leading, 
pitting or fouling. This remarkable test will be 
continued and the results announced 


Proof: The 10-shot groups illustrated were made at 
the Remington Ballistic Laboratory with Klean- 
bore cartridges and greased lead bullets, in a reg: 


| ular stock Model 24 Remington Autoloading Rifle 


ind the following table gives the average | 


size of the groups. 


Ammunition Size of 
(All bullets weighed Group Remarks 
86 grains.) Inches 
Winchester, black powder, u 
lead bullet............. 2.20 Bad caking 


Winchester, low pressure 
smokeless, soft point bullet..1.57 Very accurate; 
one group 
measured .8 inch, 

Vinchester, high velocity 

smokeless, soft point bullet..2.35 
Remington, black powder, : 
i Eee 4.20 Bad caking 
Remington, low pressure 

smokeless, soft point bullet..1.90 Very accurate 
Remington, high velocity 

smokeless, soft point bullet..2.20 
Peters, semismokeless, lead 
ci) | See iy eh ae a ae 3.55 No caking 
| WAS delighted with the way this little 

rifle shot, and I used it on my vacation 
in Maine with the finest results. It was 
one of the nicest shooting little rifles 
that I have ever owned. I fired about 
200 rounds of the low pressure smokeless 
ammunition through it on my vacation, 
in addition to the accuracy testing rep- 
resented by the above table. The bore 
of the rifle became very badly pitted, 
the pitting starting to be apparent after 
about 500 rounds of smokeless ammuni- 
tion had been fired, and after 700 rounds 
the bore was so bad that the accuracy 
1ad begun to fall off considerably, so I 
disposed of the rifle. The barrel of this 
rifle had always been cleaned perfectly, 
never later than the evening of the day 
on which it was fired. It was first 
swabbed with Winchester Crystal Cleans- 


dry, and finally oiled. 







that I had been obtaining and the subse- 
quent ruining of the bore, and they re- 
plied that the accuracy was almost ex- 
actly that which they obtained in test- 


cr (an ammonia preparation), then wiped | 


I wrote to the Winchester Repeating | 
\rms Company relative to the accuracy | 


after 285,000 of these cartridges had been fired in 
that rifle. Such accuracy after such a test would 
have been an impossible dream until Kleanbore 
cartridges eliminated rust, corrosion, pitting and 
—s in the barrel. It would still be an impos- 
sible dream without greased lead bullets. 


That’s why more Kleanbore .22’s are sold than 
all other makes combined. 


Capt. Edward C. Crossman, noted firearms and 
ballistic authority, has written a special story 
about this remarkable test. We will gladly send 


you a copy of it. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


KL 


© 1930 R. A. Co. 
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ing these .25-20 rifles, but that they pre- 
ferred that I consult the powder com- 
panies relative to the pitting of the bore. 
The powder companies assured me that 
there was nothing in the residue of the 
powder which could possibly cause the 
pitting of the bore which I described. 
The only thing that I could think of 
which caused this barrel to go bad was 
the shooting of smokeless powder and 
jacketed bullets through a plain steel 
barrel. So I had the Winchester Com- 
pany make for me one of their single 
shot rifles with nickel steel barrel cham- 
bered for the .25-20 Single Shot cartridge, 
and I started experimenting with this, 
loading my own ammunition with smoke- 
less powder and jacketed bullets. The 


best results I obtained were with the &7- 
grain .250-3000 Savage bullet and the 
case full to the base of the bullet with 


du Pont No. 80 powder. It gave 1-inch 
groups at 50 yards and 2-inch groups at 
100 yards very steadily. The improve- 
ment in accuracy as compared with the 
Model 92 rifle was probably due to the 


heavy No. 3 barrel on this single shot. 
Other things being equal, the heavier a 
barrel is, the more accurate will it be, 
always. But this nickel steel barrel com- 


pletely lost its accuracy by the time 900 
rounds had been fired through it, the 
entire bore being very badly pitted, and 
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immediately after ceasing the firing each 
day. 

We now know the cause of this pitting. 
It occurs in all .22 W. C. F., .25-20, and 
32-20 rifles when the old style potassium 
chlorate primers are used with smoke- 
less powder. With these small cartridges, 
the proportion of the primer fouling to 
the powder fouling 1s very much greater 
than with larger cartridges. The potas- 
sium chlorate in the primer both erodes 
and corrodes the surface of the bore 
from shot to shot as it is fired. The 
damage is done as the shot is fired, and 
no amount of cleaning will do any good. 
This is now well known to all cartridge 
companies, and to all well-informed rifle- 
men. 

We found no remedy for this pitting 
until the new, noncorrosive primers were 
developed about four years ago, these 
primers not containing potassium chlor- 


ate. These primers proved to be a com- 
plete solution of our difficulties. All 
25-20 smokeless ammunition is now 


loaded with them, and, with any care at 
all, even the plain steel barrels now have 
an accuracy life of at least 2,000 rounds. 

In my next article, I propose to give 
my readers full information about the 
modern small .25 caliber rifles, just ex- 
actly what they will do, and the best 
ones to choose for all purposes and pock- 
etbooks 


Our Pigmy Round 
By R. A. Ramage 


this despite the most perfect cleaning 
OW for the long months of closed 
i seasons on game. Nothing to do 


with shooting time but chase after 
varmints and shoot holes in targets with 
the big rifle, or hunt rodents and shoot 
holes in targets with the little rifle. 

But the big rifle is a hungry brute, and 
goes through a pile of costly loaded 
brass cases like a goose through a cab- 
bage patch. Also, the weather does not 
always play fair with John Rifleman. 
And sizable varmints do not loaf, pro- 
miscuous-like, on the outskirts of the 
village or in our back yards. 

The little rifle is the main 
during the long months of closed 
seasons. 

Now that the big noise about the in- 
adequacy of our .22 Long Rifle cartridge 
has quieted down, and the several rifle 
and ammunition companies have pro- 
ceeded to pursue their several more or 
less serene ways without producing the 
much-howled-for super .22, let's slip the 
gang an earful about our pigmy round, 
the boys’ stand-by of thirty years ago, the 
BB cap. 

It does not seem possible, 
true, that there are many small bore 
rifle shooters today who never have seen 
a handful of these greaseless, intriguing 
little compositions of copper and lead 
with their hidden propellant. 

The ballistic tables were wont to list 
them as good for 15 yards, but we didn’t 
believe it. In fact we proved that the 
men who put out such information didn’t 
know their stuff. As evidence we pro- 
duced the sparrow knocked off the sixth 
post of the fence that separated the two 


stand-by 
game 


but it is 


cemeteries which were just across the 
street from “Rady Boy’s” front porch. 
“Rady Boy” did the shooting, and 


“Goose” Landmesser and I saw him do it. 

Then there was the flicker that “Flan” 
Cook knocked out of the top of the big 
gumberry tree up in the swamp by Pigeon 
Hill. “Yucky” Cook, “Grassy” Moss, and 
I saw it done; and “Flan” was 30 steps 
from the foot of that tree. 


And so it went. We had plenty of 
proot equally as good. But, strange to 
say, we never thought of praising the 
litle BB cap. The fine guns we had got 
all the credit not absorbed by the sharp- 
shooter—and that wasn’t much. 

Maximum range? We never found out. 
We had no lake handy, and no Daytona 
Beach. But we used to stand on “Bud's” 
back porch, aim at the roof of Bill Ren- 
fer’s barn, yank the triggers, then hold 
our breaths singly and collectively, and 
listen for the tack, tack, tack of the 
little pellets as they smacked into the 
hemlock boards. Those bullets zipped 
across “Bud's” 200-foot lot—less the depth 
of the house—across “Old Lady” Hoff- 
man’s 200 feet, and to the far side of 
Bill's 200 feet. 

Of course they would kill at that dis- 
tance. Who said they wouldn't? But 
we couldn’t hit anything smaller than 
the barn at that distance; and we’d just 
like to see anyone who could. 


NCIDENTALLY, most of those guns 
were smooth bores, and had _ breech 
blocks and extractors which looked and 
operated like the boom and bucket of a 
half-ton steam shovel. Where they came 


from, goodness knows. They were not 
rifles, and they were not 22s; they were 
Flobert guns, and the ammunition was 
Flobert bullets. At least that is what we 
called them. And they were the most 


highly prized sports equipment to be found 
in the countryside. 

Enough of yesteryear. 

The BB cap, has slipped into obscurity. 
The modern .22 long rifle, instrument of 
precision, inthe “its ammunition is greatly 
superior in range, wallop—and noise. And 
that last is a salient point. Remember 
the times when you would have liked to 
do a bit of shooting without drawing the 
attention of the whole neighborhood? It 
is easy with the BBs. One inch of soft 
pine is about the limit of penetration at 
25 yards. And the smack of the bullet is 
about equal to the diminutive explosion. 


The Western Cartridge Company has 
included the BB cap among its Lubaloy 
noncorrosive cartridges. Incidentally, 
these Western BBs have a_ smokeless 
powder charge in addition to the cap 
charge, while of the dozens of bullets 
bitten out of the BBs of yesteryear I re- 
call none that had a powder charge- 
just a gray, dried paste cap charge. 

These little cartridges truly are pig- 
mies. The length of the case is 1006 of 
an inch, the entire cartridge length is 44", 
and the bullet weight is 19 grains. For 
indoor shooting they are the ammunition 
par excellence. There is no nauseating 
or acrid odor, even after extensive firing. 
Rather, a sweet-smelling perfume per 
vades the atmosphere. 

They are more accurate up to 25 yards 
than one might expect of them—note the 
target groups at 50 feet, 25 yards, and 
35 yards. Also, note the wad cutter ef- 
fect on the targets. And cheap, oh, boy— 
35 cents a hundred, $3.25 a thousand, re- 
tail; $2.65 a thousand, wholesale, maybe 
better if you are “on the inside.” 

Now for a blowback at the cold water 
brigade, even before they have had their 
chance to souse us. 

They will tell you that these BB caps 
will ruin your rifle, that the short bullets 
will go tumbling through the barrel, joy- 
ously distributing smears of lead along 
the way, and that the cartridge chambers 
will be burned out of your rifles faster 
than you can buy barrels for them. 

The Remington rifle No. 4-s shown 
is not new. It has fired 3,000 Long Rifle 
cartridges, 5,000 shorts, and 2,000 BB caps 
—witness the targets as to its nonkey- 
holing ability. It has never shown any 
traces of lead poisoning, and the barrel 
and chamber are as clean and smooth as 
they were before the firing of the 10,000 
rounds of mixed ammunition. 


ERHAPS the pigmy cartridges would 

give better results in rifles chambered 
expressly for them, but a reasonable doubt 
exists. The speed of these little bullets 
—or any .22 rim fire—is not great enough 
to create enough heat by friction to smear 
lead through the bore. Nor is the heat 
generated by the explosion great enough 
to induce plasticity in the bullets, or to 
burn out chambers. Twenty-two caliber 
rim fire rifles which become leaded _ be- 
fore their life length of time has expired, 
first, have been roughened and pitted by 
corrosion induced by lack of proper care. 
In rifles not properly cleaned, the part 
of the chamber nearest the rifling cor- 
rodes faster and more deeply than the 
part of the chamber holding the rear of 
the cartridge case. Succeeding firing lifts 
this corrosion and carries it out through 
the barrel of the rifle. Since corrosion is 
not a deposit of extraneous material in 
the bore, but is part of the steel barrel 
which has been disintegrated or broken 
up by chemical action, it follows that 
every time corrosion is removed metal is 
removed, and the chamber and bore be- 
come larger, uniformly or not, according 
to the regularity or irregularity of the 
corrosion. Thus a rifle corroding after 
the use of short cartridges in a long 
chamber corrodes more deeply in that 
part of the chamber which lies between 
the end of the short cartridge case and 
the beginning of the rifled bore. After 
corrosion sufficient to materially enlarge 
the fore part of the chamber has oc- 
curred, long cartridge cases are some- 
times troublesome because the explosion 
expands the loose-fitting forward end of 
the cartridge case, making extraction of 
the cases difficult. It will be found equally 
difficult to extract long cases from a nex 
rife if long cases are used immediately 
after short cases without wiping out the 





chamber before using the long cases. The 
powder fouling in the fore part of the 
chamber will cause the long cases to 
stick. One may change from using short 
ammunition to long ammunition without 
difficulty if he will take a few seconds’ 
time to wipe out the chamber of the 
rifle. 

Repeating rifles are not made to handle 
BB caps. How many will, and how many 
will not handle them, I don’t know; but 
| do know that the Marlin 39 will, and 
the Winchester 90 will not. 
chief field for the BB cap lies in the 
single shot rifle, of which there are a 
goodly number of makes and models. 


1 


As A cartridge for general field use, it is 
4 not to be recommended. All of us like 
to take the longer shots at crows, hawks, 
and the like. But for aerial shooting at 
tin cans and bottles on the city dump, for 
thinning the ranks of the pesky sparrow 
annoying the robins nesting in your ap- 
ple tree, and even for bumping off the 
marauding cat that seeks to destroy those 
same robins it is efficient and almost 
silent. 


However, the | 


Did some one scoff at the idea of shoot- 


ing a cat with a BB cap? Not so good, 
perhaps, if you shoot at the cat, but not 
so bad when the bullet smacks between 
the eyes, near the ear opening from the 
side, or in the neck at the base of the 
brain. A shooting companion 
that within the week three of those ma- 
rauders have slumped in their tracks 
without so much as a single hop or howl 
from BB cap bullets so placed. Another 
reports that after getting permission from 
the chief of police he dropped six in 
three days. 

Certainly, it is not so far fetched as 
shooting an Alaska brown bear with a 
30-30, or shooting a treed mountain 
lion with a .22 long rifle, or a .32-20 re- 
volver, all of which have been done quite 
often. 

In hunting game and varmints it is 
far better to err on the side of too much 
power than on the side of too little 
power; but shocking power need not be 
considered when target shooting. Thou- 
sands of dollars and thousands of tons 
of ballistic energy are wasted annually 
smashing bottles, puncturing tin cans, 
and puncturing targets at distances less 
than 100 feet; which takes us back to the 
salient points of the BB cap: 

1. Splendid accuracy up to 100 feet. 


2. Little noise to disturb the com- 
munity. 
3. Little noise and no foul or acrid 


odor to disturb shooters and spectators 
when shooting indooors. 
4. Very cheap. 


Close, Fast Shooting 


‘DITOR Outdoor Life:—The genera- 
tion soon to be born will probably 
know nothing of firearms other than that 
which is written, for they will doubtless 
be denied the privilege of owning or 
handling weapons. 

From much that has been recently 
written, this yet unborn host will get the 
idea that the real revolver shot of old 
was capable of “hitting a 10-cent piece, 
nine times out of ten, shooting from the 
hip without aim at 50 yards,” as we are 
seriously told that Wild Bill could do. 
Or they may read the record of an “arms 
editor” of one of the leading magazines 
who is (?) capable of operating a re- 
peating rifle so rapidly that the cartridges 
fail to explode before they are thrown 
from the gun, when they “go off” and 
“buzz about my ears like bees,” 


Others are said to have been able to- 


reports | 


=) 
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erate price. 


»n-the market. 


Single Barrel 
From 


$10.00 to $16.00 









All popular gauges and 


including the 


derful 22 


NEW YORK 
151 Chambers Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
717 Market Street 





Highly popular with that vast army of sport-lovers 
who demand all ’round fine performance at a mod- 


Exclusive Iver Johnson features make them the most 
up-to-date and efficient moderately priced shot guns 






Trap Models in Both 


Send for Firearms Catalog A describing the full line 
celebrated 
Safety Revolvers and our latest achievement: a won- 
Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


266 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 














Double Barrel 
From 


$27.50 to $47.50 








various barrel lengths. 





“Hammer the Hammer” 





CHICAGO 

108 W. Lake Street 
MONTREAL 

511 Coristine Building 















R. NOSKE 


Rifle Telescopes with Internal 
Elevation 


SAN CARLOS, Calif. 





THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
Pee ‘ oer post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E. 


HE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 










Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 othe 
guns in ten minutes for 


Send for ci 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


rcular ‘What Gunsmiths Say” 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Desk 08, New Methed Bldg. Bradford, Pa. | 





BRIDGE’: DISTANCE 





—— S$ —SS=—— 
StuRD Y, compact 8-power Prism 
Binocular — light-weight, yet 
extremely durable. Large oculars, 
unusual luminosity, — ideal under 
conditions of haze and mist. Uni- 
versal and individual focusing — 
adjustable for width between eyes. 
Fine leather case with neck and 
carrying straps. Ordinarily $35.00. 

OUR os SALE PRICE 


| 
'OPTREX ris sie-s0 
BINOCULARS Secure this unequalled glass today. 


Send $1.00 deposit—pay balance to 
Bx % 16 50 postman. If it does not exceed 
> our anticipations, you may return 
PREPAID A within 10 days. Dept. 0. L. 








HERBERTs HUESGEN © 












Hi-Powers $12.00; 22 Cal. $7.00 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 


Davenport, lowa 





Box 163 





Cal..30-.40 
Six-Shot 








KRAG CARBINE 
All the qualities of a bigh price 
rifle. In fine used condition, all work- 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Sen 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog ofmoney ™ 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
Satisfied customers nae the ao Deposit required on iil 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Ww. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-8 North 10th St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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kill two flying birds with one rifle bullet, 
shooting as the flights crossed, while we 
are told that another expert, in a play- 
ful mood, would shoot the hat from his 
friend’s head at 800 yards. 

The passing generation that knew rifles 
and pistols will not question the possi- 
bility of any single shot, not even the 
hitting of a 10-cent piece at 50 yards with 
a pistol, for the bullet must go some- 
where, nor the shooting off of the head of 
a small bird at 200 or 300 yards, nor 
the killing of that “Injin” at a mile with 
the first shot from the “old Buffalo 
Sharps,” but they do object to these 
“freaks” as a steady diet. 

Of the “quick draw” lads we read of 
the expert who is able to drop a tin can 
from shoulder height, draw a pistol from 
holster or pocket as the can begins to 
fall, and hit the can twice before it 
reaches the ground, this being done by a 


man “slowed down” by physical injury. 
What he was capable of doing when “in 
form” is left to the imagination. 


Just for the benefit of a gunless pos- 
terity, some of the records (?) of real 


experts of a past day will be shortly 
noted. 

“Flash” Lyons was the champion 
“speed artist” of one of the towns in the 


Southwest. He invariably waited until 
his opponent had drawn his revolver and 
until the hammer of his revolver was 
trembling to fall, then “Flash” would 
whip his gun from the holster, aim and 
fire, his bullet meeting the other before 
it left the barrel, thus wrecking the 
other’s gun, occasionally slightly injur- 
ing the holding hand of the opponent. 


CCURACY with a revolver besting 

Hickok’s published record was by the 
gentleman who duplicated the 50-yard 10- 
cent piece shot in total darkness. This 
man had not only trained his pistol hand, 
but his hearing, and no one will dispute the 
fact that “money talks’—look at our 
courts. Really, it is just easy and 
simple to hit objects without aim in total 
darkness as in bright sunlight. 

The writer is familiar with but few 
records of speed of operation of rifles 
that surpass the one given by the “arms 
editor” above, but tradition says that one 
man was able to extract a spent shell 
with such rapidity that he would kill an 
enemy in front of him with a bullet, and 
one in his rear with the empty shell—all 
that makes a projectile dangerous is its 
speed 

The old-timers who shot the heads 
from rattlesnakes with their pistols are 
given no credit for proficiency, for most 
other old-timers will assure you that a 
snake will invariably “line up” with a 
pointed gun and virtually suicide. If guns 
and snakes are sufficiently plentiful, any 
reader can easily prove (?) this assertion. 

Shooting a dropped can is easy. The 
writer has frequently thrown a can not 
more than 20 feet into the air, dashed in- 
to the dwelling, taken his trusty revolver 
from the bureau drawer, dashed out, and 
fired six bullets through the can before 
it had reached the ground. To the can 
was attached an 8-foot string, one end of 
which was tied to a limb 10 feet from 
the ground. In performing this feat to 
get a string of consecutive hits, it is well 
to get close to the can. About a foot or 
18 inches serves well. 

Wing shooting with rifles, a /a James 
Fenimore Cooper, promises great sport 
and will soon become popular now that 


as 


A, A. H. and others have started to 
boost, but much practice will be required 
ere they can reach the proficiency of 


“Catamaran” Smith, the California ex- 


pert, who, with a rifle, shot the heads 
from flying bees. 


Calif. 


G. L. CHEsTER. 
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RifleéPistol Queries 
ad hy 


answere 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Determining the Drop of a Bullet from 
Trajectory Tables 

the November, 1929, 
under ‘Rifle and Pistol 
page 68, Colonel Whelen under ‘Tra- 
jectories, 170-Grain Bullet” gives the drop of 
that bullet at various distances. I would like 
to know if there is any practical or theoretical 


Editor I notice in 
issue of Outrpoor LIFE, 
Queries,” 


method of determining this drop from the ordi- 
nary trajectory tables given in the ammunition 
catalogs, in which they give the mid-range 


height. If so, I would like to know what it is, 
or where a treatise on the subject could be found. 


Sidney W. Cooper, Colo. 


Answer:—It is relatively easy to figure the 
drop of the bullet even from the infor- 
mation given in the trajectory tables published in 
the catalogs of the and ammunition 
panies. For example, here the mid-range 
heights of trajectory taken from a catalog for a 
180-grain pointed, flat base .30 caliber bullet 
t a muzzle velocity of 2,700 foot-seconds. It 
is a .30-06 cartridge, but that is of no importance. 


scanty 


afms com- 


are 


What is important are the caliber, weight, and 
point of the bullet and the muzzle velocity. 
Range in yards ............200 300 400 500 
Height at mid-range 
in inches 2.8 6.7 13.0 2.1 
Suppose we sight our rifle in to strike the 
exact point of aim at 100 yards. If we sighted it 
in instead at 200 yards, the bullet would strike 
2.8 inches high at 100 yards. But sighted for 100 
yards, it strikes zero at 100 yards. Therefore, 
sighted for 100 yards, it will strike twice 2.8 
inches low at 200 yards, or 5.6 inches. This is 


because any change in the sights which results in 


a certain movement of the point of impact at a 


certain range will result in just double that 
amount of movement at double the range. Here 
we are not concerned in trajectory at all. It is 


merely a case of proportion or equal angles. 
Suppose again we sight our rifle to strike the 
exact point of aim at 200 yards. How will 
it strike at 300 and 400 yards? If were to 
fire it at 400 yards when sighted for 400 yards, 
the bullet would strike 13 inches high at 200 
yards (from the above table). In other words, 
if we adjust our sights so that the bullet strikes 
13 inches high at 200 yards, we will be correctly 
adjusted for shooting at 400 yards. Therefore, 
when sighted for 290 yards, the bullet will drop 
26 inches low at 400 yards, or twice 13 inches. 


low 
we 


To get the drop at 300 yards is not so easy. 
From 100 to 200 yards, the bullet dropped 5.6 
inches. From 200 to 400 yards, it dropped 26 
inches. Therefore, from 200 to 300 yards, it 
should drop in proportion, less just a little 


fraction, because the remaining velocity is 


greater between 200 and 300 yards than between 


300 and 400 yards. By proportion, it figures 
out 10.2 inches. Actually, it is about 9 inches. 
In this way, a great many problems in tra- 


figured out accurately enough for 
all practical purposes. 

As a matter of fact, the well-informed rifleman 
not use these tables at all. He uses tables 
of angles of elevation in conjunction with a rear 
sight reading to angles (Lyman No. 48). The 
measurement uced is the minute which subtends 
practically 1 inch for 100 yards of range. I 
am inclosing a table of angles of elevation for 
all cartridges for which they have been deter- 
mined with accuracy. <A table for almost any 
cartridge can be constructed from these by in- 
terpolating, which will be accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. From these, will 
that simple proportion very quickly 
work out any desired trajectory of an ammu- 
nition. One minute or 1 inch at 100 yards equals 
2 inches at 200 yards or 3 inches at 300 yards, 
and so on.—T. W. 


jectory can be 


does 


you see 


by you can 


Why the Bolt Action Rifles Are Popular 

Editor:—I read your reply in the December 
magazine to M. Bauck, who was asking about the 
Model 95 Winchester, caliber .30-40. 

I would like to know if you prefer the Model 
95 Winchester to the bolt action .30-06. Also 
would like to know just what has made the bolt 
action rifle so popular. Personally, it seems to 





me that the lever action is faster and easier to 
operate. Am planning on buying a rifle some 
time soon, and can not decide just what to buy. 

Here is one thing that has been bothering me. 
I see the following calibers mentioned:  .30-40, 
.30 Army, and .30 Krag, and am wondering if 
these are not all the same size. Also would like 
to know if the Model 95 Winchester, caliber 
.30-40, will shoot the same shells as the .30-40 
Krag. 

I note there is a Model 
caliber .30, and would like to know if this is the 
same as the .30-06 cartridge. Also if the U. S 
Army is now using the 1906 model or the 1917 
model.—Jim Copeland, Ark. 

Answer :—Here are the facts in a nutshell wh) 
the bolt action rifles are so popular. 

When a man has trained himself as a_ real 
rifleman, he finds that he can hold, aim, and 
squeeeze the trigger perfectly enough to keep all 
his shots in a 2-inch circle at 100 yards, a 41%- 
inch circle at 200 yards, or a 20-inch circle at 600 
yards, or five shots in a 10-inch bull’s-eye at 200 
yards in seventeen seconds, when there is no 
variation in the wind. He can do this certainly 
in the prone, and often in the sitting positions. 
Kneeling and sitting, he can not hold this well, 
but he can call his shots within these limits. H: 
is thus entirely unsatisfied with any rifle which 
will not shoot this close. 

He finds that the only rifles with which he can 
shoot this well are those having Springfield, Wi: 
chester Model 54, Remington Model 30, 
Mauser breech actions, with certain types of bar 
rels, with barrel and action properly bedded in a 
modern stock, with a shooting gun sling, and 
with an aperture rear sight adjustable 


1917 U. S. rifle, 


and 


to half 
minutes of angle, or else with a telescope sight. 


These rifles must be for one of the following 
cartridges: 
For deer and varmints only, .25 Remington, 


for all American 
Mauser, .270 Win- 
30-06 U. §&., .300 


.25 Roberts, .25-30-06 Special; 
big game, 7 mm. Spanish 
chester, 7 mm. Magnum, 
Magnum. 

No other bolt action rifles and no other calibers 
come in this class at all. The entire popularity 
of bolt action rifles is due to the reputation which 
trained riflemen have made with these rifles in 
the game fields and on the target ranges. 

You can not buy such rifles on the open mar- 
ket. They are built to order only by 
dozen custom rifle makers who make a specialty 
of them, from 5,000 to 10,000 being turned out 
annually. They cost all the way from $42.65 to 
$350. 

If such a rifleman were to shoot a Winchester 
Model 95 rifle in .30-40 caliber, equipped with 
similar sights and stock (which would have to be 
made to order), he would find that he would 
average from 3 to 4-inch groups at 100 yards, 
6 to 8-inch at 200 yards, and so on in propor- 
tion. With Model 95 factory rifle, he would aver- 
age very much poorer accuracy. The design of 
all lever action rifles is such that very fine ac- 


some 


curacy can not be expected with high power 
cartridges. With low power cartridges, say like 
the .25-20, a lever action will shoot as accurately 


as a bolt action. 


.32 Pistol Cartridges Will Do No Harm—But 
Clean Your Bore 
Editor :—I have a Model 30 Remington, .30-06, 
and wish you would advise me about using a 
Marble auxiliary chamber for the .32 Colt aut 


matic cartridge in it. Will this harm the rifle 
in any way, and what results may I expect 
with it? 

There are many ground hogs in this country 
which I like to hunt, but find my .22 hardly 
powerful enough. Also it requires somethinz 


more for the big blue grouse we have here. I 
would not want to use one, however, if it would 
be at all harmful to the bore of my rifle.—Ray 
D. Waller, Wash. 


pistol cartridge in 
of the Winchester 
no harm whatever 
rifle, provided that 
not later than the 


Answer:—The use of a .32 
the Marble auxiliary chamber 
supplemental chamber will do 
to the barrel of your .30-06 
the bore is properly cleaned 
evening of the day on which it is fired. 

All of these pistol cartridges in .30 caliber 
rifles give groups of about 2% inches at 25 yards, 
and are entirely unreliable beyond that range. 
Their only field of usefulness, therefore, is for 
grouse shooting when on a big game trip. You 
will first have to find the elevation to which the 
sights should be set for their use up to 25 yards. 
It will probably be somewhere around the 600- 
yard elevation, and probably you will have to use 


about one point left windage in order to have 
the bullets shoot about where you aim at 25 
yards.—T. W. 














My Chicago Ducks 


(Continued from page 27) 


lunch, and once more I was on the verge 
of a hunting trip. 

\When the alarm awakened me the next 
morning, there flashed through my mind 

vision of other such awakenings, and 
the alacrity with which, fifteen years 
£0, I obeyed the summons of the alarm 
had little in common with my less enthu- 
iastic leave-taking of the blankets today. 

I picked Gus up and in little more than 

hour we drew up in a farmyard on 
the banks of the Fox River. Gus hustled 
half a dozen live ducks into a crate, we 
heaved bags of blocks and heavy bags of 
weights, and soon, in a darkness relieved 
partly by a brilliant moon and partly by 
a silver sheen in the east, we floated out 
on the water. 

Just above us was a long, low dam, over 

hich the water poured with monotonous 
pee the river, with its shimmering 


moon, carried us downstream at a good | 


rate. The morning was cold; ice formed 
in thin sheets and countless spears along 
the shore; there was no wind; the sky 
was cloudless, rapidly silvering in the east. 

The trees on the near bank faded away, 
and the tall grasses of a swamp bordered 
the river. And now Gus steered toward 
shore, and a blind loomed up before us. 
We shoved up on the marsh vegetation 
beside the blind, and prepared to put out 
the live decoys. This was new to me, since 





Next Issue 
An unusual story of animal war- 
fare by a former member of the 
Government killers 
Predatory Murderers 
By C. E. Gillham 











I never had used anything but blocks be- 
fore. Gus fastened the weight and cord to 
the first bird and handed it to me. I stepped 
out into the water, which was about a foot 
deep, and met immediate disaster. I had 
overlooked one of the holes in my boots 
during patching operations last night. The 
water from the river trickled in at a good 
rate of trickle, and the water was exceed- 
rer cold. My boot soon was filled, and 
my foot numb. (I never have been able to 
understand why ducks hang around such 
cold water !) 


ND the live decoys began to get tangled 

up. If you put them too close to each 
other, I learned, they swim around and 
twist up the anchor cords very neatly. 
And then when you try to untangle them, 
they splash water all over you, and in the 
confusion you invariably pick up the cord 
that belongs to one duck, the weight that 
he longs to a second, and in the meantime 
you discover you have a strangle hold on 
a third duck. Then you must drop the mess 
and start all over again, hoping you'll get 
one complete duck—cord, weight, and all— 
next time. 

When I had finished, I was properly wet, 
: side and out, and I was very improperly 

ld. I recalled that had I stayed home I 
ial even now be in my nice warm bed, 
with two hours yet to go. 

But the decoys soon were quieted down, 
and we tossed out the blocks and repaired 
to the blind. Once inside, I removed my 
iaulty boot, poured the water from it, 
wrung out my sock and placed it on the 

at, where it promptly froze. I rubbed 
my foot briskly and put on a fresh sock 


| carried in my pocket. Then I looked 
around for ducks. ; 
Davlight had come—a perfectly _ still, 
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The New *‘LONG RANGE”’ Double 
Capt. Chas. Askins, Gun Editor for Outdoor Life, author 


of several books on shooting, said of his new 


“Hell! 
any other country 
noted authority knows. 
in natural colors. 


“Long Range” double. 


This is the best shotgun that ever was made in this or 
for anywhere like 


“It’s a Durable Double.” A catalog 


dollars.” This 


twenty 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 





CHARLES 















No. 400 
3 Barrel Daly—$150 


Made in 12-16-20 
ga., 25/20; 25/35 
Win. 30/30 cals. 
various 
lengths, 
weights, 


‘“Superior’’ 
Quality 


Every detail in work- 
manship and mate- 
rial, has been worked 
out to produce a high- 
class gun, superior to ail 
others at the same price. 





Daly Double Barrel Guns; Single 

and Double Barrel Trap. Over- 

Under and other 3 Barrel Guns 

from $150 to $650—-write for 
Catalog **L"’ 

Trade in your old gun fcr a NEW Chas. 

Liberal allowances on irades. | 





Dealers’ inquirtes invited. 





CHAS. DALY Inc. 


88 Chambers St. NY. 
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FOR HOME PROTECTION 
BRAND +, 
NEW 
German Luger 


Automatics 


4-Inch Barrel 


9-Shot, SPECIAL 


.30 Caliber or 9mm. 







5° 


9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel... $30.00 
New Bergmann Auto. .25 Cal. _. _ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal... 12.50 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380 14.25 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel... 27.50 


New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barre] 21.00 
New H. & R. 410S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 
et Ae yo) Yen 36.75 
Slightly Used Guns 


Colt’s.32 Automatic.............. .. 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 Military and Police,... . 15.00 
Colt’s .32-20.... ‘ 15.00 
Colt’s .38 auto pocket model .. 22.50 
Colt’s .25 auto - 10.50 


New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. . 1.50 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 
Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 














Do You Hunt Ducks? 
Why use heavy decoys which capsize and break? 
Our scientific self righting water ballast Bayco 
Decoy is durable, cannot capsize. Weight 11 oz. 
Send $1.75 for sample prepaid. Test it before 
season opens. Money back guarantee. 


Bayco Decoy Company Inc. 
419 B. Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 






for guns 


HAT kind of shine 
will your gun bore 
have when you look 
through it at the Hunt- 
er’s Moon, before long? 
No matter what ammunition 
you shoot, use Hoppe’s No. 9 to 
polish the bore. Regularly. Your 
clean gun-bore will conceal no 


trouble-making rust, lead or 
metal fouling. 





Sendi10c in 
stamps for a 
sample bottle ™anufacturers use No. 9 


Leading gun and ammunition 
ith 1 most 
of Hoppe’s No. &4UNsmiths too. he standard 
9, ose in dependable solvent. Invaluable 
stamps for for maintaining firearms in best 
trial can of shooting and sale condition. 
HOPPE’S If your dealer can't supply 
LUBRICAT- you, @lease write us. ee" s 
ING OIL Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DAYLUX 
BINOCULAR POCKET 
PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


3%2 to 8 power $13 up- 
ward. Pocket 6 power, 
universal prism bin- 
ocular $15. We carry 
everything in glasses 
and guarantee satis- 
faction or refund. 





J. Alden Loring 
Box OL, Owego, 
New York 


$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 
8 power, 10 0z., 150 yds. 
field. Universal Focus. 










We teach you At Home by Mail tox mount Birds, Ani- 
mals, Heads, Tan Furs and Make Rugs. Be a taxider- 
my artist. E- ~sily, quickly learned by men, women and 





oys. g and fascinating. Decorate 
home and den with beautiful art. Make Big pay rom 
Spare Time Selling S and & 8. 





es absolutel Free beastifol book 
Free Book its. all 6 boat how to learn taxi- 
dermy. Send Today. Y lelighted. Don’t *t Delay! 
64Z Elwood Bidg. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





' Would have liked our new cata- 
log ““L” (Send 4 cents postage.) 


BOWS-ARROWS 


Accessories and Raw Materiats 
L.M.Stemmler Co. Queens Village, N Y. 


Est. 1912—Dealers write for prices 

















Catalog i sare ’st i s20s 


ne EG 
« awa 


assortment at lowest prices. Catalog gives complete 
information for making choice best for your need. No 
obligation. Send name and address today to America’s 


leading Binocular House. 
DU MAURIER CO., Derr. 18, 







Showing Amenca’s most complete 
of binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, 
rometers and optical instruments. L: 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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clear, sparkling November morning. As 
to ducks, there weren’t any. One flock 
passed over us at a height beyond all be- 
lief. Aftera while we stood up and smoked 
cigarettes and discussed various matters. 
While doing this a bluebill came from no- 
where, behind us, and plopped into the 
blocks. There he sat for an instant, with 
a startled appearance, then he tried to fly 
away, but Gus brought him down with 
what the African game hunters term a 
“well-directed shot.” 


US had scarcely returned to the blind 

after retrieving the dead _ bluebill 
when a duck appeared in the air across 
the river and began to coast around, keep- 
ing an eye on our decoys. This duck cir- 
cled two or three times, almost passing 
within range. We crouched in the blind, 
and I felt myself trembling with excite- 
ment. 

I have shot a considerable quantity of 
ducks, and I have shot ducks when we se- 
lected only drake mallards from the flocks, 
and I have shot them when we brought 
down only those that would drop at a 
convenient distance from the blind. I have 
shot into flocks of ducks numbering many 
hundreds. But never have I trembled be- 
fore. This particular duck, being a Chicago 


duck, and representing my first shooting 
opportunity for two years, loomed large 


on my horizon. 

So I sat there and trembled, and when 
the duck wheeled, and started to fly over 
us, my heart sank. I wished he would 
change his mind. If he kept coming I 
would have to shoot, and I knew I would 
miss. I felt a miss coming. My heart was 
pounding, and the duck was now definitely 
coming over us, and I tried to remember 
that I must swing on him, covering him, 
then move ahead and pull the trigger. 

I swung my gun in utter hopelessness 
and hastily fired. The duck was hit, 
slightly. But the sound of my gun seemed 
to break the spell that was on me, and 
with a mental whoop of victory I pulled 
steadily on him for the second shot and 
brought him down, chock full of shot. I 
had smacked him right in the center. All 
I ever had known or experienced in duck 
shooting was concentrated in that one 
mighty shot. 

As that mallard smashed into the 
swamp grasses, I experienced, I think, the 
greatest hunting thrill of my life. 


US, nearest the end of the blind, went 

out after him. I lit a cigarette and 
looked in the other direction and pretended 
to be perfectly unconcerned, but just the 
same I was in a frenzy for fear Gus 
wouldn’t find him. But he did find him, 
and brought him in—an elegant drake 
mallard, badly shot. 

That gave us two ducks, and the mount- 
ing sun, the calm air, the general warmth 
and salubrity of the day warned me that 
I would probably have to take my re- 
maining forty-eight shells home with me. 

Gus left to drive to a near-by town to 
attend church, and I was left alone in the 
blind. I sat or stood for two hours, listen- 
ing to the hum of motors on a near-by, 
unseen highway, watching the flight of 
occasional airplanes, observing the prog- 
ress of rabbit shooters in the swamps, and 
listening to the pheasants hidden in the tall 
grasses. 

I saw one duck. He came in over the 
swamp, was frightened away from my de- 
coys by a pair of hunters across the river, 
and finally alighted in the water a couple 
of hundred yards above me. He started to 
swim toward the decoys, and I spent an 
anxious and cramped half hour crouched 
in the blind, watching his slow progress, 


with my interest focused on him as fiercely 
as though he were a rare 


specimen of 
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jungle beast and his hide necessary to the 
maintenance of my reputation as a great 
hunter. When he was nearly in range I 
heard the sound of a motor over near the 
farmhouse, and knew Gus was returning. 
Would the duck come within range be- 
fore Gus frightened him away? A flock 
of pheasants came toward me and dropped 
into the grasses near by, and I knew Gus 
was coming. The duck began to swim out 
into the lake river slowly, then faster, 
then he flew, and the next moment Gus 
came laboring through the swamp. The 
duck soon was a speck on the horizon, and 
fifteen minutes later we picked up the de- 
coys, loaded my magnificent mallard—my 
first Chicago duck—and Gus’s less noble 
bluebill into our craft, and were away. 
And by mid-afternoon I was back at 
Lincoln Park, where possibly my mallard 
had been born, exhibiting him to my wife 
in a grand manner, and letting it be known 
that in Chicago, as in Jackson's Hole or up 
in Minnesota, I was something of a hunter 
and a person who could be expected to 
bring home material for the Sunday feast. 


“arver Yarns 


These ¢ 
(Continued from page 23) 


caliber rifles, most of which are built on a 
Springfield action. Often the regular Army 
cartridge shell is necked down to .25 caliber, 
as in the case referred to. Here we are: 

“That afternoon an old rifleman from the 
North was carrying a .30-06-25 special with 
a telescope sight. He was out of sorts be- 
cause of lack of tracking snow, which per- 
mitted a deer to vanish without trace in 
about three seconds, and he was afraid of 


the scope sight, a new thing to him— 
feared that he couldn't catch the game 
through it promptly enough. A_ buck 


jumped before him about as a grouse bursts 
out of a bunch of brush, and straight away. 
The old fellow’s training, plus his fear ot 
being slow, made him shoot fast and wicked. 
That buck was only 30 feet away when it 
left its bed, and only 50 feet away when 
it dropped. It probably was knocked most 
of the way by the force of the bullets strik- 
ing it, for it was hit a couple of times 
while falling. Four holes decorated its rear 
elevation.” 


HAVE seen men run 100 yards in ten 

seconds from a standing start. I have a 
yellow dog who can outrun any man I 
ever saw. I have seen this dog try five or 
six times to catch deer, and it couldn't 
make things interesting for them. What 
probably scared them most was my yelling 
and throwing stones at the dog. Just get a 
good, fast man to go out with a Springfield 
or other bolt action rifle and walk along 
with a rifle held as one would naturally 
carry it, walk behind him and yell “shoot” 
unexpectedly, at the same time starting a 
stop watch, and see how long it takes him 
to raise his gun and score four hits on any- 
thing handy. A _ startled deer has been 
known to spring from his bed, covering 
over 14 feet at first jump from a lying 
down position, and the man who is guilty 
of this story made the statement in another 
article that a running deer goes at the rate 
of 100 feet per second while off the ground. 
Just estimate from that how much speed 
the deer would get up in his first two 
jumps, how long it would take the man to 
get started, and how far the deer slid or 
rolled after the last shot, and you will see 
that four shots were fired while the deer 
was actually going much less than 20 feet. 
One man has figured the rate of fire as 
eighty shots per second or 4,800 per minute. 
The lowest estimate I have had submitted 
so far is twenty-four shots per second. This 
is far faster than Carver and with a rifle 


with slower type of action, and both are 
faster than machine guns. 

Since beginning to write this I have been 
able to get hold of a number of records of 
Carver's performances and also details of 
Bogardus’ shooting against time with shot- 
gun. This was in December, 1879, and 
Bogardus used a shotgun with two pairs of 
barrels. One pair were 10 bore, in which 
he used 4 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of No. 8 shot. The second pair of barrels 
were 12 bore, and in them he used 3% 
drams of powder and 1 ounce No. 8 shot. 
In a few seconds less than seven hours and 
twenty minutes, he broke 5,500 balls and 
missed 356, doing his own loading and 
changing barrels fifty-five times. Carver's 
friends claim he showed Bogardus up by 
firing 5,500 shots in 500 minutes, but it ap- 
pears that Bogardus did the job in an hour 
less time, and changed barrels on his gun 
fifty-five times, as well as actually firing 
over 5,850 shots. 


ANY of Carver’s matches were at live 

pigeons, and the scores varied a great 
deal, but I can not find that he was the 
equal of J. A. R. Elliott, E. D. Fulford, or 
Captain Brewer at this. His scores at clay 
pigeons allow a better comparison with 
present-day shooters. In matches of those 
days the rules called for the gun to be kept 
down until after the trap was sprung, which 
made high scores harder. However, this 
should not count for much against Carver, 
if he could shoot so well from the hip, and 
a man with his speed would have plenty of 
time. Besides he shot at 18 yards rise, 
whereas in present-day shoots the best shots 
are set at 25 yards. 

In twenty-five matches at 100 per day, 
Carver broke 2,227x2,500, or about 89 
per cent. In the last Grand American 
Handicap, with shooters firing at from 
16 to 25 yards, there were 520 men who 
made 89 per cent or better. In the match 
for state champions at 200 birds, there were 
thirty-two entries, and twenty of them 
scored 195 or better. In the state team 
match, five men on a team, thirty-four 
teams entered and twenty-three of them 
scored 955x1,000 or better. Two teams tied 
at 980, and low score was 927, with one 
man only shooting at 175 instead of 200. 

In a match at glass balls with Mr. Scott, 
Carver scored 9,737x9,950 against 9,735 for 
Scott. If Carver had used a rifle and shot 
from horseback, we suppose he would have 
broken all. 

One of my corresponden’'; who has seen 
Carver shoot can not believe he used ball 
cartridges in his .44 Winchester when 
shooting in a tent in a thickly settled com- 
munity. He writes me as follows: “Just 
think of shooting .44 bullets in a settled 
country. Of his .44 stuff 99 per cent was 
shot, just as was Cody's. Carver was a 
good exhibition shot, pistol and rifle, but 
he had no edge on several at live birds, 
as the files of Shooting and Fishing will 
show. Asa scout and plains hunter, he just 
wasn’t, Ananias had nothing on Carver for 
disregard of the truth.” 

Another matter I have settled since start- 
ing this writing is that the record made by 
Carver at Minneapolis in December, 1888, 
stood less than a year, being badly beaten 
by B. A. Bartlett in September, 1889. An 
account of this appears in an old catalog 
of the Lyman Sight Company, being copied 
from American Field, Jan. 18, 1890. 

It will be remembered that in his 
shooting at Minneapolis Carver hit 60,- 
000 balls in six days and missed 650. Part 
of the article referring to Bartlett is as 
follows: 

“Last September in the city of Buffalo, 
at the International Fair, Bartlett broke 
64,017 balls in six days, thereby breaking 
Dr. Carver’s record.” Bartlett used ten .22 

















caliber rifles and U. M. C. 22 short car- 
The throwers stood 25 feet from 
feet from a high backstop, 
thick. 
or 2 
inches in diameter, and made by Lockport 


tridges. 
Bartlett and 2 
made of hemlock planks 6 inches 
Balls were composition, 114 inches 


probably smaller than 
He did not shoot 


Company, 
wooden balls. 


Target 
Carver s 


more than ten hours per day, and the record 

hy days is as follows: 

BieGt Uae ees 12,020 

oe 10,017 
10,105 


Second day.......... 
Third day... 
Fourth day............ 
Feele Gea ete 
Sixth day Ee eee Seer 

On the fourth day he broke 1 ,000 in thirty 
minutes, 500 in fourteen minutes, and ten in 
eight seconds, 

In the account of Carver’s shooting it is 
said he fired twenty-five times in thirty-two 





seconds, which does not look so fast. One 
would also judge from his _ shooting 


somewhat late at night that he put in over 
ten hours per day, but Bartlett broke 4,017 
more in six days than he did; yet Bartlett’s 
name and shooting are almost unknown. 
Why? Simply because Carver, like Cody, 
was a showman, wore his hair long, blew 
his own horn loud and long, and advertised 
like a full-grown circus. Were Hardy, 
Rush Razee, Topperwein, or several others 
to adopt his tactics, the papers would be 
full of their feats. But they go around 
quietly, dress like white men, and a lot of 
writers who get all their information from 
dime novels never hear of them. Were 
Carver alive today, and demonstrating for 
one of the firearms or cartridge companies, 
he would have to do better or be fired for 
giving his goods a black eye. It will be 
noted that there is a vast difference in the 
public performances of Carver and what he 
claimed to have done in the presence of 
witnesses all now dead. The stories told of 
him by those who do not know when they 
are getting beyond the bounds of reason 
are still worse. The same class of writers 
also occasionally break into print about the 
work of present-day shooters. Some years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Topperwein put on an 
exhibition not many miles from where I 
lived. A reporter stated in his article in 
next day’s paper that a lump of coal was 
thrown up and Mr. Topperwein broke it 
and hit seven of the pieces, and that his 
wife broke the lump and hit four pieces. 
Mr. Topperwein tells me that he has never 
hit more than three pieces after the first 
break, The .22 Winchester automatic 
magazine holds ten shots, and both Top- 
perwein and his wife have occasionally put 
the entire ten in a can thrown into the air. 
Some writer says he saw Topperwein toss 
a can but a few feet high, and hit it twelve 
times. He must have had a couple of rocks 
handy, or kicked it with both feet. 


LADY of my acquaintance entered 

match at Camp Perry that called for 
ten shots at 900 yards. As many were mak- 
ing perfect scores, she kept on until she had 
a run of twenty-seven bull’s-eyes. Her 
score would have been called fifty, with 
seventeen bull’s-eyes extra. However, a 
paper from her home city added the total 
number of bull’s-eyes to the score for the 
first ten shots, and announced that she 
made seventy-seven bull’s-eyes. 

One article dealing with Carver's six-day 
shoot says it takes a pressure of 48 pounds 
to work the lever of the rifle. I have sev- 
eral Winchesters, and even with the lightest 
the weight of the gun will pull the action 
open. One man wonders what Fred Kim- 


ble and other old-timers thought of Carver. 
Kimble posted $1,000 for a match with 
Carver, and repeated it until Carver packed 
up and went to Europe to escape. 

Today 


I received the April issue of 


Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


Ovurtpoor Lire and find another article on 


Carver, giving another version of some of 
the same stunts, one of which is the shoot- 
ing from the hip for General Sheridan in 
Chicago. Six months ago in another maga- 
zine it read: “At 50 yards I fired sixteen 
shots into a post, and they all went into a 
hole that could be covered by the hand.” 
Now we read this: “At a distance of 50 


yards I shot sixteen shots in rapid succes- | 


sion into a spot on a post the size of a 
dollar.” Better and better. “Practice makes 
perfect.” In this case, it is 
telling of the same thing. In the magazine 
that came today, there appears a reproduc- 
tion of one of Carver’s posters, two views 
showing a man _ standing about 10 or 
15 feet in front of him, tossing glass balls. 
Of all targets used for such work, the glass 
ball is perhaps the easiest, as it is so light 
it falls slower than others. It is to be noted 
that in shooting at pieces of coal Carver 
missed 4,865 and hit 60,016. I have seen 
Capt. Geo. Bartlett hit pieces of scrap iron 
and iron washers with monotonous regular- 
ity. The washers had a hole about the size 
of a dime, and paper pasted over the hole. 
Many times he put the bullet through the 


paper over the center of the hole, never 
touching the washer. The pieces of iron 
were knocked many yards away, with a 
bullet from a Savage high-powered rifle 
through them, in spite of the fact that 
Carver and some of his dupes claim all but 


Carver used shot. Carver’s poster shows 
him “breaking 100 glass balls in three min- 
utes and fifteen seconds.” 
onds for 100 hits. Carver may have been, 
as he claims, the fastest shot who ever 
lived, but B. A. Bartlett broke 500 balls 
in fourteen minutes, which is 100 in 168 
seconds average, for five times as many 
shots. ; 


HOOTING against three men, Hardy 

made 100 hits in eighty-five seconds. 
These men were probably much better shots 
than Carver, and making fewer misses it 
took less time for 100 hits. In advertising 
his attempt to break 
minutes, Carver states this is eleven per 
minute for eight hours and twenty minutes. 
3artlett did not shoot over ten hours per 
day, 
ten hours each day. 


but we will suppose he shot the full | 
His lowest score was | 


9,609 or sixteen per minute, his best 12,020 | 


or twenty per minute for a longer period 
than Carver shot. 

One old-timer who has seen Captain 
Bartlett, Hardy, Razee, Hillis, Hill, Top- 
perwein, Carver, Bogardus, Jack O’Connell, 
Johnny Barker, Frank Miller, Annie Oak- 
ley, and others shoot, says Carver was out- 
classed by several of the list, but if his 
shooting had been equal to his wind he 
would have been king of them all. 

Carver’s “records” 
sided as that of Capt. 
the “big gun” of the pistol world 
1850. As you know, Blondin, the 
rope performer, crossed Niagara Falls sev- 
eral times on a rope, first by himself, later 
pushing a wheelbarrow, carrying a man on 
his back, etc. On the trip with a man on 
his back, Travis stood on the deck of the 
Maid of the Mist, 360 feet away, and put 


about 


a pistol bullet through Blondin’s hat. Some | 


shot! Blondin’s rope swayed back and 
forth some 30 or 40 feet, and the boat 
bobbed around on the rough water like a 
flea on a hot skillet. 

On another occasion Travis shot at fif- 
teen dinner plates at either 100 feet or 50 
vards, I am not sure which. Anyway he 
broke but 11x15—poor work! The shot at 
the hat story was swallowed whole prob- 
ably by most of the 300,000 spectactors, but 
does not fit in with his other shooting. It 


was, however, written up some years ago in 


Arms and the Man, as a fact. 





are just about as lop- 
John Travis who was | 


tight | 


| 
| 
| 
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practice in | 


5,500 glass balls in 500 | 


This is 195 sec- | 
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Martin Johnson and his 
wife, Osa, are again in 
African game fields col- 
lecting more wonderful 
material for African 
pictures, and stories. 
Martin and Osa each 
ordered new Ithacas 
for this third African 
expedition. After 
using Ithacas on 
previous expedi- 
tions they again 

chose Ithacas be- 

cause experience 

~ has proved Ith- 

acas to be the 

most reliable 
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However, Harry Colcord, who rowed 
Blondin back on the trip, afterwards gave 
it away in a book he wrote on his experi- 
ence. He said the pistols of that time 
would not hit anything at that distance, 
and neither he nor Blondin was crazy 
enough to take such a chance, but agreed 
to help Travis advertise himself. Travis 
fired a blank and Blondin signaled a hit 
and punched a hole in his hat with a sharp 
rod, and after the trip sold the hat to a 
sucker for $50. 

I have seen many conceited boasters, but 
never heard of a man so popular with him- 
self as Carver. His letters are full of such 
expressions as, “my wonderful success,” 
“my extraordinary skill,’ “my wonderful 
shooting,” “performing feats with a rifle 
and single bullets that will never be equaled, 
as long as rifles and bullets are made,” and 
much more of the same that a patent medi- 
cine fakir could hardly equal. One man who 
for over twenty-five years has been one 
of this magazine’s best-known contributors 
wrote me that he could not see how any 
sane man could believe one-tenth of Car- 
ver’s yarns. Anyone can see what a won- 
derful difference there is between his rec- 
ords and his own tales. 


ARVER mentions “Liver-eating John- 

son,” a plains character, which makes 
me wonder if Carver was Johnson's part- 
ner in the fight with the Indians. The two 
white men finally won after killing a num- 
ber of redskins, and decided to cook a meal 
before moving on. Johnson seemed to be 
thinking hard and finally observed, “I’ve et 
beef liver, sheep liver, hog liver, deer liver, 
and b’ar liver, but I never et no Injun 
liver.” Then he took his knife, picked out 
the tenderest looking Indian, and soon had 
a pan of his favorite meat cooking. 

Carver tells of Bill Reid holding a 
buffalo by the tail while Grand Duke Alexis 
of Russia killed it. We suppose, to match 
Reid’s stunt, the Duke killed the animal 
by biting its head off. I never saw a man 
try to hold a buffalo, but knew a man who 
used to be a cowboy for Colonel Good- 
night, who, as many of the readers know, 
had buffalo on his ranch. It was decided 
that cattle and buffalo alike should be 
dipped, so a lot of riders began the job. 
This fellow said he had a good cow horse 
weighing over 1,100 pounds, and laid his 
rope over the first buffalo he got close to. 
Immediately after the rope tightened, both 
horse and man were being dragged over 
the ground. They slid until other riders 
caught the buffalo’s feet and threw him. 
This man Reid must have been a healthy 
cuss, to say the least. I read the story of 
the Duke’s hunt in the ’80s and it was 
quite different from that. 

Carver seemed to be a wonderful hand to 
give advice. He was too busy to accept 
General Crook’s offer of $5,000 of his own 
money to go to Arizona on an Indian hunt, 
even on the chance of Uncle Sam adding 
another $5,000 to the fee. However, he told 
the famous Indian fighter how to conduct 
his campaign, so Crook got along all right. 

Carver also showed Wild Bill and Annie 
Oakley how to shoot. I strongly suspect 
he was also the man who taught the rooster 
how to crow. If we are to believe Carver, 
he was a real bad man when peeved. He 
came very near shooting the British Ad- 
miral for tossing up three coins for him to 
hit. In case he had missed and killed the 
Admiral as he intended, we suppose he 
would have captured the British fleet and 
brought it home with him. Cody is also 
said to have had a bodyguard of four to 
six deputy sheriffs to keep Carver from 
killing him. He also had a notion to kill 
Curly Bill on their buffalo hunt. This re- 


minds me that an old plainsman who knew 
Carver says, “Doc’s buffalo killing tales 
were all rot.” 


abounded 
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I read some two years ago that Carver 
wore out several rifles in this New Haven 
six-day shoot. Others have been able to 
get Winchesters that were in good shape 
after 100,000 shots from a single rifle. I 
do not believe the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany ever made a rifle that wore out as fast 
as Carver’s were said to have done. Also 
what blackened his face so? Probably 
rubbed his fingers in the action and then 
on his face as a grand stand play. 

There are at least three men who have 
been booming Carver, and it is suggested 
that they go back to the records made in the 
’80s and 90s and see results of matches in 
which he figured. In addition to defeats in 
this country, he was beaten, tied, and given 
very close runs in England. Get down to 
records and do not depend on Carver’s 
own pipe dreams. 


Editorial Note:—Verifyingé some of Mr. 
Stevenson's claims for modern shooters, we 
quote from a pamphlet issued by the Win- 
chester Arms Company concerning the exhibi- 
tion shooting of ‘‘Ad’’ Topperwein: 

*‘He uses no special equipment, but ordinary 
Winchester guns and Winchester ammunition, 
the regular ammunition such as is sold every- 
where. He shoots at objects of varying sizes, 
such as oranges, apples, bits of coal, walnuts, 
small marbles, empty cartridge shells, etc., 
which are thrown into the air and hit with 
bullets from his rifle or revolver, held in every 
conceivable position. On thirteen occasions 
Mr. Topperwein has broken the world’s record, 
shooting flying targets with a rifle. At one 
time he hit 4,954 15-inch targets out of 5,000 
thrown into the air at a distance of 25 feet; and 
on another occasion he hit 9,999 out of 10,000 
2%-inch blocks thrown at the same distance, 
missing only one out of the entire lot. In the 
most marvelous exhibition ever attempted by 
him or anyone else, Mr. Topperwein shot for 
ten successive days at 24-inch blocks thrown 
into the air at a distance of about 25 feet, and 
missed only four out of the first 50,000, and 
only nine out of the entire lot of 72,500. During 
the exhibition he made straight runs of 13,219, 
13,292, 13,599, and 14,540.”" | 


A 4,000-Mile Portage 


(Continued from page 17) 


were camped. I suspect that this inlet was 
in former years the beginning of the Snake 
River. During the course of our explor- 
ations of the lake, we penetrated this 
ghastly forest of bare trunks, some stand- 
ing, some completely or half fallen. 

As we paddled in and out the stark 
boles, we could see numberless shadowy 
streaks, which we knew to be both native 
and mackinaw trout. Using no more 
than a few feet of line, we would drag 
spinners above them. A flash of silver 
and the unwary trout would find them- 
selves hooked. Perhaps a dozen trout, 
mostly cutthroats, we brought to the side 
of the canoe and released. 

But ever into that maze of dead trunks 
we wended, and louder and louder grew the 
sound of rushing water. We were forced 
occasionally to drag our craft over logs in 
order to continue towards the inlet. At 
length we found ourselves in a strong 
current. Up this we paddled, for the 
way was clear by virtue of the strength 
of the water, and finally arrived at the 
place of tumbling water. 

We startled two white-tailed does 
and a fawn, and saw a bristling por- 
cupine creeping into the brush. Tracks of 
countless animals abounded, and here and 
there we observed those of. the silvertip 
grizzly. It was a naturally protected spot, 
and perhaps the animals ranging south 
from Yellowstone Park knew it as a desir- 
able refuge. 

We fished, of course, just below the 
inlet. And if we imagined the trout had 
among the ghastly trees or 


around our camp, we knew that here, as 
Bill Wahl had stated, they swarmed 

and hungrily! Even a poor cast seldom 
failed to bring in a trout, mackinaw or 
cutthroat, as far as the side of the 
canoe. Presently we landed and used 
flies in the tumbling stream. There, we 
caught a few small trout which re- 
sembled the cutthroat and yet had bright- 
er coloration. We were not familiar with 
the species, though the flesh was perhaps 


more tasty than that of the two move 
common species. 
Our remaining days upon Jackson 


Lake were just one native or mackinaw 
after another, though none were larg 
than 8 or 9 pounds. Even though we 
rigged up all sorts of combinations of 
spoons and spinners, we saw _ nothing 
more of the giant mackinaws which, we 
learned later, are generally either earlier 
or later in the season. 

From Jackson’s Hole we finally drifted 
north into Yellowstone Park and, during 
the following week, fished many of those 
popular and well-stocked waters. But 
the principal trout there is the cutthroat, 
so to tell of our episodes on Lewis Lake 
and Yellowstone Lake would merely be 
a repetition of our experiences on Jack- 
son Lake. Our diet of cutthroats, how- 
ever, was ably relieved Ly several catches 
of rainbow and brook trout from the 
Madison and Yellowstone Rivers. 

In Yellowstone Park one may hear 
that the trout there are infected with 
worms, due to the warm water from 
the hot springs. I am all! but convinced 
that this information is faulty, although 
I do believe that many of the trout which 
inhabit some of Yellowstone’s Jess frigi« 
waters are inclined to have softer flesh 
than those we came to know so well 
farther south. Nor do the Yellowstone 
trout, as a rule, seem to have the fight 
of the Jackson Lake trout. Moreover. 
the cutthroats of Yellowstone Park can 
be taken by even the most amateur of 
anglers. Practically all are hatchery 
trout and will readily take salmon eggs 
on a small hook when dropped near them. 
On Fishing Bridge park visitors mere]; 
use throw lines with spinners and _ sal- 
mon eggs, allowing the current of the 
river to make them revolve. The anglers 
merely sit quietly and wait for a strike, 
and, strange as it may seem, nearly every- 
one who is patient manages to catch an 
assortment of cutthroats and an occa 
sional rainbow! 


HILE we were exploring Lewis Lake 

our “amphibian” arrangement was at- 
forded an unexpected test for rigidity. 
It was upon our return to camp from a 
stream excursion up to Shoshone Lake, 
during which we almost ran betweeen the 
legs of a bull moose, that we discovered 
a huge black bear using the frame above 
our roadster for his pleasure and exer- 
cise. We were fearful lest he should 
break both the frame and the top of the 
car, but our fears were unfounded, for 
when we drove the black bounder away 
we found the uprights none the worse for 
the contact. 

One evening as I returned to camp. 
slapping mosquitoes with both hands, | 
found Jan in a dreamy mood. He was 
watching the setting sun, and there was 
a vague expression of longing written in 
the lines of his countenance. As I ap- 
proached, he did not turn his head but 
began to speak: 

“‘Have you ever heard of the Land of 
Beyond 
That dreams at the gates of the day?’” 
I continued: 


“‘Alluring it lies at the skirts of the 
skies, 
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“But not too far,’ murmured Jan, 
meaningly. 

“It's up to you,” I replied. 

To the west lay Idaho, Oregon, the 
Pacific, and—more fishing. 

Next issue: Conclusion. Chinook—Whoa!) 


Siwashing for Goats 
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ted a change in his load, consisting of 
n cans and unbreakables. We slumped 
down for a brief resting spell, and the 
poor dog curled up at my feet panting, 
neue hanging out, dripping streams otf 
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liva. 

\ll this time we had been following an 
old game trail that took us along the river 
in the general direction of the lower end 
of Mitchell Lake. At times it led on top 
of a range, then again it would change into 
a deep valley, where we struggled through 
muskeg and sank into soft, oozy stuff 
above our ankles. At other times it took 
us on higher ground, where we found our- 
selves in regular forests of devil clubs. 

And here I must stop a moment to de- 
scribe this interesting plant to those read- 
ers who may not be familiar with it. The 
devil club is indeed beautiful from a 
botanical standpoint. It grows luxuri- 
ously from a thick, woody stem, usually 
shoulder high, with clusters of large, green, 
fan-shaped leaves, in the center of which 
are the flowers, later destined to be the 
red seeds from whence grow future gen- 
erations of devil clubs. The undersides 
of these leaves, as well as the stems, are 
covered with sharp, needle spines. It is 
these spines that hold on to your clothing 
and dig into the flesh of your hands and 
face. Indeed, after pushing a way through 
several acres, you take on the appearance 
of having fallen afoul a bunch of barbed 
wire, with the exception the devil club 
leaves a lot of thorns in your skin to be- 
come festered and infected. 


ABOUT noon, from the top of a ridge, 
£1 we had a glimpse of Mitchell Lake, 
and soon thereafter, as we started dropping 
down along the game trail, we heard the 
rushing of Mitchell River flowing out of 
the lake through a narrow, rocky gorge. 
It did not take long from there to get 
down to the boulder-covered shore and 
locate the dugout which we were to use 
going up Mitchell Lake. The last user had 
thoughtfully hung it from the branches 
of a large hemlock, out of reach of por- 
cupines. These rodents will demolish any- 
thing that man has handled. They crave 
salt. Such articles as have come in con- 
tact with a person’s perspiring hand are 
tithits for them. While in the northern 
woods it is always advisable to take care 
of ax handles, oars, and gunstocks, because 
if left about out of doors where they can 
he reached the “porkies” will soon gnaw 
them to pieces. 

\iter dragging the dugout down to the 
heach, Ross started fixing it for our 14- 
mile voyage to the upper end of Mitchell 
lake. There were a few cracks along its 
sides that needed plugging and mending, 
and while this was being done I took my 
casting rod and went to the head of the 
river, where it left the lake. I have en- 
joved some wonderful fishing, but never 
anything like this. Using an ordinary 
spoon I landed seven trout in just as many 
casts, Dollies and rainbows, weighing 
about 12 pounds. I cleaned and_ salted 
them, and placed them on sticks over a 
small cook fire, put on a kettle of tea, and, 
hy the time Ross had finished his job, lunch 
was ready. When we had finished we 
jiaced our packs in the dugout, and with 


Rusty in the bow, Ross at the oars, and 
myself sitting in the stern, shoved out into 
the lake. 


RANKY does not describe the action 

of our craft. Every time we breathed 
she rolled, and as her sides, due to the 
excessive load, were hardly above water 
line, it would not have taken much to up- 
set us. A _ spill into the icy water of 
Mitchell Lake was nothing pleasant to 
anticipate, but by being extremely careful 
and watching constantly we were able to 
make fairly good progress. 

Mitchell Lake is surrounded on all sides 
by towering mountain ranges that reach 
an elevation of better than 10,000 feet. 
The peaks are covered with eternal snow 
and glaciers, which give rise to many roar- 
ing streams that tumble down the moun- 
tain sides into the lake. There is hardly 
a shore line, for the mountains fall abruptly 
into the lake, and Ross and I had great 
difficulty in locating landing places for a 
change of position, and the relief of one 
another at the tedious job of rowing. De- 
spite the fact the dugout was small, it 
took real work to move her along. and we 
both developed blisters on our hands, and 
engaged in much cussing before we beached 
her at dusk near the upper end of Mitchell 
Lake. 

That night we slept out under the stars, 
and dawn saw us on our way up the moun- 
tains to a particular set of bluffs that 
Ross had told me about, and where he felt 
sure we would find many goats. The pun- 
ishment I endured that day had better be 
left untold, as it might dampen the enthu- 
siasm of some reader for a goat trophy. 
Sufficient when I say we climbed straight 
up from dawn until dark on a pitch so 
sheer it seemed more like crawling up the 
side of a house. Every few hundred feet 
we were obliged to stop to give our lungs 
and heavy, thumping hearts a rest. The 
muscles in my legs, back, and neck grew 
stiff and almost refused to work. Many 
times I felt like throwing away my pack, 
which weighed at least a ton by now. 
Even Rusty, who at most times was eager 
to push along, felt the strain and we could 
get him to move only with much coaxing. 
There was a great deal of down timber, 
and, whenever Rusty came to one of the 
large trees blocking our path, he would put 
his front paws on it and wait until Ross or 
I would pick him up by his short, stubby 
tail and help him over. 


ET me give the man who has not made 
a climb of this kind some advice. The 
impulse is to take fast steps, moving your 
legs up as quickly as possible to a spot 
which in your mind you have selected as a 
resting place. That is the wrong way. 
The slower you move when climbing, the 
further and longer you will last. If you 
watch an experienced mountain man, you 
will see he moves very slowly, picking up 
his legs at an almost ridiculously slow 
pace, pausing at regular intervals for rest, 
and so is able to cover a great distance 
in a slow, systematic way of climbing. 

At timber line the grade flattened out a 
little and became less severe, but still plenty 
steep. However, after what we had been 
through, it was a great relief and made 
climbing easier. A few more miles, and 
we came to a mountain stream. Here 
Ross decided we would camp for the night. 
We were now within. an hour’s climb of 
those particular bluffs upon which we were 
to hunt on the morrow. I pulled off my 


boots, sat down by the stream, and dangled 
my feet in the cold water. A few mo- 
ments at a time in the icy waters was all 
I could endure, but the burning sensation 
was relieved. 

To successfully stalk goats, you have to 
climb above their feeding grounds. The 
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few enemies they have all live below them, 
and knowing this they are only watchful in 
that direction and sense no danger from 
above. Furthermore, they can outclimb 
any living creature, and to attempt an ap- 
proach from below is wasted effort. With 
this in mind, the next morning we made 
our way directly to the top of the ridge, 
climbing only with a rifle and glasses. The 
ground we traveled over was a mass of 
broken rock, split up by the action of ice 
and snow, and the vegetation was small 
and stunted. Goat trails could be seen 
everywhere, and, although my heart was 
pumping rapidly at an elevation of 10,000 
feet, we pushed right on. Mountain 
ranges, part of the Great Rockies, reached 
out in all directions, while far below us, 
partially concealed by drifting clouds, was 
Mitchell Lake. How infinitely small it 
seemed—the lake that had taken us the best 
part of a day to row. 


XAMINING one set of bluffs near by 

we located no goats, although their 
tracks showed they had been there earlier 
in the morning. Ross figured they prob- 
ably had changed their feeding ground to 
some slides we could see in the distance, 
and we pushed on in that direction. A large 
glacier was between us and the bluffs we 
sought, and while we were working our 
way over a particularly steep spot where a 
slip meant a fall to certain death on the 
rocks below, Ross suddenly motioned to me 
and pointed out a solitary goat lying on 
the edge of a small, flat cle: aring ahead of 
us. We crawled toward the dangerous spot, 
and getting a sure footing I put my glass 
on the goat. It was a large old billy, rest- 
ing after his morning’s meal, unaware of 
any danger. 

It was not difficult to map our stalk, due 
to plenty of cover, behind which we kept 
part of the way. I took the lead, with Ross 
holding on to the dog to keep him from 
breaking when we drew near our game. 
Each step was cautious, to keep the rocks 
from rolling and causing any noise that 
might alarm or warn our prey of our ap- 
proach. About 100 yards from the goat, I 
slipped the safety off my rifle, gulped 
good, deep breath, and, kneeling, took a 
careful sight at the shoulders. With the 
report of the gun the goat started to rise, 
although my bullet had found its mark, 
and I hastily placed another shot. This 
time he slumped down, finished for good. 

A wounded goat is usually a lost goat. 
They must be killed stone-dead, or they 
will jump off the bluffs and go rolling 
down hundreds of feet, to end up against 
a rock, in pulp. Even if you could reach 
them after tedious climbing, your trophy 
would be worthless, horns knocked off, and 
bones broken. 


LOUDS had been drifting above and 

below us all morning, at times blotting 
out the sun entirely. Sometimes it would 
sleet, and the constant wind made it chilly 
and uncomfortable. Now, however, the 
clouds opened a bit and let the sunshine 
break through, and I hurriedly photo- 
graphed my goat just where I had killed 
him. The pictures finished, we rested a 
brief spell, and then pushed ahead, anxious, 
if possible, to secure a second one to fill 
my limit. From the bluff we worked 
around a steep chimney out onto some 
shale slides. Every step sent rocks sliding 
down the mountain side, and they in turn 
bumping their neighbors soon gathered 
into avalanches of rocks. These slides are 
treacherous. Often the entire mass gives 
way, tearing out everything in its pathway. 
Down in the timber I have seen huge areas 
of trees uprooted, split, and broken into 
kindling wood, from these rock slides. 

From the edge of the last slide I saw a 
small basin ahead of us. Three large goats 
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were looking in our direction, but at the 
first glimpse of us they were off. At that 
particular time I was using both my hands 
and feet to navigate the last portion of the 
slide, and thereby I lost this splendid op- 
portunity to fill my limit. It is surprising 
how quickly goats can disappear. They do 
not seem to run but just walk, and then 
before you realize it they are out of sight, 
with probably several slides and ravines 
between themselves and the hunter. 

It was noontime now, and we stopped 
for lunch and rest near a convenient spring, 
whose source was in the large glacier we 
had crossed earlier that morning. Glacial 
water, for some reason or other, is very 
weakening, and, although you become tre- 
mendously thirsty climbing over these 
bluffs and peaks, it is not advisable to drink 
too much of it. The wind was too chilly 
for relaxing, and soon we pushed on in 
search of more goats. 


URING the next hour we examined 
many bluffs, but despite the fact there 
were fresh tracks everywhere we did not 
sight any. Probably the rocks we had 
started rolling while negotiating the slides 
had alarmed them and driven them farther 
back along the peaks. At last we came to 
a large, upright ledge and, dropping over 
the opposite side, using hands and teeth to 
cling to its sheer sides, we found ourselves 
above a herd of seventeen goats, nannies 
with half-grown kids and several good, 
big billies. I noted they had started across 
a slide, and I quickly jumped to a narrow 
ledge, broad enough to give me a footing, 
and where I managed to stand without us- 
ing my hands, and I singled out the billy 
leading this little band and commenced to 
shoot at him. I was out of breath and 
trembling from the exertion of our climb, 
and could not hold my sight steady. The 
first and second shots were clean misses. 
The third registered a hit, but too far back 
to stop him, and he kept on going up the 
slide. Just as he was stepping on to a 
large ledge which silhouetted him plainly 
against the background of a rock, I shot 
again and struck directly in front of him. 
This shell threw splintered rock into his 
face and he stopped, shaking his head. I 
had time to steady myself, and taking a 
fine bead on his shoulders I tumbled him 
off the ledge. The rest of the band had 
been milling around while the shooting was 
going on, but now they were quickly dis- 
appearing out of sight across the slide. 
In our excitement Ross and I had both 
forgotten Rusty, and before we had time 
to realize what was happening he was 
rushing down the bluff over the slide where 
the dead goat was lodged against a rock. 
We called him, but to no avail. When he 
reached the dead goat he started pulling 
and grabbing at it. This disturbance was 
too much for the slide, it gave way, and to 
our horror we saw dog and goat go head 
over heels down the mountain side. I 
visualized a dead dog and a lost goat, but 
fortune was with them. They both landed 
heaped together against a large rock, which 
broke their downward roll. We worked 
our way as quickly as possible down the 
treacherous cliff and found a _ much- 
skinned-up dog, bleeding from many cuts 
and whimpering pitifully. A hurried ex- 
amination showed no broken bones and 
proved to me once more the toughness of 
the Airedale breed. Luckily, the goat also 
was intact and the horns not damaged. 
This billy filled my limit, and after 
photographing and taking the skin we 
worked our way back to my first kill. In 
our eagerness of the hunt we had realized 
the steepness of the country, but now, on 
our way back, we found places we had 
climbed easily earlier in the day almost im- 
possible to travel on. We had much extra 
climbing before we reached the first goat, 





but although we were tired he was skinned 
out, and with the two kills to our credit, 
and a few more miles of slipping and slid- 
ing down the bluffs, we were soon back in 
camp, a happy little crowd around the 
camp fire that night. Stretching out be- 
fore the fire we broiled huge quantities of 
goat steak and lived over the thrills of the 
day once more. Rusty, after a good feed, 
felt like himself again, and although he had 
many cuts and bruises to lick I know he 
was happy. On the morrow we would 
start down to Mitchell Lake, proud of our 
trophies. 

Aiter all, “siwashing” in British Colum- 
bia is not so bad, especially if you have 
the good fortune I had on this hunt, and 
I only hope this coming fall will see me 
again up in the bluffs above Mitchell Lake. 


Rifles and Cartridges For The 
Biggest Big Game 
(Continued from page 14) 


is a most impurtant requirement. For 
buffalo and rhino, the solids as furnished 
in the past by Messrs. Eley Bros. & Ky- 
nochs, Ltd., for the .450 to .577 class of 
rifles have been trairly effective, but, even 
on these animals, solids often deform 
badly and lose the penetration which was 
demanded. On elephant, this defect oc- 
curs more frequently and to a greater ex- 
tent, and is well exemplified in bullets 
marked 1 and 4 in Colonel Whelen’s 
article, and bullets 9, 10, 11, 12 of Mr. 
Bradley’s. 

Deformation of solid bullets in buffalo 
or even in rhino may in certain cases be 
an advantage, as they act more or less 
like soft nosed bullets, and on animals 
of this size have sufficient penetration. 
The frontal and semifrontal shot at an 
African elephant’s head requires a bullet 
which will not deform and thus give 
deep penetration and maintain direction, 
and overpenetration rather than lack of 
it is of vital importance. 


WOULD not condemn these bullets en- 

tirely on body shots o: elephant, because 
I have found them effec’ ve on a side body 
shot, with sufficient 1etration to reach 
the heart or pierce both lungs, and both 
of these shots in my experience are most 
reliable ivory producers. When the shot 
is placed through the shoulder to reach 
the heart, these bullets are overtaxed, 
and, in all these shots, a stiffer bullet 
would give surer results. 

Bullets of the .256, 7 mm., and 8 mm. 
class in the past have had comparatively 
thick jackets, especially some of the mild, 
steel jacketed bullets, and this accounts 
for the popularity of these rifles by ex- 
perienced hunters who knew their anat- 
omy and were cool enough to rely on 
placing their head shots carefully. 

A bullet from a small caliber entering 
the brain is just as deadly as one of the 
larger caliber bullets, but the small cali- 
ber passing close to the brain produces 
little effect, while one of the larger bullets 
may give sufficient shock to stun or turn 
an_elephant. 

The province of the heavy double rifle 
on elephant is in bush or long grass, 
where, in case of trouble, two shots can 
be fired quickly, and due to the tre- 
mendous shock, even if the brain be 
missed, there is a chance of turning the 
animal. 

All the solid bullets for the heavy 
calibers above referred to are short in 
length compared to their diameter, from 
2 to 2%4 diameters in length. This gives 
a very short, blunt nosed bullet; and as 
furnished by Messrs. Eley and ‘Kynoch, 
the nose had a comparatively thin jacket, 












wnich thins still more towards the base 
of the bullet, and this thin jacket is only 


slightly turned over the base of the bullet, 


thus leaving a large area of lead ex- 
posed. Altogether, it is a poor wrapping 
to prevent the deformation of a short, 
blunt piece of lead. The result is that 
when these bullets come against real 
work such as hard, heavy bone, they de- 
form either in front and at the rear end, 
or at both points, increasing their di- 
ameter and making an ineffective bullet 
so far as penetration is concerned. As 
an example of deformation, I have a 
solid .577-100-750 bullet shot into the 
shoulder of a _ buffalo, smashing the 
shoulder and lodging in the muscles of 
the opposite shoulder, giving little enough 
penetration from such a heavy projectile. 
The front of this bullet has been driven 
in, and its diameter increased to 7%-inch 
without any rupture of the jacket; while 
a second bullet from the same rifle fired 
into the base of the trunk of an elephant 
shows the point squeezed into a wedge, 
the jacket at the base ruptured, the lead 
contents squirted out to one side of the 
hase, increasing the base diameter to 
nearly an inch, with 128 grains of the 
lead core missing. Due to deformation, 
this bullet not only had too little pene- 
tration and failed to reach the brain, 
but its course of projection was not main- 
tained. 
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N AN animal the size of an elephant, 

it is difficult to trace or recover bullets. 
For thts reason, I have fired many bullets 
from these heavy rifles into the bony 
structure of partly cut-up elephants, and 
almost invariably found too much bullet 
deformation compatible with good pene- 
tration. It is possible that with less ve- 
locity, less deformation would result, and 
more penetration would be secured, but 
this ‘would detract from shocking power, 
and it, therefore, seems evident that in 
order to always get penetration, the only 
expedient is to design a more logical and 
effective bullet. 

With our smaller calibers, we have 
greatly improved our game bullets dur- 
ing recent years through using a tough 
jacket material andi increasing the jacket 
thickness. I feel certain that the same 
course would be beneficial to our heavy 
bullets; which means that the front por- 
tion of the bullet which does not come 
in contact with the lands should be very 
heavily jacketed, while the land portion 
might have somewhat less jacket thick- 
ness. I think it is particularly important 
in these short, blunt bullets that the lead 
of the base be well covered by the jacket 
or entirely so if possible. In short, the 
whole bullet stiffened up to such an ex- 
tent that, when fired with proper direc- 
tion, no deformation would take place and 
the desired penetration be obtained. 

One could then stand up to a charging 
elephant without one’s knees knocking 
together, feeling that the rifle and bullet 
were capable; while, in the past, we have 
in extremity prayed that the shock might 
save the day even if penetration, which 
we knew to be often lacking, failed us. 

Probably one reason for the lack of 
change in these big bullets was that it is 
no easy matter to place a bullet on an 
oncoming or quartering elephant, and, in 
cases where the brain has not been 
reached, the hunter has been unable to 
determine where his bullet was placed 
and has attributed his failure to inef- 
cient placing of the shot, rather than to 
the defect of inadequate penetration due 
to bullet deformation. 

_ Mr. Bradley’s bullet No. 11 is interest- 
Ing as showing what happens when the 
hase of the tusk is struck, and this part 
ct the tusk covers a large area of a 





frontal or semifrontal shot, and we can 
deduce that there is no hope of reaching 
the brain after a tusk is struck. 

With .577 we have reached in weight 
the limit of handiness for an able-bodied 
man used to handling firearms, so an in- 
crease of weight of bullet may not be pos- 
sible. With the .450,..465, .470, and .475, 
I think an increase of bullet weight would 
be advisable besides the jacket stiffening, 
so that the present dumpiness of the 
bullet could be remedied. If recoil or 
pressure should be run up by the increase 
of weight and heavier jacket, we have 
some leeway as to weight, and any of 
these vifles of “best” quality would still 
be sufficiently handy and well-balanced, 
even at the expense of some extra weight. 


NE very often hears one bullet con- 

demned for breaking up too much, and 
another extolled for holding together, and 
I write the following to give food for 
thought as to the effect of range on 
bullet deformation and penetration. About 
twenty years ago, I was traveling in a 
part of northeastern Rhodesia, where 
roan antelope, animals weighing some 
600 pounds, with a tough skin, were the 
economical meat givers and very plenti- 
ful. I then had about fifty natives to 
feed, and it became necessary to shoot 
one of these animals daily for food, and 
to exchange part of the meat for meal 
for the porters. Most of the shots in this 
open bush country could be had at 100 
yards or less by careful stalking. I 
used a 95 Model Winchester, shooting 
the .30-06 220-grain soft nosed bullet, and 
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was partial to attempting to place my 
bullet above the median line just behind 
the shoulder, because it gave me a vital 
spot to right or left, either through the 
lungs or in the shoulder. Experience had 
taught me that when both lungs were 
pierced high up, an animal dies very 
quickly from internal hemorrhage. It 
was rare that these 220-grain bullets 
passed through a roan. They usually 
would mushroom perfectly, and pull up 
under the skin on the opposite side. 
Due to a buffalo altercation, I was con- 
fined to camp for a couple of weeks, and 
so had difficulty in feeding my natives. 
Camp was pitched on the edge of a vlei, 
or open grass valley between two strips 
of bush. In the middle of this vlei, about 
350 yards from camp, was a stamping 
place which game frequented. My rifle 
was sighted in at 150 yards, and, in at- 
tempting to reach these animals at this 
long range, I had difficulty in accurately 
placing my bullets. I, therefore, rigged 
up a target and had it placed at this 
stamping place, and, by using my camp 
table for a hand and elbow rest, I was 
able to determine my elevation accurate- 
ly, and afterwards able to connect with 
game at this long distance without the 
wounding which at first often occurred. 
My old gun bearer was accustomed 
to my autopsy in tracing bullets in ani- 
mals shot, and when the first roan was 
killed at this distance came back without 
the bullet and the assurance that the 
bullet had broken a rib at entry, passing 
between two ribs on the opposite side, 
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and had not remained in the animal. I 
could hardly believe this possible after 
having seen so many of these bullets re- 
main in the animals when shot at close 
range. Subsequently, in nearly every 
case where a roan was struck behind the 
shoulder at this long distance, the bullet 
passed through the animal, even when a rib 
was struck on entry or exit, and I repeat- 
edly shot through both shoulders of sassaby 
at this distance. This increased penetra 
tion at long range, I judged, was due to 
decreased deformation of the bullet as a 
result of lower velocity. All of which 
goes to show that while a bullet may be 
O. K. at one velocity, it may not be best 
for another, and partly explains why 
there is no such animal as an all-around 
bullet. 


Vw EXAMPLE of velocity and bullet 
deformation also happened to a friend 
and myself some thirty-five years ago in 
black powder days. We were both using 
falling block Westley Richards rifles, using 
85 grains of black powder and 480-grain 
lead bullets. In shooting buffalo with 
these rifles, we were disappointed in the 
penetration, and, in planning a_ subse- 
quent trip, we wrote to Westley Richards. 
asking for a similar rifle to shoot 100 
grains of powder, so that we could in- 
crease penetration and smash _ both 
shoulders of a buffalo. He wrote back 
that what we needed was a harder bullet 
to resist deformation, and thus give us 
increased penetration, or that, if we de- 
creased our powder charge, we could get 
better penetration. This last was a poser 
for us, for in those days we had not 
worked out much for ourselves and simply 
took the cartridges as sent us for the 
rifles, which perhaps is a good deal just 
what we do now, irrespective of the use 
to which the bullets are to be put. 

I have said nothing about the same old 
nitroglycerin powder being used in these 
rifles for so many years, but in these 
days of progressive powders could not a 
better powder than cordite or axite be 
evolved ? 

In conclusion, I will give a few sug- 
gestions which may be useful to anyone 
requiring one of these big double rifles: 

1. Know exactly where the rifle shoots 
at 25 yards, even if you don’t at 100 yards. 

2. Take down, or screw down, or knock 
off the extra turn up sight leaves, which 
usually are put on these rifles, so that 
you have only one fixed back sight. 

3. Have a 3% ivory bead front sight 
in piace of the ;', or smaller bead often 
furnished, and which is hopeless in the 
shadow of dense bush. 

4. Have a straight bar sight with no 
horns and generous open U or V. You 
can then look over your sight and place 
the bullet on the spot without having that 
spot covered up when shooting close up 
and in dense forest shade. 

5. Nonautomatic safety makes for a 
fast reload and delivery of second round. 

6. Have considerably more drop than 
in your shotgun. In a pinch, close up, 
this will minimize tendency to overshoot. 

7. Have stock shorter than on your 
shotgun, so that your heel will come up 
clean and not catch in clothes or arm 
crotch, and for same reason have rubber 
recoil pad smooth. 

8. Have left barrel trigger pull made 
fairly heavy to minimize double dis- 
charge. 

9. Get a rifle by a good maker. You 
may not often need such a rifle, but 
sooner or later you will need it badly, 
and some of the shoddy rifles are not re- 
liable. 

10. Use your big rifle to shoot meat 
occasionally, so that you feel confident of 
its ability. 
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practical, 
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A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics 
and an entertaining writer, Mr. 
Hubback has given us a story in 
his new book, the reading of which 
is second only to an actual partici- 
pation in the trip. He half en- 
circled the globe going to and re- 
turning from each of the two trips 
described in this book, and was 
the first white sportsman to hunt 
moose, bear, caribou and sheep on 
the headwaters of the Kuskokwim 
(Hartman River country, Alaska), 
where he and his guides lost most 
of their outfit and barely came 
away with their lives. 
Our publisher, J. A. McGuire, in 
reviewing the book says, “Having 
the pleasure of an intimate asso- 
ciation with Mr. Hubback, I can 
personally bespeak for his new 
book a most hearty reception by 
American sportsmen. His great 
work in foreign wild life conser- 
vation, his sterling examples of 
Sportsmanship in the Alaska game 
fields, and his ability to place his 
thoughts on paper in an enter- 
taining manner, will guarantee a 
big sale for his book among our 
hunting brethren.” 
The book contains 67 illustrations, 
and 3 maps. Just off the press. 
Order Now. 
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A Worthy Defense of the Fox 


“DITOR Outdoor Life: —In the May 
number of Outpoor Lire on page 104 

I find an article by George Muller, enti- 
tled, “Fox Diet.” I disagree with Mr. 
Muller in his deductions about the fox, 
and I think there is no animal that has 
been more lied about than the so-called 
common red fox. Mr. Muller says they 
get their living from small game, pheas- 
ants, grouse, and quail, and that they de- 
stroy more game than all the hunters com- 
bined. In my opinion, based upon forty 
years of experience and a careful study of 
the habits of foxes, Mr. Muller is basely 
libeling a very useful and interesting ani- 


mal. Before starting this letter, I con- 
sulted Harry Meiss, our local game ward- 
en, and Mr. Hale, an ex-game warden. 
soth of these men have made a lifelong 
study of wild life in Pennsylvania. I put 
the question to them in this way: “Mr. 


Hale, what has been your experience with 
foxes? In the years you have spent in 
the woods, have you ever seen evidence 
that a fox had killed a ruffed grouse or 
English pheasant? I want you to be posi- 
tive in your statement.” His answer was: 
“Never, to be certain of it.” I put the 
same question to Harry Meiss, and his an- 
swer was exactly the same. Now, I do 
not claim that a fox does not occasionally 
pick up a grouse, quail, or pheasant, but it 
is only occasionally, and I feel perfectly 
confident that a fox never makes a busi- 
ness of hunting birds. If he runs across 
a grouse or quail in the snow, and he wants 
a change of diet, he may pick up one. It 
is only necessary to look at the construc- 
tion of a fox to ascertain that it is not his 
business to kill birds. 

Furthermore, the statement that foxes 
kill more game than all the hunters com- 
bined is simply ridiculous. Write to any 
of the game farms and ask them how much 
a fox can eat. His stomach is small, and 
11%4 pounds of meat in a day would be a 
very large meal for him, and if he ate 
nothing but meat he would not destroy 
much game. During the summer months 
he is largely vegetarian. He will eat all 
kinds of berries and fruit, and is continu- 
ally hunting mice and meadow moles. 
Some years ago a friend and I had an in- 
teresting experience. It was a beautiful 
September day, and on a walk we took 
together through the woods we each car- 
ried a .22 caliber rifle. We were sitting 
down in the shade of a tree, when out of 
the woods about 20 yards away walked a 
beautiful red fox with a magnificent brush. 
He held his head on one side for an in- 
stant, as though intently listening for 
something, then reared up on his hind legs 
and dropped to the ground, with his fore 
legs stiff. I can not tell what effect this 
action would have on a mouse or meadow 
mole, but when he landed out popped a 
mole or some other small animal which he 
snapped up and began to look for more. 
My friend whispered to me: “Why don’t 
you shoot?” and I answered: “Why don’t 
you shoot?” and the result was that neither 
of us shot, and we spent an interesting 
half hour and enjoyed a unique experi- 
ence. 

For some years I had an English game- 
keeper on my farm. He was of the opin- 
ion that foxes killed a few birds, and I 


told him, the very first time he found a 
fox had killed a bird, I wanted him to call 
me up. One morning I received a 
saying that a fox had killed a ruffed 
grouse. Jl ortunately, it was just after a 
snowstorm. I immediately drove out to 
the farm and, sure enough, there was a 
grouse partly eaten, with fox tracks all 
around it in the snow. On careful exami- 
nation I thought I saw other tracks mixed 
in with the fox tracks, so I made a cir- 
cle of about 100 yards around the kill, and 
ran on to the tracks of a common house 
cat. The cat had killed the grouse during 
the night and had partly eaten it. The fox 
had been traveling that way, scented the 
kill, and his curiosity made him have a 
look at it. Being a much heavier animal 
than a cat, he almost obliterated the cat's 
tracks. I told the gamekeeper to set a 
series of traps there, and see what he 
would get. The next morning I had an- 
other call, stating that there was a very 
large cat in the trap. This is one instance 
where the real killer was caught. The 
common house cat, once it gets to hunt- 


ing, destroys more game than a dozen 
foxes. Everyone who travels along a 


country road will see cats hunting birds, 
and they are wonderfully clever. When a 
cat finds a covey of quail, if he doesn’t get 
one today he will tomorrow, and if not to- 
morrow he will the next day. His busi- 
ness in life, after the first bird, is to ex- 
terminate the whole flock, and he invari- 
ably succeeds because he is the most pa- 
tient and persevering of hunters. 

Let’s put the blame for the destruct’ 
of our wild life where it belongs. The 
white man is the killer and waster of wild 
life and our natural resources. The to!! 
taken in birds by their natural enemies is 
comparatively small. When the country 
was first settled, there were thousands of 
birds where there is one today, and the 
same applies to foxes. The real extermi- 
nation began with the advent of the white 
settler. Dr. H. M. Beck. 

Pa. 


The Attack of an Eagle on 
an Antelope 


‘By Rand Carroll 


T WAS a calm, beautiful day in the 

summer of 1907. Leaving my camp 

in the Seminoe Mountains, Wyoming, 
I took my .25-35 Winchester rifle, some 
lunch, and a pair of binoculars, and started 
for a tramp over the hills immediately 
surrounding the picturesque Bradley Peak. 
Near the noon hour I stopped to rest and 
eat my sandwiches at a cool, sparkling, lit- 
tle spring on the west flank of the moun- 
tain; there was a thick growth of pinon 
pine ‘near the spring, which afforded shelter 
from the blazing sun. 

It was early in the afternoon, the sky 
and atmosphere were clear, and not a soun< 
could be heard, save the bleating of some 
sheep that had bedded down during the heat 
of the day, in a valley below. As I ate 
my lunch I gazed through the glasses over 
the rolling sand hills that stretched far to 
the west. I could see Green Mountain, a 
distance of 40 miles, shrouded in the gray 












mists, and Ferris Mountains standing grim 
and silent against the sky. Occasionally, 
| caught sight of a white-covered camp 
wagon, the solitary palace of some lone 
sheep herder. 

Along the south slope of the Ferris lay 
a comparatively unbroken tableland; a 
terracing of the shale beds, upon which 
thrived a luxurious growth of bunch grass, 
ore or less fed by the small streams that 
came down from the melting snow in the 
higher peaks. In this area the deer and 
antelope ranged a good part of the year, 
unmolested by either the cattle or sheep- 
men. As I looked through the glasses, I 
caught sight of a monster, golden-headed 
eagle soaring above a feeding herd of ante- 
lope. At different times he would swoop 
down within a height of 20 feet of the 
herd, then he would ascend, come back at 
a greater speed, flapping his wings terrific- 
ally. He renewed his attack several times, 
and finally the milling herd started gallop- 
ing down the long stretch of tableland 
directly toward my position. I followed 
his every movement through the glasses. 
Faster and faster he charged, as faster 
and fleeter they ran, and with each dip he 
slapped his mighty wings against the backs 
of the frightened herd. I was greatly in- 
terested in the race, because I thought they 
were at play. I watched with abated 
breath. 


HEN down he darted at a slight angle, 

with wings spread full length, and very 
gracefully settled himself upon a fat, lag- 
ging, tired doe. He sank his sharp talons 
into the flesh, just in front of the hips, 
clasped his sinuous wings against her 
tender flanks, and with every bound he 
whipped, whipped against her sides, which 
sounded much like rapid shots from an au- 
tomatic revolver. The worn, weary doe 
struggled forward, racing frantically for 
her life, her tongue protruding, her mouth 
wide-gaped, gasping for breath. I could 
see she would soon fall and be fed upon 
by her captor; her short, jerky bounds 
became uncertain, faltering jumps. Poor 
little thing! She was racing to her death 
and coming within rifle shot of me. She 
deserted the herd just 200 yards away. Was 
it possible she scented a friend who could 
help her, would save her? I could plainly 
see now she could last only a few yards 
more. 

Without knowing it, I laid the binoculars 
down and lifted my rifle to my shoulder, 
took deliberate aim, the .25-35 spoke, and 
I heard the bullet sing in its course across 
the quiet prairie. In a heap, on the trail, 
ag lay a bundle of dark, smoky feathers. 
In the vicious, blood-dripping talons were 
gripped pieces of hot flesh. The weary, 
spirit-broken antelope lay. within a few 
} ards, almost lifeless, and as I came closer 

he struggled, stoically, to regain her feet. 
Then she lay down again, her sides throb- 
hing, muscles trembling. I watched her for 
an hour, She lifted her bleeding body 
painfully, got to her feet, and staggered 
back to the herd as they, ‘curiously, gath- 
ered about her. Then, as the sun slid 
oom behind the towering hills, the rest- 
less herd trailed over the sand dunes to 
\ntelope Springs, their favorite watering 


place. 


Elk Antlers in Relation to 
Food 
By Smith Riley 


HERE is a mass of information avail- 

able as the results of food requirement 
studies of domestic stock of different kinds. 
Recent work in this field having to do with 
forage analyses brings out the food element 
content of the plants and its relation to the 
character of the soils and climatic -condi- 


tions. Much of this interesting material is 
applicable in the proper care of many of 
our game animals. 

We deplore the inability of our hunters 
of these enlightened days to bring in heads 
with the multiplicity of points as of old. 


We know it requires given elements to build | 


flesh and bone, and that antlers are growths 
of bone elements. Some of our good friends 
in Wyoming have been making food an- 
alyses of forage. They have found the at- 
tractive forage plants of the mountain 
ranges high in protein but lacking the min- 
eral ash found in goodly amounts in a 
number of those plants occurring on areas 
of limited precipitation and intense evap- 
oration, or what we choose to call the 
desert areas. 

No one has given much thought to the 
important place such areas should occupy 
in our schemes for the preservation of game 
and wild life. Yet these good friends in 
Wyoming have published a bulletin show- 
ing desirable necessary mineral food ele- 
ments contained in the plants of the Red 
Desert, that area of unredeemed desolation 
to the thousands, yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands, who have romanced across the Rocky 
Mountain plateau via the Union Pacific 
and the Lincoln Highway. Down in Ari- 
zona, our research friends have found a 
plentiful supply of minerals in a number 
of their forage plants on areas of low 
precipitation. 

Other good friends in Texas, who are 
working on research problems connected 
with the culture of animal life, have found 
cattle breed better and give more milk, 
and are comparatively free from several 
bone diseases if supplied with a normal 
amount of mineral food. There are ranges 
down there where the forage lacks minerals, 
where the cattle do not breed normally, 
where they develop creeps or lameness due 
to the brittleness and attrition of a portion 
of their bones. These troubles have been 
successfully combated by making ground 
bone and ground limestone available in salt. 
There can be no great differences between 
structure requirements of bovine and wapiti 
bones, besides early calf development de- 
pends largely upon an ample supply of milk. 

I am convinced that antler development 
depends not only upon the nutritious quality 
of the seasonal feeds, but upon the pres- 
ence of ample minerals necessary to the 
cows developing and nursing the young, to 
the males for the energy of the rut and for 
the development of antlers following so 
closely upon the demands of the winter 
season. 

There was a time when the larger num- 
ber of our elk wintered on areas of low 
precipitation, where they had access to 
forage known to be high in minerals. It 
was then we had good heads. Now the elk 
are excluded from the desert lands. 


Invitation to Hear Crow 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have a crow 
taken from the nest when two weeks 
old, May 8, 1928. I have raised him and 
now he talks. His tongue is not and never 
will be split, but he can say the following 
things very distinctly: “Gloria,” “Bob,” 
“Go away,” “Here, Bill,” and “Go away, 
Bill.” He picked up, “Here, Bill,” from 
my mother calling our dog. “Bob” and 
“Gloria,” my name and my sister’s name, 
he calls only when mad or hungry. A year 
ago I never would have believed a crow 
could talk, but now I do and I invite any 
dubious reader to come to our house any 
week day and hear and see for himself. 
A person needs no imagination to hear or 
tell what he says. Ropert QUAYLE. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
1440 W. Ninety-Eighth St. 
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RUPTURE IS 
NOT A TEAR 


Your physician will tell you that hernia (rup- 
ture) is a muscular weakness in the abdominal 
wall.— Do not be satisfied with merely bracing 
these weakened muscles, with your condition 
probably growing worse every day. Strike at 
the real cause of the trouble! When that 
cause is removed, your rupture is gone. 


NO BREAK TO HEAL 


Learn how to strengthen the weakened mus- 
cles and close the hernial opening as nature 
intended, so the rupture can’t come down. 
Thousands have done it, here and abroad. For 
almost a quarter of a century numerous sworn 
statements report complete recovery and free- 
dom from uncomfortable mechanical supports, 
without delay from work. 


SEND NO MONEY 


A test of the scientific self-treatment meu 
tioned in coupon below i: available to you, 
whether you are young or uld, man or woman. 
For your own good convince yourself, at no 
cost, by mailing the coupon below, Today, NOW! 


FREE TEST COUPON 
Plapao Co., 733 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me a Free 10 day test supply of the 
remedial factor Plapao and 48-page illus- 
trated book on Rupture; no| charge for this 
now or later. 











RUPTURED 


athletes, swimmers, 
dancers and men and 
women doing hard, tir- 
ing work have found 
new comfort and relief 
wearing the Brooks Ap- 
pliance with automatic 














air cushion. Can't be 
detected under cloth- 
ing. Retains rupture 





without gouging springs 
or hara pads. Each appliance made to meas- 
ure and sold under absolute guarantee. A 
vast improvement over bard and unyielding 
rupture devices. Sent on 10 days’ trial. Write 
for free rupture booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope. 


Brooks ks Appliance Co. 7” 


“PILE 


TORTURE 


Thousands suffering pain and discomfort from 
all forms of piles praise the Page Internal 
Tablet Combination Method of Treatment. 
Quick acting because it reaches the cause of 
piles from within—the correct way. Results 
truly amazing. Try it. Trial Package sent 
FREE in plain wrapper. Let the Page method 
that has relieved so many sufferers help you 
too. Send now for free trial package. 


E. R. Page Co., 204G Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write for FREE Book 


A new instructive book, “Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery.”’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs. 
Mo, In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 
Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 
the use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 19.000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book 
and their large reference list of former patients. All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid.—Adyv. 


73F State Street, » Marshall, Mich. 
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He’s a friend worthy of the proper 
are. It all depends on feeding. Keep 
your dog in full vitality throughout FREE 
is life by feeding him Ken-L-Ration 
egularly. Sample 
There are many imitations but 
there is only one Ken-L-Ration, the 
original and genuine perfectly bal- 
anced dog food Ask for it by name, 
Sold in over 50,000 stores. 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


KEN-I- 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


Bird <i 


Clamps rigidly on the running board of any car, 
and is adjustable so thatit does not touch the body. 

Built of high quality automobile body steel— 
beautifully finished in genuine DuPont Duco, 
Designed to be most convenient for you to attach 
to your car, as well as for the dog’s comfort. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as other 
breeds. Adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate shipment, 

Mfrd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 























| WORMS 

In dogs and puppies are the cause of much 

distress, FITS and many deaths. 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The modern worm expeller, a safe treatment for pups 
and an effective one for grown dogs. Will positively 
stop FITS when due to the heavy infestation of 
HOOK and ROUND WORMS (Ascarids). In cap- 
sules of assorted sizes, easy to give. $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemica! Co., Dept. 3-A, Quincy, 
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Confessions of a Kennel Keeper 
By Carl E. Smith 


No. 1—Starting a Kennel 


(Note:—In answer to the numerous inquir- 
ies we are constantly receiving asking about 
the management of a kennel, we begin, in this 
issue, a series of articles that should be en- 
lightening not only to the beginner, but prove 
of value to every dog owner, whether his ken- 
nel be large or small. Mr. Smith, the author, 
is writing from personal experiences extending 
overa period of years.—Editor Dog Department.) 


BELIEVE the first thing to think 

about in starting a kennel is whether 

you have some time available, regu- 
larly, that you do not have to figure at 
too high a price per hour. The second 
is, “Do you like to work with dogs? 
Can you really enjoy the detail work of 
caring for them?” If you have both time 
and desire, and love the work—go to it! 
If not—stay out. It’s lots of fun, if you 
like it—but it’s work. If you are lazy, 
you won't fit into it. 

Next, figure if you have a suitable 
place and have enough room to have 
sufficiently large and commodious pens 
and quarters, so located that they will 
not be too great an annoyance to the 
neighbors. For some breeds and some 
kind of selling, a location on a main 
highway, with great travel by it, is ad- 
visable and valuable for the advertising 
secured. For the breeds sold largely to 
sportsmen, many of them buyers by mail 
and from a distance, a location back from 
the beaten paths is better for the training 
of your dogs, and a lot of visitors and 
curiosity seekers along a main highway 
will take up a lot of your time to no 
purpose—at least a considerable portion 
of your visitors do. And sometimes you 
get some advertising of doubtful value 
by having your kennels too conspicuous. 
It all depends upon what you are selling, 
and to whom. 

The selection of the kind of dog you 
are going to raise, and the particular 





breed, will next engage your attentio: 
unless you already have a favorite. That 
choice will depend much upon your indi- 
vidual taste, and most people make that 
choice first, according to preferences 
they already have. But certain cautions 
are in order. Beware of the pet breed 
that is the present high-priced fad. The 
“styles change” in pet dogs as in clothes, 
and, as the demand is dependent upon 
the whims and preferences of society's 
demands, you may be left “high and dry” 
and without profitable market for your 
output, if you get stocked up with the 
high-priced pet “fad” of the day, just 
about the time the fad changes to some- 
thing else. “Every dog has his day” is 
true in pet dogs, surely. Look about you 
at some of the breeds of so-called “super- 
dogs” that were the rage some years 
back—in great demand at high prices. 
Now you can hardly give some of them 
away. They failed to “click,” or else 
the style changed, and away went the 
market, about the time some of the late 
buyers got stocked up with high-priced 
breeding stock. 


HE safest plan is to get some dog that 
is comparatively rare now; one just 
coming into popularity and interest, and 
one that is valuable along some line of use- 
fulness that will make this dog sell be- 
cause of what he can do. Thus the utili- 
ty value of a utility breed of lasting 
merit will safely guarantee a reasonable 
sale for him long after he ceases to be 
the fad as a novelty and pet, and he will 
continue to sell almost indefinitely at 
utility prices. 
Herein lies the value of the choice 
breeds of hunting dogs. For example: 
Thousands of hunters buy new dogs every 


year, and thousands of new hunters enter 





A French type of basset hound 


















the field every year. They are ready 
buvers at good prices for something 
worth while in hunting dogs, and _ this 
market does not “slump” or “spill” so 
readily. , 
Incidentally, a breed of long and dis- 
aalindl background historically for your 
dogs, and indicates that solid worth has 
preserved them for a long time as a dis- 
tinct breed of merit—therefore they must 
have had considerable merit. Buying 
direct descendants from some of the 
createst members of that breed will give 
: own dogs a certain prestige, and 


uished ancestry gives you an inter- | 


those buying from your kennel (if you | 


are a careful breeder and maintain the 
type, or even improve it) will appreciate 
the distinguished blood lines they are 
vetting into, and will buy from you for 
the same reason that you bought—to get 
something of the distinguished and aris- 
tocratic breeding that gives your kennel 
prestige. This borders near to adver- 
tising and publicity, both of which are 
important, and will be treated at more 
length in our next installment. 


In resume, choose the breed of great-, 


est utility along lines you like, one not | 
too common, with good history and dis- | 


tinguished background, and one whose 
utility value will carry him on at good 
utility prices after he becomes more 
widely known and more numerous. 


A Study in Heredity 


HE old saying has become trite, 

“Blood will tell.’ Here is a_ pic- 
ture of Junedale Allie, winner of the As- 
sociated Amateur Championship of three 
years ago, winner of the Continental Sub- 
scription Stake of 1930, and a half-dozen 
or more other well-earned places in lesser 
field trials. But aside from her record 
in competition, she is the favorite among 





John Proctor, famous field trial cham- 

pion of the past decade, whose progeny 

are now popular in field trial and gun- 
ning circles 


all the pointers owned by Dr. F. H. 
Lahey, well-known surgeon of Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Lahey does not value his dogs 
merely because he can win with them in 
held trials, but principally because he en- 
Joys shooting over them. Busy man 
though he is, he always finds time to 
make a trip down to Denton, N. C., or 
l'hompson, Ala., where he has shooting 
lands under lease, at least three or four 
Weeks out of every season. Furthermore, 
he enjoys handling his own dogs in pub- 


1 





| 
| 
| 


| companions, useful and 


‘iC Competition and when Junedale Allie | 


VW 


von the Amateur Championship it was 
ne Doctor who blew the whistle over 
himself. Frequently one will hear 


? 


rree. 
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A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOGS 
LOW PRICED 


Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy 
enough for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 


in. by 2 in.) to hold suckling puppies. The fabric has the same strong 
“square deal” knot as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climable Mesh which 
is recommended for larger breeds. 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other 
weave of the same mesh and gauge. 
of wire fencing direct at wholesale prices. 
Crown catalog of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent 


Remember Crown sells all types 
Write now for the new 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1052 Tyler St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





You have nohome if you have no dog) 
6é T E we 99 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 














Gabriel's way of keeping do gs healthy and 
free from mange is not a new, untried treat- 
ment. Thousands have found it a dependable 
and certain method and swear by its effec- 
tiveness. Positively never fails, regardless of 
the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mites and the eggs and this is 
the common_ sense reason jwhy Gabriel's 
Mange and Eczema Formula 1, 2, 3, never 
Address you? fails. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
dog problems to 12 oz. Package $1.00; Kennel size $2.75. 
Gabriel's In- Id by better stores everywhere, or 
quiry Dept. O oe pee 

“ a ABRIEL’S LABORATORIES 
We manufac- ept. O, ft Y, a 
ture a complete 
line of standard 
remedies for all 
dog ailments. 


MUA AWC os ECZEMA FORMULA] 
WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES 


Sired by 
IMPORTED WINNERS 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, i 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- 
Bang. ..... Fee $25.00 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 
Best Pal and Child Dog 















Toledo, Ohio 








Sled dogs. Thoroughbred Siberians and 
Malamutes from the best racing stock in 
the north. Trained grown dogs and 
puppies. Colors of both breeds is wolf 
j gray. Weights of full grown Malamute 
i dogs about 75 lbs., females about 66 Ibs. 
Weights of ful! grown Siberian dogs 
about 65 lbs., females 55 lbs. Prices full 
grown trained dogs of either breed, dogs 
. $125.00 and up, females $100.00 and up, 
"==. puppies $75 and up. Order from this ad. 


Address 
DR. O. A. BRAAFLADT 
Nome, Alaska 














White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 


mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 






intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels 


Galion, Ohio 






GABRIEUS. 








Your Do 


FLEAS 


Kills fleas and keeps them off 14 days 
Pulvex alone contains what U. S. Bulletin 897 declares 
is the only powder substance that actually kills fleas. 





| out of your hom 
less summer with Pulvex. 


sold cheap. 
nel Supplies. 


FM57 Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, lil. 


Sergeants. 


d@)zg 


Medicines: & Food 





The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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Wont Have 
Cant Have 





eif you use PULVEX, 7, 3 
the powder that “op 





after a dusting. 





hen Pulvex is used, fleas never revive and reinfese 
our pet. Harmless, even if swallowed by the 
on-irritating, odorless, Easy, pleasant to use. 
Keep fleas off ce pon your Children play with and 
e. Give your a flea-free, scratch- 
sk for it today. At 
rug stores, pet shops, 50c; or from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Dept. 
C-173, 1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ULVEX 


‘old on Money-Back Guarantee 









Shipped for trial. Ken- 
Literature Free. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 


Outdoor Life 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
















Y: Olden Tyme Long Eared Black and Tan American Hounds 


celebrated for their cold trailing, lone trailing 


) 
| 


ability super-canine endurance, stubborn 
persistency, hunting sense, true hound charac- 
ter and loud bugle voices. Peers of all hound- 
dom. Exultant customer boosters in every & 
State and many foreign lands. Trained and 
partly trained hounds. Puppies a specialty. 
Descriptive illustrated catalog and Sales List 10c. 

, 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Dept. R1, Saint Clairsville, Ohio 2... ss id 
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ALL BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 
PERFECTION DOG 


is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shove, 
Sporting Goods and Feed Stores e verywhere 
Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ais” 





5 Ibs. 60c, or 10 ibs. $1.00 
to sen fie fa the United States, all charges 
ropes our dogs or puppies wil! relish 
ERFECTION, a balanced meat cereal! food, 
prepared ready for use—all you do is feed it. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK D 7 MICHICAN 











HERMOSA KENNELS 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
‘‘The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 mae 
Denver, Colorado 


AIREDALES 


Airedales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 














dependability They have no equals as combination | 
watch-dogs, companions, hunters, retrievers. Our Aire- 
dales represent the world’s greatest and best blood-lines, 
We specialize in highly trained dogs and choice ped‘- 
greed puppies. Also coonhounds, beagles, harriers, span- 
iels and fox-terriers, Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS __ LaRUE, OHIO 


DOG CARE 


SIMPLIFIED 


Get this new 32-page illustrated book- 

let that tells all ne Sepa dogs- 

valuable for 
alike. Sent with ha) pod cert of mate 
ler’s A-1 Dog Foods for 10c postpa 
Write today. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
850 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 

A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 

and general debility. You will notice the 

difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 

DENT MEDICINE co. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 
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Nature’s Silent Call 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 


We have purchased the remaining supply of these 
books—all that the publishers had on hand—and offer 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they 
last. This has always been a popular seller. 

Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally 
illustrated and contains 402 pages. 



























OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.75 for Natures Silent Call. 
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| that a field trial winner is not a shooting 
| dog; to some, perhaps, the average 

| class performer is not, but to those who 
appreciate the highest type of work, the 
ordinary, pottering dog would have no 
place in their scheme of things. Junedale 
Allie and most other well-known field 
trial winners are intelligent enough to 
adapt themselves to the conditions, and 
when they go out with their masters, and 
see them equipped with a gun, they seem 
to understand how to hunt to it. 


John Proctor was the great- -grandsire 
of Junedale Allie and the pictures of the 
two presented here show the similarity jn 
many respects. But it was their almost 
identical manner of running and their un- 
canny ability to find game that sealed 
their kinship as much as the blood that 
courses through their veins. The mother 
of Junedale Allie was Ruth Virginia 
Proctor ; her sire was Tarheel John, sire 
of the famous Seaview Rex. than which 
no better bird dog or more prolific winner 





paneer Allie, winner of thai Contiaan tal Uebestietion Stake of 1930, at work in the field 


| The other picture depicts Champion 
| John Proctor, great pointer of a past dec- 
ade, whose owner, A. L. Curtis, of Bel- 
ton, Tex., shot over him after the dog 
made a record of five or six champion- 
ships and a score of other wins. But 
what is more, John Proctor’s blood flows 
through the veins of great numbers of 
dogs of the present day, many of which 
are owned by men who never took the 
slightest interest in field trials; none 
the less they value this line of pointer 
breeding because it produces bird dogs. 


lived, and yet he was regularly used as a 
gun dog. The sire of Tarheel John was 
John Proctor, and so these qualities come 
down to Junedale Allie in a direct line. In 
the matter of perfection of training, every 
one of the dogs enumerated was the last 
word in that respect. These acquired 
traits are not inherited, but nevertheless 
it is a great satisfaction to own a dog 
descended from perfectly trained ances- 
tors. Perhaps that is why so many ot 
the descendants of this family are cher- 
ished as gun dogs. 


The Old-Fashioned “Meat” Dog 


By Sherman J. Powell 


HE hunting dog of forty years ago, 

whether pointer or setter, was a re- 

triever instinctively. He hunted in- 
telligently from his first day afield, and 
with limited experience pointed and re- 
trieved with mo training whatever. The 
| average hunting dog of today is born with 
' the speed mania, and it is next to impos- 
sible to steady him down, although some 
claim it can be done. I say, one might as 
well attempt to quiet the Niagara. The 
system of force training with a 40-foot 
rope was inaugurated in later years, after 
the natural hunting instinct of the dog had 
been demoralized by continued breeding 
for speed. I have mMvestigated and tried 
out every mechanical device that has come 
under my observation and several of my 
own invention, but the results have been 
far from satisfactory when compared with 
the science shown by the  natural-born 
hunter. The slow, close hunting dog of the 
old days was easily controlled, obedient to 
the point of pity. He was tender of mouth, 
retrieving the dead bird without ruffling a 
feather, and often bringing in a bird with 
_ its eyes open when the shot had not been 
| deadly. He hunted to the gun at all times, 
seeming to realize it was the gun that did 
the business. George D. Canfield, writing 
in a recent issue of the American Field, ex- 


pressed my opinion perfectly when he stated 
that “The good, old, slow-working dog 1s 
almost extinct.” 

A strictly first-class dog shows no sign 
of nervousness. He is the majesty of calm- 
ness, with the judgment and poise of a 
diplomat, born with the talent in his head 
and not in his heels. When the birds are 
lying all around and you can scarcely step 
without flushing one, it is most important 
that your dog is at heel. If he is allowed 
to go out he is liable to raise half a dozen 
at a time, which are more than you can 
handle. Singles are the object, or, better 
yet, doubles. 

The dog that hunts with his nose to the 
ground has a decided advantage over the 
one carrying a high head, for the birds, 
dead or alive, are on the ground. Ot 
course, any dog which sees the bird drop 
can go to it, whether his head be high or 
low, but, when doubles or perhaps a pair 
of doubles fall and lie scattered in the 
heavy sagebrush of our California hills, it 
takes a dog with his nose close to the 
ground to find them all. It is_interest- 
ing to watch such a dog work. He quar- 
ters the ground thoroughly, crossing and 
recrossing, investigating every bush and 
clump of grass, as sure to bring in the 
bird as your watch to tell the time of day. 
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j hes quail of California are growing 
vilder and wilder every year. W here 

formerly fed in the low lands and open 
‘yes, they now seek safety in the hills 





ad 0 mn the canyon sides, where it takes the 
ice of a slow-going dog to hunt them 
ut al e flush them from their cover of sage 
and chaparral. Unfortunately, the average 
» also is growing wilder, racing = 
the gamy little creatures close at hand, 
search of the ones beyond the range i 
high-powered rifle. 

The expert shot knows his capabilities 
when afield. He knows the result of his 
shot the instant he presses the trigger. 
When the game flushes, the course of its 
fight and the 30-inch shot circle register 
in the mind instantly. Whether the bird 
takes an angling course or makes a 
straightaway is of no importance to him, 
for a bird will drop as regularly as the 
automatic ejector throws the empty shell. 
When such a shot has for a partner a close, 
steady dog, equally matched in skill, they 
furnish a scientific exhibition that few 
shooters ever witness. I might as well try 
to print thunder as to attempt to give any 
idea of the skill displayed. 

A young dog which inherits the proper 

ualifications for a close, steady hunter ad- 
vances rapidly when taken into the field 
by a capable gunner. He soon becomes 
devoted to the sport, showing by his work 
his appreciation of a good shot. When he 
makes a bad break and has to be called 
down, he is plainly anxious for conciliation. 
It is easy to ruin a promising dog at the 
very beginning of his experience, for when 
a poor shot takes out a young dog, and 
misses bird after bird, the poor fellow 
vets tired of being fooled and loses all in- 
terest, or becomes so rattled at the con- 
tinual scolding for breaking shot that he 
doesn’t know what to do or what not to 
do. Because of the increasing popularity 
of field trials, the fast dog holds the prefer- 
ence now and perhaps always will. It is 
only the expert shot who knows the value 
of the slow, steady-working dog, the one- 
man dog, companionable and faithful, and 
not for sale at any price. 





Queries 


Training the Springer 
Editor Dog Department:—I have a springer 
aniel of very good breeding and would like to 
> you recommend a reliable trainer; one that 
inderstands the training of spaniels from A to 
Z. She is about six months old.—L. W. S., IIl. 


An 
lect any " special delete, as ‘ai are a sunlber 
of them in various parts of the country. We 
would suggest that you look over the classified 
columns, as you will no doubt be far better 
T 
WwW 








eam to make your own selection than if we 
re to single out any specific one.—A. F. H. 


The Chesapeake as an Upland Retriever 
_ Editor Dog Department:—Has a Chesapeake, 
in your opinion, any value as a retriever for 
upland shooting such as pheasants? I have been 
told that they do not possess the best of nose 
and are not overly bright. I want a dog for 
Pheasant shooting, but do not care for a springer. 


—A, EB. $6 Oak. 


Answer:—The specialty of the Chesapeake is 
water retrieving; ducks, geese and other water 
fowl. In this, his life’s work, he cannot be ex- 
celled, but we doubt if he would make a satis- 
fa actory pheasant dog. The springer has been 
<tolled for this purpose above all others, althougn 
if you do not care for this variety why not se- 
cure a pointer or a setter and kave him broken 
especially for this class of work?—A. F. H. 


Labrador Dogs 
I have three Labrador dogs. Where can I get 


ay tture or books, regarding their origin, colors, 


tc.’—Frank W. O. Greene, N. D. 


"Anema and Fancy Publishing Ce.. 
“49 West 34th Street, New York City, makes 





pecialty of books on the training and rearing 
dogs.—Kennel Editor. 
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of your Dos 
i raped by? 


A.A.Hermann.DYVS. 


Warts Will Disappear in Time 
Question: —My six-month-old German shepherd 
dog has warts in his mouth. I had him operated 
on about two weeks ago, and he now has new 
warts where the others were removed, and in 
some places more than formerly. This puppy cost 
a nice sum, and I would like to have a good- 

looking dog when matured.—V. E. E., La. 


Answer:—If you will be patient, all those 
warts will disappear after the dog has reached 
sexual maturity. In the meantime, they do no 
harm. They have a warm, comfortable place, and 
why they leave later I do not know. Neither does 
anyone else. 

It was all right for the veterinarian to cut 
them off with shears. I’ve cut off hundreds by 
the same _ method. He was mistaken in the 
opinion they would not reappear. Sometimes 
they do not. If you think they must come off 
sooner, cut them off as before, but don’t worry. 
—A. A. H. 

Salmon Poisoning 

Question:—I would like to know where to get 
medicine to vaccinate dogs for salmon poisoning, 
also how to use it, and cost for each dog. What 
is the best treatment for salmon poisoning after 
a dog gets it?—O. S., Ore. 


Answer:—I have heard that the Veterinary 
College of Washington has been working on some 
preparation to produce immunity to salmon poison- 
ing in dogs, and suggest you write to them. 

In Denver we never have dogs poisoned by 
eating salmon. Such luxuries cost too much in 
the mountains, where beef bones are better and 
cheaper. 

When the first symptoms appear, wash the 
bowels and stomach thoroughly by a high enema 
of warm water, using 1 gallon, and 30 grains of 
permanganate of potash, dissolved. Hold the 
dog with hind legs elevated until he vomits a 
generous portion of the purple solution, then in- 
ject ™% gallon of warm water and 1 ounce of 
baking soda. Withhold all food for a week. Give 
2 grains of salol and 5 grains of bismuth sub- 
gallate every two hours. Swab the mouth and 
throat three times daily with a solution of 15 
grains of permanganate of potash in 1 quart ef 
water.—A. A. 


Treatment for Ringworm 
Question:—My dog is covered with circular 
sores that resemble ringworms. What would you 
advise as a treatment ?—M. B. H., Calif. 


Answer:—Tincture of iodine is the specific 
treatment for ringworm when not too extensive. 
Apply once daily to spots for one week, then 
once each week. When extensive, give a pre- 
liminary bath with 1 teaspoonful formaldehyde 
in a pint of very warm suds. When dry, swab 
each spot with a saturated solution of salicylic 
acid in diluted alcohol, to which are added 10 
grains of chloral hydrate to each ounce. Cover 
with flexible collodion, and repeat in forty-eight 
hours. I am amazed that you have not become 
infected, as ringworm spreads readily from dogs 
to human beings.—A. A. H. 


Correct Diarrhea by Change of Diet 

Question:—My _ three-and-one-half-year-old 
cocker spaniel is troubled with diarrhea and has 
been this way most of the summer. The only 
thing that helps him is a bismuth tablet. He 
eats meat and drinks milk, has a large run, and 
will hunt for me. Where can one get a book 
on the cocker, his origin and care?—G. A. R., 
Towa. 


Answer:—Diarrhea may be induced by a diet 
of sloppy food. so it may be possible to correct 
it without medicine by changing to a diet of dry 
foods, although bismutk is harmless. Nervous- 
ness reflexly stimulates bowel activity, and may 
account for the loose bowels. Avoid fresh milk. 
Add 1 tablespoonful of lime water to each tea- 
cupful of drinking water, and allow no other 
liquids. Feed lean, raw beef on big bones, dog 
biscuits, and a wee bit of ground raw carrot or 
tomato. Burnt flour may be added to each meal. 

Ovtpoor Lire Publishing Co. have good books 
on spaniels and other dogs.—A. A. H. 
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‘SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


The Venom Aids Digestion 

Editor:—When a poisonous snake strikes, say, 
a rabbit, for food, does he strike with his fangs 
and inject his venom into the rabbit? If so, is 
the snake himself immune to the poison? 

Is it possible for the snake to strike and hold 
the rabbit without the use of his fangs? 

In other words, can a snake strike, hold, and 
eat a rabbit and control the poison glands, also 
his fangs, from functioning? 

In case of combat between two snakes, one 
poisonous, the other nonpoisonous, is the non- 
poisonous snake immune to the other’s poison? 
Likewise, is the same thing true in combat be- 
tween two poisonous snakes?—F. C. Manuel, 
aR 2 

Answer:—The poisonous snakes kill their prey 
by poisoning, and I strongly incline to the opinion 
that the action of the venom is a direct aid to 
digestion, from observation that the poisonous 
snakes do not digest an artificially given meal 
as readily as do the harmless snakes. 

The erection of the fangs and the secretion of 
venom are entirely voluntary muscular move- 
ments, and it is quite possible for a snake to 
hold anything in its mouth without using the 
fangs. The poisonous snakes do not use the 
fangs at all in swallowing the prey which has been 
killed by imbedding the fangs. In spite of 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, the poisonous 
snakes are immune to their own and each other’s 
venom, and Dr. Ditmars, by experiment, demon- 
strated that the common king snake, frequently 
cannibal, enjoys a remarkable immunity to rat 
tlesnake venom. The indigo snake is an inveterate 
cannibal, but I do not know whether it has a 
greater immunity than the rest of the harmless 
snakes, all of which are less susceptible to rattle- 
snake venom than warm-blooded creatures. Rat- 
tlesnake venom, primarily a blood poison, acts 
slower on all cold-blooded creatures than the 
snake venoms, which are known to be stronger 
nerve poisons.—W. A. B. 


Tanning Snake Skin. 

Editor:—I would appreciate it very much 
if you could give me some information on the 
tanning of snake skins. Have several nice 
rattlers and would like to make good leather out 
of them.—W. D. Schrader, Fla. 


Answer:—I know just about enough about 
tanning to know that I know very little. If 
fifty different formulas of four ingredients in 
each can be varied to make 200, it is evident that 
a long experience is necessary to judge what 
procedure is best for a given case. 

You can use about 2 ounces of sulphuric acid 
in a gallon of water with about a quart of salt 
added to insure good preservation during the 
time the skins are in the solution. Alum can be 
added if you do not want the skins to stretch. 
Snake skins should be in the solution longer than, 
say, a deer skin, and not less than five or six 
days. If any of the acid remains in the skins 
they will rot, so prepare a mushy mixture of 
bicarbonate of soda and water, and keep rubbing 
this into the skin until no more bubbles form, 
then wash the skin. 

If you want to make sure of a good tan, I sug- 
gest that you send your skins to Elmer C. 
Keitel, R. R. No. 2, Box 57, Merrimack, Wis. 
Mr. Keitel takes particular pride in the tanning 
of snake skins.—W. #. B. 


A Snake’s Bite Not Fatal to Itself 
Editor:—I want to ask you whether rattle- 
snakes always, or ever, die from natural causes 
shortly after biting a human being or any other 
animal, the supposition being that they leave 


their teeth in their victim and that causes their 
death.—George M. Bruce, Calif. 


Answer:—When a rattlesnake bites it is per- 
forming a perfectly natural function, and the 
bite at no time will cause the snake’s own 
death. 

Rattlesnakes have at all times from three to 
five pairs of fangs in different stages of de- 
velopment. The functioning fang is shed from 
time to time, and is replaced by a new fang, 
which frequently moves in place alongside the 
old fang before the old fang is shed. 

The leaving of a fang in any animal bitten 
is just a normal periodical shedding of the 


tooth—W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue. 

your advertisement. 
America 
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inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application, 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
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Birds and Animals 





Birds and Animals 








Quantity Limited. 
American Minkery Inc., 














WE INVITE | Yor R inspection of our Yukon and ae- 





bee Mink Youngsters and proven breeders, Also 
Muskrat Kits. Literature free. LaBar Fur Farm, 
Austin, Minn. 
MUSKRATS: L ARGE, . DARK, No rt thern: "Minne ota 
breeders, September, Oct ober delivery. Why not have 
the »_best, BR. J. Hourigan, Browns Valley Minn. 


DARK Huds on seal quality, un- 
related breeders, $8 pair. Live delivery guaranteed 
Hillcrest Fur Farm, Browns Valley, Minn. 


PE DIG REED CHINCHILL AS, bred does 


MUS SKRATS LARGE 


$4. ‘Bucks $2.50 


suc free with three does Oakwoods Rabbitry, Am 
ina, Beg 
PEDIGREED REGISTERED CHINCHILLA Rabbit 
Guaranteed, UC. S. Fur Farms Upper Sandusky 
Ohio &- 6 
BLUE FOXES: iT AME, 3, Prolific, acclimated, Daw on 
Fox & Fur Farm, Paxton, Mont, 8-3 


‘BREED FUR ANIMALS 
For Pleasure and Profit 


Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field 
of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, etc. Sample copy 1L5c 
| Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year 
| Foreign $1.50. 


AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
| Dick Building St. Peter, | Minnesota 
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MORE PROFIT IN BETTER MINK! 


Ask for free literature about this famous breed. 
A REAL GOLD GETTER—‘‘SABLE CROSS STRAIN MINK” 


Lose no time. 


Box O.L 134, 


Write at once. 


Valhalla, N. Y. 





MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Offering all kinds of pheasant eggs, 
ornamental land and_ waterfowl, 
wild animals, ete. 


William J. Mackensen 








Yardley, Penna. 























Are you interested g 
YE AR by all means own a copy of the Wace theuke 
of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 
BO OR tres: 176 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all aboutfur farming: 
how to build pens, how tof ,» how toskin. Write 
today for your copy., Send 25c¢ to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 
Official registration organization of the fur breedi 





484 McKnight Bidg. 


WANTED: A Mountain Lion Kitten 


of six months age or younger. Male preferred. 
The younger the better. 
CARL W. WAHRER 


Sacramento, California 











1410 47th Street 
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Dealer 
Prices 











MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Young Ringnecks E Fall delivery. Montcalm Pheas- 
ants are vigorous, strong and brilliant in color. Ideal 
for game preserves. Prices reasonable. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Address 


R. F. D. No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 








Wire Netting at Wholesale 


Buy 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for an 
/ 3 at type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
prompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1252 Tyler St. N. E. 

















Latest Catalog Free on Request 







Minneapolis, Minn. 











BUY THE WORLD’S BEST 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


‘5Ocup 
Write today for full details ! 


MT. FOREST, 211 Bagley Av., Detroit, Mich. 


Every animal sound, prolific ii 
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Taking Trout with the Dry Fly 


by Samuel G. Camp 
$2 postpaid 

Written essentially as a 
practical book, TAKING 
' TROUT WITH THE DRY 
FLY gives the reader brieti 
but completely the essence 
of the art as now practiced 
in America. 

The book compares 
fly and wet fly fishing, dis- 
cusses the American § dry 
| fly method and compares it 
| with the English. It gives 
advice on modern dry fly 
rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
and the fifies to use for 
various purposes, including 
bivisible hackles. In 
chapters on casting and fi 
ing the dry fly, Mr. Ca: 
discusses briefly the re- 
sults to be attained, and 
how to get them, including 
a fisherman’s description of the natural insects of 
the trout stream. He also tells just where and 
when to use the dry fly and explains his reasons, 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $2 send him Samuel Camp’s new 
book TAKING TROUT WITH THE DRY FLY. 











Name .... 





| 
Address .... 

















Official Map of Alaska 
Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled 
from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 
rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and 
other important information. Complete in 
every detail. 


- +++ USE THE COUPON—NOW ---- 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me 
the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA 


Name 





Address 














‘ SQUAB © BOOK © FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month. .¢ Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

429 H St., Melrose sienionse, Mass. 


RAISE  CHINCHILEA 


erage a eae 








Chinch Seach: 32- or 


and contract, also of Fur Farming 
sine tells how to peice Epps for >i prot ts, all ~ 10c. 
venntniens ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1020 Holmes P: 


FOX - BREEDERS! We are Authorized Distributors 
ray Cerne bad 4 “ee French Remedy Com- 
pasy’s New TER. om on 
RMICIDE ‘CAPSULES 
For A Worms, Tape Toren and Hook Worme 
in Two Sizes 
Ne. 1 Full Strength for the adult 
Ne. Hailf-Strength for the toonie weenie little fellows 


Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Price : Bex of 600 Capsules $20 


Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


‘ark, Missouri! 








“HITCH YOUR WAGON to a Star’’—Start with White 
Lake Silvers. ‘Ten years’ success should be given some 
thought when you are making inquiries regarding the 
purchase of foxes, Information on request. White L ake 
Fox & Fur Ranch, Inc., Montague, Mich, 7-3 


stock, 





MINK—1930 YOUNG, dark, Northern Mir..csota 


125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mau- 
| rice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 6-6 








QUALITY REGISTERED FULL furred Silver Fox pups, 

guaranteed to breed first year or we replace them, 
$400 pair. Langlade S. B. Fox Ranch, Box 230 North 
Ave., Antigo, Wis. 7-tf 





ALL STAR SILVER Foxes. International prize win- 











ners Also fine dark Mink. Buy now. Minnesota 
Silver Fox Co., Deerwood, Minn. 6-3 
MINK 1930 KITTENS, ranch raised, choice = stock. 
Write for price and information. Wind River Mink- 
ery, Burris, Wyo. 7-3 
QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox. 
Raccoon, Fox Rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, 
Wis. 7-3 
RANGE RAISED RINGNECKS! Eggs and 9 wks 


poults. Rockyford Pheasantry, Officer, Colo. 


MINK: 
back 





1930 YOUNG. 
Union Fur Farms, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Wadena, Minn. 3-8 





THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
3 $4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
' probably the only 
Af architect in this 
bs country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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Taxidermy —— 
TAXIDERMIST | taenont HOLSTER 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- = i Piroded he evesene who has oc- 







ed; skins tanned and made into ruge | $= 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw Sure, a 


sins for M. J. HOFMANN 


wwCates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











BEAUTY 
that matches your skill is found in 
the trophies taxidermized by us. 
Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 





$4.50 


Send for FREE descriptive 
folder to 
RUFE SARSON 


Gunnison, Colorado 








Special Rear Sights 


Micrometer and plain adjustable models. For Krags $3 and $6, 
Springfields $4.50 and $7, Russians, $4, Enfields and Remington 
Express, .30-06, $4 and $7. Adjustable for windage and eleva- 
tion. Noholes to bore. You can put chese sights on yourself. 
Perfection Reloading Tool 

A perfect straight line, gear operated tool. Special offer, a tool 
complete to load all of the above shells, $12. , Postpaid or.C. 
.*) Send for literature. Agents wanted. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

























BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 




















TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
MOUNTED COYOTE, BADGER, Bobcat heads $5 each, 

Bear heads, $10, on shields, open mouth, Bearskin 
rugs $10 to $40, Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, _ fish, 

birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 31 














1127 17th Street 









EK. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 











TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 
catalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-’30 


GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. @G. 
Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 4-6 


STEER HORNS FOR sale, Six feet spread. Raw or 
polished. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 8-2 














Wild Duck Attractions 
More Feed—More Ducks 


If you restock with Natural Aquatic Plants 
Gathered, Stored and Packed to insure 
growth. Order Wild Rice seed for fal] 
planting now. We also have Wild Celery, 
Sago Pond Plant, Wapato, Duck Potato 
and other attractions for waterfowl, fish 
and muskrats. Also parched wild rice for 
tavle use. Write for literature. Box 101. 
Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


Attract Wild Ducks 


lants will 

















our favorite waters. it WILD 
Rice, WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 









WE BUY, SELL and trade guns, rifles, revolvers, camer- 

as and binoculars. We have the most complete line 
of gun in the No. West at the lowest prices. Write for 
catalog. We are offering while they last Model 12, 12 
ga. Winchester pump guns brand new but slightly stock- 
worn, 30” bbl. full choke, at $34.00. Model 29A, Rem- 
ington 12 ga. 30” bbl. full choke, brand new in original 
boxes at $39.45. Special, brand mew Marlin .38-40 and 
.44-40 Rifles brand new and perfect at $15.00 each. 
Westernfield pump gun all gauges, slightly used at $23.95 
each, plain barrels. Ribs at $27.50. Get our special 
prices on Browning automatic shotguns in 16 ga. with 
rib. Hundreds of other bargains. 8 Power genuine 
Lumiere Binoculars brand new at $19.95. All goods 
sent C. O. D. sub. to inspection, or 1% discount when 
cash comes with order. Responsibility $85,000.00. The 
Kreger Corp., 20 So. Wast. Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 8-3 


RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target; Mount- 

ings that hold telescope rigid and will not lose ad- 
justment. Send for catalog 
Co., R. D. No. 1, Auburn, N. 
NEW, BEST QUALITY 10 ejector and cash for old 

smaller Purdey. .410 single ejector for old damaged 
Winchester 1897, 12. Sell .410 silencer. Box 69, Ger- 
mantown, Wis. 


BARGAIN FINEST .32-40 target rifle with .22 cal. bar- 
rel. Set of reloading tools or exchange for .30-06 
sporting. John Pachak, 624 Lake Avenue, Pueblo, Colo, 
WINCHESTER .35 AUTOMATIC rifle like new. Want 
-45 double action recolver, also reloading tools, size 
300 ga. Chas. Reynolds, Altona, Tl. 
GUNS10CK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 8-2 
TRADE, 8 POWER Weiss $50 field glasses. Want 
good .32-20 repeating rifle or similar. J. M. Rags- 
dale, Jr., Columbus, Mont. 
RESTOCKING TO ORDER. 
marksmen. Prices reasonable. Try me. Wm. Tietz, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 8-2 

































Wild Rice, Musgrass, Wild Celery 
bring ducksinswarms. Terrell’s famous sure- 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall planting. 
Ready September 1. Specialprices. Write 


TERRELL’S, 376 A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St.. Xenia, Ohio. June 31 

FOR SALE: PARKER twelve gauge trap and duck gun, 
grade DHE. G. F. Harley, Columbus, Georgia. 

RIFLEMAKER AND GUNSMITH, Jas. V. Howe, 1596 
Crawford Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 8-6 


Indian Curios 























NEW DUCKING GOODS, Flying decoys, Corkwood 
decoys, Game calls, Hawk calls, Grass hunting suits, 
oo blinds. C. W. Grubbs, 1512 Crockett St., Houston, 


eXas, 





DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for Planting. Some- 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farms, 371A Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. Feb. 31 


MALLARDS FOR DECOYS $4 per trio. Emma Schultz, 
Rockford, Nebr. 











Homesteads and Lands 


4000 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 25 for $3. 10 spears 
$3. 4 tiny bird points $1; 2 gem points $1; battle 
axe, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; Hammer, 
$1.75; Lance, $1.50; hoe, 75c; flaxed axe, 75c. Fore- 
going collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, Pontiac, 
. 7-0 





BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces 2.50; 

Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything 
Indian.’’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. 
Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying 


Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-6 | 








Malcolm Rifle Telescope | 
Y 8-3 


Better stocks make better | 


INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique guns, | 


pistols and daggers from all parts of the world. Illus- 
trated list ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 





FOR SALE TO Close an Estate. Lake front acreage 
Prin Three Lakes and Eagle Chain region of Wisconsin. 
Gor able for clubs, summer camps, cottage sites, etc 
ag fishing. Apply Underwood, Room 1957, 231 South 
a Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 5-6 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poul- 
fisho o ocation, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, 
‘iing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kan- 
Sas City, Kansas. 6-6 


SK S > 

omit, YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
, “Here located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
, 907 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 7-2 


FOR 
Add 











SALE: LOT on beautiful lake in game district. 
eas Box 296, Iron River, Mich. 7-3 





Cameras and Photo Supplies 











MAKE MONEY IN _ Photography. 
it 


fogr 


home. § Learn quickly ast 
0 iE Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
apne renee unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
phy, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigam Ave., Chicago. 1-12 











INDIAN RELICS. BEADWORK Curios, coins, cata- 
logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 6-6 


—s THE MAN-EATERS 
—-—— OF TSAVO 








Le 





‘. By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 
a THE New, revised and enlarged 
~ MAN-EATERS edition of this most popu- 
” lar book. 

a3 A thrilling story of how 
NN the man-eating lions which 


were terrorizing an African 
community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of offering for sale. 
$2.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Denver, Colo. 
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errno mm 
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SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraecurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells, 


sights fi . Let us know your wants. 
VANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














WE BUY, SELL, trade, guns, rifle, revolvers, cameras, 
binoculars, fishing tackle, musical instruments, out- 


board motors, boats, canoes, motion picture machines, 
etc. Colts .38 police positive special, 6”, good, $20. 
Colts .82 automatic, good, $13.50. Savage automatic, 
32, good, $11. S. & W. .45, model 17, fine, $17.50, 
Marlin model 94, caliber .38-40, new, $20. Remington 
model 14A, .25 caliber, $27.50. L. C. Smith Ideal, 
12-28, M. & F., like new, $42.50. Mauser Mannlicher, 
8mm, cost $125, mew, $75. Wanger’s, 522 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 
SELL—REMINGTON 12, FULL, hammerless repeater, 
$25.00; Winchester 12, self-loading, full choke, fine, 
$410.00; Lefever ventilated rib single trap gun, $35.00; 
Double hammerless 12 gauge, $15.00; Winchester 10 
gauge lever, $15.00; 8 gauge single, box shells, $25.00; 
10 gauge single, box shells, $10.00; .22 revolver, $5.00 
.22 pistol, $5.00; .38 revolver, $4.00; .32 automatic pistol, 
$7.50. Send money orders. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, 
Minnesota. 
OVERSTOCKED .30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2 per 100; 
Krag cartridges $3.50 and $4.50 per 100 7.62 Rus- 
sian $3.75; .45 auto $2.75. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kan. 

















Wikeve-te-fie 


CARIBOU, MOOSE, GOAT, Sheep, Grizzly Virgin 
territory Write for facts. Frank E. Brown, Rio 
Grande, Alta., Canada 


Archery Equipment | 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 




















Eugene, Oregon 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES TOOL for feathering arrows 

$1.50. Port Orford Cedar arrows $2.75 to $4 dozen. 
Flax bow strings 25c; Turkey pointer feathers 20c¢ doz 
Cedar arrow shafts 5/16 matched 75e doz. H. Wayte, 
919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Trapping 


TRAPPERS YOU PLAY a sure losing game when you 

use old style traps. The makers themselves tell you 
those traps won’t hold caught animals unless the animals 
can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes the only practical and 
adaptable traps made, that prevent ‘‘wring-offs.’" Double 
jaws, frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, giants, 
won’t any of them do it. ‘‘Gibbs’’ guarantees that his 
traps will. ‘‘Gibbs’’ Two-Trigger Traps. 60¢ each, $6.50 
per Doz. “Gibbs” No. 0 SINGLE GRIP Traps 
2 for 25c, $1.35 per Doz. No. 1—1l5c each, $1.65 per 
Doz. No. 1%—30c each, $3.00 Doz. No. 2—40c each, 
$4.40 Dow. No. 3—65c each, $7.35 Doz No. 4—80ec 
each, $9.00 Doz. No. 1 Live Trap $5.00 each, $54.00 
Doz. Trap Tags, 12c Doz. Transportation paid No. 
1 Trapping Capsules, 75c Doz. Transportation collect. 
“Gibbs Traps Pay You to Use Them—You Pay to 
Use Others.’’ Coil springs break less than leaf springs, 
too. Send for free catalogue. If your dealer doesn’t 
have our traps, send to us for them. W. A tibbs & 
Son. Dept. H-8, Chester, Penna 





How I MAKE a ~ trap to take mink without injury. 
How to set. where and why. Particulars free. W. 
A. Hadley, Stanstead, Que. 8-6 
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Kennel 








YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois. Offers for sale 

extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds. choice 
young dogs well started on game. Also pointers ard 
setters, all dogs sent for trial. Descriptive Price List, 








ten cents -tf 
SETTE RS AND POINTE RS, Fox and Cat Hounds, 3, Wolf 

and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Be r 
and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds Cata- 
log 10c, Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, ‘Ky. tf 
50 POLICE PUPPIES, papers to register. Imported 

and domestic breeding, females $12.50; males $20. 
White puppies $40. sred females $50. Ship C. O. D. 
on approval, 1, Thomas mas Dailey ‘5 Hannaf ord, N. D. 6-3 
IRISHLE WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 

trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 





EXCEPTIONAL  PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo tf 











GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE rene s, sini ony 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $2 $35 Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


ENGLISH SETTERS, SUPERBLY bred from the best 
working and show strains Dr. W. F. Daw, 2218 
Beach Drive, Victoria, B. C. 3-6 








Spaniel pups Curly- 


REGISTERED TRISH WATER 
( dogs $20. Gail 


oated, rat-tail strain Females $15; 
Nebr. 


Atkinson, 


FOXHOUNDS—BLOODHOUNDS, 


Kreymborg, 


BEAR. Cat, Coyote 











trained Also TBloodhound-Redbone pups. Yameas- 
cadells, Sheridan, Oregon, 
THRE EK REAL COON, skunk and opossum hound Alo 
pedigreed fox and wolf hounds. Trial. Arthur F 
§ ampey Sprin gfield, Mo, 5 6 
URISTE TERRIERS: PALS, pedigreed Aristocrats, hunt- 


or guards. Grit and intelligence. Alba Elkins, 








Ro ute 3, Ko komo, Ind. 

¥ OR SAL E: CHESAPEAKE Bay pups, whelped May 
20th Males $15; females $10. Beatrice Everett 

Atkinson, Nebr, 

GRE AT DANES REGISTERABLE Sest guard dogs. 
Prices reasonable, Tanana Kennels, Steamboit 

Springs, Colo, 5-6 








STRONG HEALTHY PUPPIES at all times, all ages, 
all prices. Texas Chesapeake Kennel, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 6-3 
SPANIELS SENSATIONAL Obos at = stud 
matrons offered. Butler Kennels, Villard, 








COCKER 
Puppies; 
Minn 


il POIN’ T E RS” 
closing tamp. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Prices re asonable, Geo. 

POL ICE PU PS FOR sale. 
Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 








"AND SETTERS 
McLister Bros. 


Write us your wants, en- 
Brighton, Tenn, 6-3 


PU PS, Liver and white color. 
Summerfield, Toledo, Ohio. 


Blue ribbon winners, 

















Arthur 





Books and Magazines 





ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, TE | 

strain, six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field and 
Show Champions, Prince Rodney, Mallwyd, Roy of 
Kdendale, MacAllister, Mohawk, Kugene’s Ghost. Five 
litters of beautiful youngsters whelped January and 
March, blue and orange belton markings, 46 sold last 
season through these advertisements to satisfied buyers. 
Only the best and guaranteed right. $40 and $50 each. 





E. B. MelIntyre, Silver Spring, Mary! ind. 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, ~ POINTERS, Fox “Hounds. Stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train, 


also pups ready to ship. Brood and show stock a spe- 


cialty. Dogs of each above breed, at Public Stud. 
Prices and yhotos 6e stamps. Stanford Kennels, 


Sangall, N. Y. 8-3 
THE LaRUE Kennels, LaRue, 
for highly trained coonhounds, beagles, harriers, aire- 
dales, spaniels and terriers specially suited for the needs 
of exacting sportsmen who want the best. Also choice 
pedizree puppies. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: Puppies and youngsters who 
will hunt this fall. Springbok of Ware, Avandale & 
Beechgrove strains, A few brood matrons. Priced te 
sell. G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, R. 4, Racine, Wis 
PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS 





Ohio, are headquarters 











from registered par- 

ents. Sest bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural 
guards. Priced reasonable, Franklin L. Hubbard 
Auburn _C lif 8 

KEVIL _ KE NTUCKY KENNEL, Kevil, Ky , hunter 

friends: Coon dogs, first class, still trailers, young 

dogs. Long trial and money back guarantee, Writ : 


free price list. 8-2 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Sire Champion Idahurst 
Lottery dam daughter Champion Obo Donatello, blacks 

and reds Elwood Kennels, 916 E. Chestnut, La 
<y 

SP RING ER $ SPANIE ee KENNE 
Bred and broken females 











S, Ida_ 
reasonable. 


Grove, poe 
Very fine pups 





guaranteed. $12.50 and $15 All papers, 

LIVER AND WHITE Springer puppies. Parents trained 
hunting and show stock. $25 and up. D. Paulsen, 

818 Galena, Te ledo, Ohio 


“sturdy youngsters. 
W. Willan, Mor- 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIE: Big 
Guard for home and kiddies. M. 
gantown, Ind. 


FOR SALE: SPRINGER § Spaniel pups, whelped M: iy 
10, 1930 * Right age for fall hunting. J. E, Sexton, 

Orchard Nebr 

BEAGLES AND RABBIT hounds well broke, one year 
old dogs - rted. John 


Grenewalt, 873 E. Pop r 
St York, FP: -if 


REGISTERED “COCKER SPANIELS, nine sont oid 





black or buf Hunting — stock, Dewey Lytle, Orr- 
ville, Ohio 
ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, large, beautiful registered: 


Children’s companions and guard, 
Rock, Ind ; 
ENGLISH BULL Pt 


registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027 
Ss ‘OTCH 


d ackson Center, r, Ohio. 8-3 
BREAKER. 30 years 


experience Can take 
gundogs to t tr vin, Chas. Brown, — Morro | Bay, Calif. 
BERNARD 


BEAUTIFUL ST. 1 puppies. Female “¢: : 
males $44 Anchor Ranch, Otowi, New Mexico. 8-3 

BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, s $15. ~ Bull- 
dogs, 501 _Re ‘kwood, — Dallas, Texas, Aug. 31 

SCOTTISH, IRISH AND Wire Fox terrier pupples. 
Altura Kennels, El P. aso, Texas, Route 1. 


REAL COON HOU Craig Carmany, | Route 


Albert Hoban, Flat 















COON HOUNDS on trial. 
2, | Cc Clinte on, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 














TRAINED RABBIT . AND beagle e hounds. Ed Leichtle, 
Cold Spring. Ky. 8-3 
BIRD DOGS BOARDED and trained. Jewel W. Pigott, 
Tylertown, Miss. 7-2 
Harry Welsh, May- 








25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. 
port, Pa. 7-tf 


- Fishing Tackle 








- FOR our famous Sure Catch Cat Fish Bait. 


SE IND dhe 

Kasy prepared. Receipt for our improved dough carp 
bait 5 improved sure catch fish baits. How to make 
the Best Eskimo Bass, Pickerel, and game fish hook 
lure How to raise and keep night crawlers. Best 
Turtle bait and how to catch them. Receipts for Anti- 
mosquito, insect bites, stings, and Ivy poison lotions. 
Each receipt 50¢ or all $1.00. Linders’ Sign & Elec- 
tric Shop, Delphos, Ohio. 
FLIE S! FLIES! FLIES! Jim’s Quality | Flies! Seven 


popular sq. tail and streamer bass flies size 1/0 to 4, 
Fourteen popular trout flies size 6 to 10, $1. De- 
scriptive folder with each order, Try Jim’s for quality. 
Jim Archibald, Alco, La. 
ONE PIECE HAND made split bamboo casting and 
live bait rods. Made right and priced right. Write 
for description of rods, prices and reference. x LL, 
Tarr, Millersburg, Ky 6-3 
SINKER MOLDS, FOR making your own Sinkers All 
popular sizes, easy to operate. zasts a lifetime. 
Complete instructions with mold $1. Dolph Mfg. Co.. 
Cedar Rapids, Towa 8-6 
LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR Black Bass, $4.50 per hun- 
dred, $2.25 per fifty: $1.25 per twenty-five. Post- 
paid. Geo. O. Strong, “Willimantic, _Conn. _7-2 
FISHING IN MAINE, - what to use and how to use it. 
Every angler should have this, postpaid $1. Brackett 
& Hunt, Newport, Me 


GUARANTEED BAIT FORMULA for preserving 
eggs $1. Erle Titus, Mt. Vernon, Wash 


eli Old Coins 


COMMEMORATIVE SILVER HALF dollars, Columbian 

65e Monroe, Pils grim, Grant, Bennington, $1.20 each, 
California $1.90. Old quarters 60c, Half dollars 80 
Both dated before 1838 Price list ‘free. Towns Davis, 
tox 1791, Huntington, West Virginia. 


RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 1fr 
Colorado Springs. Colorado. +f 


Alexis Menegelle, 
Cc ALIFORNTA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 3c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 


Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 4-6 
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A Message to the Sportsman 


A real sleeping bag. strong, compact, warm, water 
repellent, light in weight, filled with a good grade 
of goose and duck down with a few small feathers. 
No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
weight 6% Ibs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal gift. 
Write for full information and illustrated folder. 
Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O. Box 5, Montrose, 
California. 


Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game. 
Qualify now. Write for full details. 


BRADLEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. B50 DENVER, COLO. 























FUR-FISH-GAME 


fs just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is editeg 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 

word in the sporting field, It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chuckeg 
(u!l of interesting articles, ;). 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, Fry 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
Partments—The Gun Rack: 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots an 
Herbs; Auto Travel & 
Cam; Fish & Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markete= 
Trapline; American Trappers 
Association, and Question Box, 


Furfist-Gane 


arcing Plagazine 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


Price, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 
Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Bal. of this year (6 mo.) only 50c 


Clip Fhe ad and send with 50c cash, check or money order t» 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 








NAM  eresscssorseserserserncsseeroremmnsenensonsssvasecnsensesessssesssnencsessssstencentesssesecs 
| 
Address 
On Sale at News Stands 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, I! 





will send you more information regarding the be 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c explair 





to tell the good ones, 8-t 

FREE. ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL substription. The 

Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 7- 
Miscellaneous 








ASSEMB LE YOUR OWN rowboat, speedsters, 
plane from our read-i-cut material. Costs less 
the price of the lumber and hardware in most localit 
Or finished boats with or without paint, or ready t 
launch. Our prices save you 50% or more Also fu 
allewance for your old outboard on new motors.  ‘‘Mor 
Isaxts—More Motors.’”” E, Byrnes Co., Dept. B, kK 

inson, Ill. 


B INOC UL ARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes Slightly 

used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $9. All makes 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphc et 
3 to 44° power World’s largest assortment Catalog 
free, DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 18-A, Elmira, N. ‘. 








WANTED IMME DIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 

55, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary ; Paid 
vications; Common education; Thousands Needed year'y 
Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-1f 





BUILD YOUR OWN Boat using Our Ready Cut Semi- 

Assembled Knock Down Materials. Outboard Speed- 
sters, Runabouts, Cruisers, Sail, Row and Hunting. 55 
Designs. Send 10c for Catalog, BROOKS BOAT CO 
INC., Box O. 3. Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 6-3 


FOR SALE: SPORTING Goods Business, wholesale— 

retail. Old established prosperous store. Live lowa 
town 60,000 population. Inventory $12,000. Money maker 
and big future, reason for selling illness of owner. Ad- 
dress Box 525, Outdoor Life. 


EXTRA DOUBLE STRENGTH  Vigorene. Amazing 

Vim, Staying Power, Endurance, Recharges system. 
Stimulates spinal genital center. Master Medicine. No 
disappointments. $1, 3 boxes $2.75. Dr. Teycer, Bor 
1275L, Chicago, Ti. 4-6 


TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing. Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 




















WOOL BLANKETS ‘“‘papermill felts’? best soft gray 
or tan, 72x84 inches, 6% Ibs. $6 prepaid Others 
$3.50 up. Write Wool Blanket Place, Cassopolis, Mich. 
RASHES, TORTURING, ITCHING, Eezema, yield 
quickly to Volimer’s Ointment, guaranteed Write 


H.A. Vollmer, Druggist, 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


Rockwood, Mich., for sample. 8-3 








CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 














How to Make a Fireplace ++ 
How to Use Balloon Silk 50¢ 
Leather Workling ...50€ 
Camp Craft Methods 50¢ 





With Biue Prints and Direetions. Send Stamps te 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 











A. J. O’BRIEN 
with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S&S. 
Patent Office. 


601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo 











YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home. Profit 














able business plating autoparts, tableware, ete. W! te 
Sprinkle, Plater 520 Marion, Indiana. 8-0 
DETECTIVES EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. )-0 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 


Cabins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. io 








NEW 
Only $7.50. 
2-A Griscom, 


IMPORTED BINOCULARS. Eight mile rance. 
Free Trial. Literature. M. G. Taries, 
Philadelphia. = 


MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guar: 
if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box rst, 

Flgin, Texas. 
BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval. 
mals, relics, etc. B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, Mich 


REAL PRETZELS! $1 package postpaid within Unite 
States. Deppen Pretzel Co., York, Pa. i-8 


WANTED: HIGH SCHOOL boy. 
Novelty Shop, New Haven. 












Guns, dogs, ani- 
3-6 
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Agents Surprise 








TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 








mt 


have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 





“Your book is’ very convenience— it's quality 
interesting and instruc- Ts 7 that counts and that’s 
tive. It is particularly Nine \ olumes what I find in this 1 
interesting to me because 
it deals with ALL the 1. Fishing Facts. 
ve pb .—— By Sheridan R. Jones Eg Yee’ Rita? aber wrint 
W.. Ohio. s 2. Bait Casting and regardless how smart 
By Sheridan R. Jones you may think your 
~ P telf, there are stunts ir 
“It is the best and most | 3- Fly Casting Me heer ahgeas nents 
practical book for the By Sheridan kh. Jones hought of.’ ck 
money I have read 4. Autocamping Kans : . 
This set of books will be Facts, 
worth its weight in gold By F. E. Brimmer 
to either ee or “It is just what I have 
’ \e m Man- ; 
expert. >° es 5. Camper's = been looking for 





_—— interesting little book 


hanes one of the kinks is 
By Horace Kephart sha Gisdaae Toe ikea 
for it if I couldn't get 6. Wing Shooting, and your illustration 
another one. ©. Ri By Chas. Askins are sure good. J. J. &.. 
Minn. 7. Big Game Hunt- Minn. 


“IT wouldn't take $5.00 


ing, 

“T think just this much By Townsend Whelen “It is the best book of 
of ‘Fishing Facts’—I 8. Shooting Facts. its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue By Chas read and it will teach 
of the series. Size 9. Fly- Rod for Sis the experienced as well 


doesn't enter into con By Cal. . 


sideration outside its K. o au 


Packed Full of Information 
|TNDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 








son as the beginner.”’ Fk. 
M.,, Ill 








Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them. 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 


Pe F® eSB SB OeaBe ete sesy 
= OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 5 
5 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. AG 

I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. i 
At 25c per book I enclose $. ; .....for books numbered i 


1 am entetiens: at least two neal ond enclose 50c¢ adc litional 
for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life ——— 





U. 3. subseriptions only.) 
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Do you shoot as well as you can? 


HE headline may sound like a foolish question, but it isn’t. How well 
you can shoot depends on your skill. How well you do shoot depends 














on your ammunition. You'll never shoot as well as you can if the shells you BAN is ee Ba 
use today differ from those used yesterday. You will shoot as well as you can I 7 Remingion al 
with Remington Game Loads. What’s more, you'll improve your shooting. is". ae loap 















These loads have taken the guess-work out of shooting. There’s nothing . 
hit-or-miss about them. They’ll always hit if you point right, and you don’t 
have to learnanew way to point when you get a new box or a new case. Each 
Remington Game Load isa perfect combination for the kind of game it 
was designed for. Nitro Express Game Loads are the highest develop- 
ment of shells for long range shooting. With them you can make the 
longest shots possible with a shotgun. Your dealcr sells them. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 























